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7fic  “CookeTrained  Jfati  is  the'Bi^  PaylMan 


It’s  a  shame  for  you  to  earn  $15  or  $20  or  $30 
a  week,  when  in  the  same  six  days  as  an 
Electrical  Expert  you  could  make  $70  to  $200 
"~and  do  it  easier— not  work  half  so  hard.  Why  then 
remain  in  the  small-pay  game,  in  a  line  of  work  that 
offers  no  chance,  no  big  promot  ion,  no  big  income?  Fit 
yourself  for  a  real  job  in  the  great  electrical  industry. 
I’ll  show  you  how. 


Makes  r7#«  in  S4 
Days  In  Radio 

“Thanks  to  your  ir)tiT€*9t- 
ing  Course  1  made  over  $71)0 
in  24  days  in  Kadio.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  little  above 
the  average  but  1  run  from 
$10  to  $40  clear  profit  every 
day;  you  can  see  what  your 
training  htis  don'*  forme/* 
KHKD  G.  MoNAHB, 

848  ^Spring  St., Atlanta, Ga. 

$7dtot8aa  Week 
for  Jac^vot 

I  “Now  1  am  siwctalizing  in 
autodi^ctncity  ami  battery 
I  work  and  make  from  170 
to  $^a  week  and  am  just 
getting  8tarte<j.  1  don’tbe- 
lieve  there  in  another  Hch(K>l  in 
the  world  like  youm.  Your  len- 
aonn  are  a  real  joy  to  study.” 
KtiHRRT  JACgUoT. 

^VU6  W.C%)if>rado  Are., 
Colorado  tsprioirs.  C<m. 

Sa«  a  Day  for 
Schrcck 

‘‘Use  my  name  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  and  depend  on  me  as  a 
booster.  The  biggest  thing 
1  ever  did  was  anrW’er  your 
advertisement.  1  am  aver¬ 
aging  bf'tter  than  I.VI0  a 
month  from  my  own  busi¬ 
ness  now.  1  used  to  make 
lib  a  W€*ek/* 

A.  SCHRKCK, 
Fhoenix,  Ariz. 

Plant  Engineer  — 
Pay  Raised  isa% 

**I  was  a  dumbbell  in  elec¬ 
tricity  until  1  got  in  touch 
with  you  Mr.  Cooke,  but 
now  1  have  charge  of  a  big 
plant  includinir  60*1  motors  and 
direct  a  force  of  U4  men -elec- 
tn''iana.  belpera.  etc-  My  aal- 
ary  haa  Kooe  up  oiore  than 

GliXlRGB  ILLINGWORTH, 
63  Calumet  Road. 

Holyoke.  Mau, 


Your  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

So  sure  am  1  that  you  can  learn  El«*c- 
tricity  so  sure  am  1  that  after  stud'  iifr 
with  me.  you,  too.  can  get  into  the  :»iif 
money”  class  in  Klectriral  work,  that  1  uill 
agree  in  w  riting  to  return  every  single  |m  •  ny 
paid  me  in  tuition,  if.  w’hen  you  have  tinisi  ed 
my  Course,  you  are  not  satisfied  it  wns  ^Ite 
bi‘st  invi-stinent  you  ever  made.  And  hn-k 
of  me  in  my  guarantee,  stands  the  (*hir  .go 
Engineering  Works.  Inc.,  a  two  million  d«  i.ar 
institution. 

Get  Started  Now  — Mall  Coupon 

I  want  to  send  you  my  Electrical  H<  ok 
and  Proof  le  ssons,  both  Fn*e.  These  cost  \«ki 
nothing  and  you’ll  enjoy  them.  Mak*  flie 
start  tcHiay  for  a  bright  future  in  Kleotrn -  ty. 
Send  in  (’ou|K>n—  NOW. 

L.  L.  Cooke,  Chief  Engineer 
L.  L.  Cooke  School  of  Electricity 
owned  and  operated  by  the 

Chicago  Engineering 
Works 

Chicago 


picked  out  to  boss”  the  ordinary 
Electricians— to  boss  the  Biujobs  — 
the  jobs  that  pay  $3,500  to  $10,000  a 
Year.  Getinlineforoneofthese‘‘Big 
Jobs.”  Start  byenrollinKnow  for  my 
easily  learned, quickly  grasped, right- 
up-to-the-minute,Spare.Time  Home- 
Study  Course  inPractical  Electricity. 

Age  or  Lack  ot  Experience 
No  Drawback 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  College  Man: 
you  don’t  have  to  be  a  High  School 
Graduate.  As  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Chicago  Engineeiing  Works.  I  know 
exactly  the  kind  of  training  you  need 
and  I  will  give  you  that  training.  My 
Course  in  Electricity  is  simple,  thor¬ 
ough  and  complete  and  offers  every 
man.  regardless  of  age,  education  or 
previous  experience,  the  chance  to 
become,  in  a  very  short  time,  an 
“Electrical  Expert,”  able  to  make 
from  $70  to  $2U0  a  week. 

No  Extra  Charge  for  Electrical 
Working  Outfit 

With  me,  you  do  practical  work — at 
home.  You  start  right  in  after  your 
first  few  lessons  to  work  at  your  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  regular  way  and  make 
extra  money  in  your  spare  time.  For 
this  you  need  tools,  and  I  give  them 
to  you — 5  big  complete  working 
outfits,  with  tools,  measuring 
instruments  and  a  real  elec- 
trie  motor.  5  outfits  in  all. 


L.  L.  COOKE, 

Dept.  222 
2150  Lawrence  Ave 
Chicago 

_S<‘n<l  me  nt  once  without  et  i.ra* 
RA  tion  your  big  illiistrnttsl  tMM.t  rifst 
OR  complete  iletails  of  your  Horn,'  .'-tiHty 
b  Tourse  in  Kleetricity.  inriilfliny  vour 
outfit  lind  employment  service  <.;Teis. 
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IV 


Everybody’s 


3.  Placed  the  ill-mated  pair 
in  bath  water,  and 
proved  Ivory  a  life- 
saver,  as  shown. 

At  the  present  writing, 
y  the  wedded  soaps  are  wafer- 
thin — the  sinker-soap  from 
dissolution,  the  Ivory  from 
lather-givinggenerosity;and 
thus  one  man  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  falsity  of  the 
adage  that  “you  cannot  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it,  too.” 

PROCTER  8c  GAMBLE 


This  is  a  libelous  por¬ 
trait  of  a  man  of  our 
acquaintance  whose  wife 
(gentle  economist)  tanta¬ 
lized  him  by  the  promise  of 
Ivory  for  his  bath — as  soon  ( 
as  he  had  used  up  his  cake  of 
sinker-soap! 

Unwilling  to  do  further 
submarine  searching  for  his 
leaden  but  elusive  soap  glob¬ 
ule,  yet  loath  to  cross  his 
smiling  wife’s  wishes,  our 
friend  proceeded  as  follows: 

I .  Borrowed  a  cake  of  Ivory 
from  his  daughter. 

1.  G:mented  sinker-soap  to 
Ivory  cake. 


•In  using  this  headline,  we  bow 
acknowledgment  to  hundreds  of 
correspondents  from  coast  to  coast. 


IVORY  SOAP 


Luzutr  and  economy  are  wedded  in  Guest  Ivory  —  for 
wives  who  treasure  their  complexions.  Guest  Ivory  costs 
only  )  cents  because  so  many  women  won't  use  anything  else. 
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.1tirrrti<hie  sretioH  continued  in  rear  of  hook 


WANDERER 

In  Far  Places 


A  few  words  about  Beatrice  Grimshaw 
whose  novel  ** Black  Sheefs  Gold' 
begins  on  the  next  page 


The  “dark  islands”  of  the  Pacific 
retain  the  most  primitive  enchant¬ 
ment  left  on  tiiis  over-inhabited 
earth  of  ours.  It  is  through  these 
dark  islands  that  Beatrice  Grimshaw  wan¬ 
ders  and  on  one  of  them,  Papua,  that  she 
has  her  home  and  does  her  work. 

She  first  went  to  these  Pacific  islands  a 
number  of  years  ago,  commissioned  by  a 
London  journal  to  write  a  series  of  articles 
about  the  South  Seas.  While  she  has  re¬ 
turned  to  what  we  call  civilization  since 
then,  she  has  never  returned  for  long.  The 
dark  islands  have  claimed  and  held  her. 

Isn’t  it,  in  fact,  rather  a  fascinating  pic¬ 
ture  she  paints  of  her  home  in  New  Guinea? 

“Being  Papua,”  she  writes,  “nobody 
fusses.  I  have  some  good  friends  among  a 
delightful,  naughty  tribe — the  Koiari,  last 
survivors,  in  thiis  part  of  the  country,  of  the 
old  wickeid  cannibals.  The  Koiaris  are  not 
cannibal  now,  though  the  elder  folk  have  all 


tasted  human  flesh.  ‘Government’  has  got 
them,  tamed  them  more  or  less.  They  hate 
civili^tion,  and  hide  from  it.  They  have 
very  strong  likes  and  dislikes;  fifteen  years 
ago,  they  marked  their  preference  in  blood. 
Now  they  use  the  more  modem  weapon  of 
the  boycott. 

“One  old  gentleman,  clad  only  in  bird  of 
paradise  feathers,  tells  me  how  he  used  to 
spear  people  with  whom  he  did  not  agree. 
Clearly  he  regrets  the  good  old  times. 
‘Your  house,’  he  says  ‘was  one  of  the  big 
battle  sites.  We  have  had  many  a  good 
fight  here.  I  would  like  more  tea  and 
tobacco.’ 

“It  is  getting  dusk;  Roma,  the  giant 
waterfall  is  lifting  her  voice  louder  and 
louder;  on  the  thiw  hundred  feet  of  white 
tossing  water  the  moon  begins  to  fall.  Tbe 
forest  smells  like  spring  narcissus.  The 
Koiari  are  gone.  I  am  alone. 

“Is  it  good?  Yes!” 
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Sheeps 


TLE  cigar  was  onwontedly  good;  it 
had  made  me  peaceful  and  dreamy 
—that,  or  the  reaction  after  the  fuss 
of  getting  aboard  and  away  .  At 
all  events,  I  lean^  back  in  the  cushioned 
smoke-room  chair,  and  gave  myself  up  to 
enjoyment;  let  the  sounds  and  sights  and  the 
smelb  of  the  great  liner  flow  pleasantly 
over  me.  A  girl  was  singing  a  little,  ex¬ 
quisite  French  song  with  a  merry  riigfle  in 
the  notes;  through  panels  of  plate  glass 
that  gave  on  the  music-room,  one  could  see 
the  sparkle  of  gilding  gloss  of  satins  and 
brocades;  in  the  smoke-room,  where  I  sat, 
there  was  smell  of  tobacco  and  pleasant 
drinks,  murmur  of  well  bred  voices;  slap  and 
rustle  of  cards,  calls  for  the  “boy.”  Up  the 
companion,  rising  Eke  an  incense  to  the  gods 
of  modem  shipping,  came  that  immemorial, 
mixed  ship  smeU  that  travelers  know; 
chilled  fruit  in  it,  rubber  carpeting  in  it, 
paint,  soap,  upholstery;  last,  not  least  to 
me,  suggestion  of  good  meals. 

They  were  all  there,  the  things  that  I  had 
known  and  forgotten.  And  the  beat,  beat 
the  great  steamer’s  heart,  that  was  to 
carry  on,  day  and  night,  until  Hongkong; 
and  the  barely  heard,  long  wash  of  the  Coral 
Sea,  as  we  ran  north  from  Cairns  in  Queens¬ 


CHAPTER  I 

WILD  SEA-HORSES 


land  up  towards  Torres  Straits,  through  all 
the  sapphire  and  topaz  glory  of  a  tropic 
winter  day. 

Who  is  able  to  write  the  eclogue  of  those 
tropic  winters,  along  Australia’s  and  New 
Gokxea’s  opposite-  coasts — the  air  like 
golden  wine  just  breathed  (m  by  a  hint  of 
distant  cold;  the  seas  blue,  blue  beyond  any 
epithet  or  comparison  discoverable  in  boolu 
— ^Eght  that  makes  aU  the  lights  of  colder 
latitudes  seem  penny-farthing  candles;  light 
striking  from  above  and  below,  and  slaying 
all  shadow  with  its  crystal  sword;  so  that  a 
man  dressed  in  white  seems  to  walk  in  it 
almost  invisible.  Dap,  in  midwinter  of 
July  and  June,  that  hold  a  secret  intoxicant, 
nameless,  incredible  to  all  who  have  not 
tasted  it;  something  that  keeps  in  its  depths 
the  very  spring  of  We,  hints  at  the  existence 
of  dehghts  just  over  the  edge  of  our  poor 
five  senses,  some  day,  perhaps,  to  be  ex¬ 
plored  by  a  wiser  race.  Lo-ve  of  the  sun, 
craving  for  tropic  glories,  are  not  ignoble, 
not  vaixL  Did  not  the  race  of  man  take 
birth  in  the  sunlands?  Our  mother-house 
owes  us  somewhat,  yet.  Those  who  come 
after  us  wfll  formulate  that  debt,  collect  it 
We  of  today  scarce  know  its  existence;  but 
we  look,  we  finger,  we  hanker — and  are  re¬ 
proved  Ijy  the  too  wise.  For  it  remains  a 
truth,  that  worldly  prosperity  haunts  the 
lands  of  winter  dark. 


GOLD 


By  Beatrice  Grimshaw 


It  cannot  have  been  the  cigar  that  sent  all 
this  skimming  and  balancing  through  my 
mind,  as  the  l^t  of  the  gulls  of  Cairns  were 
skimming  and  balancing  about  the  ship. 
Or  yet  the  one  good  whi^y  I  had  had.  I 
think  it  was  the  much  stronger  stimulant  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  solid  pounds, 
mine  since  yesterday,  and  now  in  the  care  of 
the  ship’s  majestic  purser.  There’s  nothing 
makes  a  man  feel  so  iimocently  drunk  as  a 
hatful  of  cash,  when  he  has  been  a  long 
time  short.  This  cash  of  mine  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  lucky  win  in  a  sweep  on  the  En¬ 
glish  Derby;  nothing  more  respectable  than 
that — but  the  strictest  purist  could  hardly 
have  found  fault  with  my  way  of  spending  it. 
I  was  down  in'  Cairns  upon  business  (very 
small  business  and  cheap)  when  the  wind¬ 
fall  came;  and  wisely,  I  decided  to  go  home 
at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  monthly 
B.  P.  b^t'.  For,  after  all,  I  wasn’t  out  of 
my  twenties  and  Cairns  is  rather  unneces¬ 
sary  full  oj  bars,  also  of  little  sly  shops 
that  are  not  what  they  pretend  or  ought  to 
be;  and  money  flies;  and  I  didn’t  want  mine 
to  fly.  One  treat  I  must  have,  I  decided; 
and  the  call  of  the  Catacora  sugg^ted  its 
kmd.  I  would  spend  eight  of  my' precious 
pounds  on  a  two-day  run  to  Thursday 
Island,  and  get  back  thence  to  New  Guinea 
by  cutter.  For  two  da)^  I  would  dream 
t^t  I  was  back  in  the  spacious  days  of 


home  and  riches;  the  years  when  my 
father  owned  a  flne  coimtry  house,  and  a 
smallish  town  house,  and  I  had  been  going 
to  be  an  English  sqmre,  some  time  or  other, 
and  life  and  society  and  the  “right  people,” 
and  what  one  was  going  to  do  with  oneself 
after  Harrow  and  the  ’Varsity,  had  all  been 
changeless,  solid  as  fixed  stars. 

Nothing  solider  than  that  house,  the  long 
avenue  with  the  firs  and  the  crackling 
gravel,  the  cottages  and  farms  that  were 
ours,  the  garden  and  its  strange  old- 
fashioned  roses — rice  roses,  Scotch  yellow, 
moss  roses,  cabbage,  “Glory-John,”  and 
its  flowering  currant  that  ciphered  over 
the  palings,  and  made  pungent  scent  strong 
through  ten  thousand  mpes  and  twenty 
years.  Nothing  more  sure  than  the  pass¬ 
ing  for  ever  and  ever  the  same,  of  those  slow 
summers  and  winters,  in  the  north  of 
England  climate;  pale  suns  and  pretty, 
passionless  flowers,  rain  and  short  days  and 
snow.  Everything  set,  unalterable. 

IN  ONE  half  hour  it  was  swept  away. 
My  father  fell  dead  of  unsuspect^ 
heart  trouble.  The  solid  house,  the  firs 
and  the  avenue,  the  cottages  and  farms, 
Harrow,  Cambridge,  the  “right  people,”  the 
set,  uiuilterable  way  of  living,  all  went  down 
the  winds  of  the  world .  together,  swept 
by  the  same  great  hurncane.  He  had 
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Black  Sheep’s  Gold 


dark  hair  close  shingled;  and  exceedingly 
blue  eyes.  That  face  hdd  me  for  an  in¬ 
stant;  it  was  as  if  the  owner  had  suddenly 
called. 

Then  I  saw  what  made  me  leap 
across  the  deck,  tear  off  my  jacket,  and  fling 
myself  over  the  rail  of  the  Catacara,  down 
thirty  feet  into  the  sea. 

In  the  excitement  of  winning,  the  red- 
haired  girl  had  let  go' her  hold  of  the  chief 
officer’s  forehead,  waved  her  arms,  and  lost 
balance  completely.  They  were  near  the 
rail;  she  began  to  topple,  and  I  saw  she  was 
bound  to  go.  I  diffii’t  wait  for  her  to  fall; 

I  sprang  first.  I  think  we  went  through  the 
air  almost  together;  she  struck  the  water 
about  as  soon  as  I,  and  we  both  went  down, 
in  a  smother  of  foam  and  boiling  blue. 

“The  screws!”  was  my  thought,  as  I  rose; 
and  with  that  came  a  consoling  recollection 
of  the  Catacara's  age;  she  was  no  new  boat; 
she  hadn’t  twin  screws.  That,  I  think, 
saved  us.  We  came  up  well  in  the  rear; 
when  I  had  grabbed  the  girl,  and  got  the 
water  and  my  own  hair  out  of  my  eyes,  I 
could  see  the  steamer’s  immensely  tall  stem 
already  hundreds  of  yards  away,  and  leav¬ 
ing  us  as  if  nobody  had  seen  us  go  over¬ 
heard. 

Of  course  they  had;  they  were  getting  a 
boat  out,  and  taking  the  way  off  the  sffip, 
as  quickly  aa  might  be — but  if  ever  you 
have  been  left  in  &e  midst  of  the  inhospit¬ 
able  ocean  by  a  liner  running  at  f\ill  sp^, 
you  will  realize  that  I  had  plenty  of  time  to 
grasp  the  situation;  plenty  of  time,  too,  to 
wonder  if  we  weren’t  both  likely  to  be 
drowned  before  help  could  reach  us.  Be¬ 
cause  the  red-haired  girl,  in  spite  of  her 
stage  bathing  costume,  couldn’t  swim  at  all. 

She  was  plucky;  no  one  could  have  been 
pluckier.  She  gasped  a  good  bit,  but  did 
not  cling;  she  did  as  I  told  her,  put  her 
hands  on  my  shoulders,  and  let  her  legs 
swing  out  to  support  her.  “I — can  float — 
a  bit,”  she  said,  chokingly.  “I — I’m  not  a 
scrap  afraid.  Never  say  die;  th — that’s  my 
motto.” 

IF  SHE  was  not  afraid,  I  was;  abomi¬ 
nably  so.  Because  I  had  seen  some¬ 
thing  she,  with  her  face  turned  towards 
my  back,  had  not  seen;  something  I  did 
not  want  her  to  see.  A  black,  sharp  finger, 
the  finger  of  death,  and  ugly  death,  ^t 
beckoned  to  us  both. 

I  didn’t  need  to  look  at  the  Catacara — 


now  motionless,  a  long  way  off — to  know 
that  the  boat  she  had  lowered  stood  no 
chance  in  that  life-and-death  race.  I 
knew  what  a  shark  could  do  in  the  way  of 
speed,  when  once  it  scented  food.  This 
shark  was  only  cruising — so  I  thought — 
but  if  it  made  up  its  mind  to  attack  us, 
twenty  seconds  would  see  the  finish. 

And  the  girl  would  talk;  would  try  to 
show  me  that  she  wasn’t  frightened,  would 
emit  small  giggles,  piteously  brave.  “I  bet 
the  cats  won’t  be  sorry,  if  we  croak,”  she 
said.  “See  them  look  at  my  friends  and 
me?  Been  down  on  us  all  the  voyage,  they 
have.  This’ll  be  raspberry  jam  to  them. 

I — is  that  boat  getting  any  nearer?” 

“Almost  up,”  I  lied.  Something  else  was 
almost  up.  The  shark  was  getting  curious; 
zigzagging  about;  coming  nearer  with  every 
tack.  “Look  here,”  I  said  suddenly,  “are 
you  game  to  do  just  what  I  tell  you  and  ask 
no  questions?” 

“Aren’t  I!  Try  me.” 

“Then  put  your  mouth  down  to  the  water, 
and  blow  as  hard  as  you  can.” 

She  stared;  was  about  to  speak — ^but 
something  in  my  face  chewed  her. 
Awkwardly  she  bent  her  lips  to  the  swa)dng 
green  that  barely  held  us  up;  struggling 
but  determinedly  blew.  I  blew  also.  Bub¬ 
bles  went  streaming  from  our  lips  under 
water;  a  string  of  silver  bells,  a  web  of 
pearls.  I  blew,  and  watched,  unceasingly, 
that  black  curved  finger.  One  would  have 
sworn  that  it  had  moved  no  nearer,  yet 
somehow  it  was  larger;  more  like  the  sail  of 
a  model  yacht  than  a  finger,  now.  I  twisted 
round  as  much  as  I  dared,  and  looked  at 
the  ship’s  boat.  Gosh,  but  they  were 
rowing!  Would  they  be  in  time? 

“Blow,”  I  said  savagely  to  the  girl. 
“Blow  more,  or  I’ll  drop  you.”  I  put  my 
mouth  down  again,  and  blew  till  I  almost 
choked.  Years  ago,  in  mid-Pacific,  I  had 
heard  about  this  way  of  keeping  off  sharks; 
had  even  seen  the  girls  who  swam  in  the 
Prussian-blue  pools  of  Nieu6,  blovnng 
bubbles  every  now  and  then,  just  as  a 
measure  of  precaution. 

But  was  ^ere  really  anything  in  it?  Had 
any  human  creature,  attacked,  or  in  danger 
of  attack,  ever  kept  away  these  tigers  of  the 
deep  by  merely  pufi^g  bubbles  at  them?  I 
didn’t  know.  I  only  knew  that  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do. 

I  twisted  round  again,  and  now  the  fin 
was  Certainly  bigger — but  the  shark  was 
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^MBulated —  fleiiad  hop>ed  to  set  things  hat  on  my  head,  as  a  man  who  has  once 
iifta. —  JfknjtDBRjOBn  fill  in  the  rest.  himted  wUl  instinctively  do  in  emergency, 

Thct  iin  \i4.  ITou  know  vdst  lol-  and  made  for  the  space  of  foredeck,  ex- 
kwngfi.  Jjw»ai^tteen -years  nf  age,  fiearty  tremely  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of  beauty 
and  daiQd.  ’Bsie  iob  adly  one  in  distress.  I  don’t  know  what  I  expected; 

flung  totflo;  3  ilid  it.  (in  kp,  demobilized,  certainly  it  was  not  what  1  saw. 

twenty-fluae,  I  iaeed  tiie  world,  with  _ 

eome  scars  and  medals  to  my  credit;  also  ^  I '  'HAT  morning  there  had  been  a  fix- 
two  crosses.  Nothing  much  more.  I  ture  posted  up  beside  the  saloon 

Umdbeen  in  Eg3rpt;  Mesopotamia.  The  A  companionway  —  a  gymkhana  item 
aun’lends  had  got  me.  I  took  up  land  in  left  over  from  the  last  sports  meeting. 
.Australia;  fafied;  went  north  and  imrth;  “Sea-horse  Race”  was  its  name;  it  did  not 
lanfled  at  last  in  Papua.  I  had  a  trading  convey  very  much  to  me,  but  I  judged  it  to 
store  at  the  wild  west  end  of  the  country.  I  be  difficult;  or  impopular,  since  there  were 
was  some  years  older,  a  little  wiser,  a  little  but  three  entrants;  each  of  them  double— 
tougher  than  aven  the  war  had  left  me.  thenameof  a  man,  and  a  girl,  I  remembered. 
The  wild  lands  had  .marked  me  for  -their  too,  the  look  in  the  faces  of  three  or  four 
own.  girls,  who  were  reading  the  entries,  and— 

And,  on  that  jeweled  day  of  equatorial  one  really  cannot  call  it  anything  else— 
winter,  I  was  -on  board  the  Eastern  loner  sniffing  over  them.  They  were  singularly 
Catacara,  having  my  treat;  with  no  thought  nice  well  bred  looking  flappers,  too;  one 
of  anything  but  a  couple  of  days’  enjoyment,  would  not  have  suspected  them  of  a  sniff, 
under  circumstances  that  had  been  mine,  These  girls  I  recognized  almost  as  soon  as  I 
and  were  not;  with  no  dream  of  anything  came  out  on  the  foredeck;  they  were 
fateful,  anything  significant,  in  the  brief  bunched  together  at  one  side,  looking  very 
journey.  I  was  merely  going  back  to  Daru  hard  at  the  other  side,  and  the  “sniff” — it 
by  T.  I.  So  I  thought.  What  I  did  not  was  not  quite  a  sneer — wasTnore  prominent 
know  was  that  I  -was,  on  that  day,  running  than  ever. 

Tight  into  the  double  fate  tlat  was  to  This,  as  I  have  said,  I  noticed  almost  at 
c^nge  my'life.  once.  What  first  drew  my  attention  was 

It  began  in  the  oddest  manner  conceiv-  the  sight  of  three  ship’s  officers,  attired  in  all 
-able.  1  -had  finished  my  cigar,  looked  at  their  tropic  glory  of  white  drill  and  gold, 
■mysdf  inthe  long  mirror  as  I  strolled  out  on  cantering  down  the  deck  like  horses.  On 
d^,and  decided  ffiatl  would  do — the  new  the  shoulders  of  each  sat  astride  an  ex- 
Assam  suit  didn’t  look  very  ready  made;  tremely  pretty  girl,  dressed  in  a  bathing 
’the  tie  and  shoes  were  right,  and  the  head  suit  of  the  kind  known  as  “one-piece.”  I 
above  the  tie — dark  and  smooth,  with  gray  think  the  bathing  suits  w-ere  silk  or  satin, 
ayes  rather  too  prominent  and  .staring,  a  or  something  of  that  kind;  maybe  chiffon 
bctffiy  yoimg  nose,  and  a  mouth  that  knew  is  the  name — at  all  events,  they  were  very 
how  to  fliut  up — was  at  least  not  unpre-  smart,  and  very  bright  in  color.  The  girls 
sentable.  I  was  in  a  peaceful  mood;  I  had  jockey  caps  on  their  heads,  and  they 
liked  to  be  where  I  was,  and  liked  the  look  were  flogging  their  mounts  along  with  silk 
of  the  people  about  me,  and  I  thought  there  handkerchiefs,  and  screaming  encourage- 
was  going-to  be  a  good  lunch  by  and  by,  and  ment  at  the  top  of  their  rather  high  voices, 
a  good  dumer  afterward.  So  that  was  that;  I  saw  all  this  in  a  moment;  recognized  it 
and  I  found  a  chair,  and  dropped  into  it,  for  the  “Sea-horse  Race,”  and  guessed, 
wishing  I  knew  how  to  purr  like  a  cat;  for  I  without  much  difficulty,  that  the  riders 
■'felt  that  -way.  were  three  musical  comedy  actresses,  going 

I  ■was  simply  lifted  out  of  the  chair,  be-  up  to  join  a  revue  company  touring  the  East, 
fore  I  had  time  to  settle  down,  by  shrieks  of  whom  I  had  heard  when  taking  my 
from  up  forward,  where  there  was  a  wide  passage.  One  of  them — a  tall,  white-limbed 
unoccupied  space  of  det^.  'Giris’  shrieks —  lass  with  red  bobbed  hair — was  apparently 
•at  least  three  -were  in  it;  and  they  were  winning;  her  mount,  the  chief  offiirr,  •was 
screaming  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Feet  yTirds  ahead  of  the  rest.  I  saw  that.  I 
were  stiimping  on  the  deck,  too;  if  anything  saw,  too,  the  face  of  a  girl  on  the  opposite 
was  "wrong,  it  seemed  th^  rescuers  were  side  of  the  deck;  staring  hard  at  the  racers; 
TibouL  Gf  course  I  crammed  down  my  she  had  a  profile  like  an  old  Italian  coin. 
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mastered  and  shut  away,  came  on  me  like 
a  blessing.  I  dropped  on  the  lounge;  it  was 
some  time  before  1  even  thought  of  dragging 
off  my  sodden  shoes,  and  shedding  my  wet 
clothmg.  I  had  not  touched  the  chief 
officer’s  flask,  or  accepted  the  champagne 
that  others  had  been  anxious  to  uncork  for 
me,  but  I  was  drunk  mind  and  body,  on 
one  look  that  I  had  caught  as  I  came  slowly, 
drenched  with  weariness  and  wet,  up  the 
ship’s  ladder.  A  look  from  blue  eyes  below 
black  shingled  hair.  A  look  that  cast  a 
girl’s  fair  soul  at  my  feet. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  DREAM 

I  AWOKE  next  morning  with  a  name 
upon  my  lips;  a  name  I  had  heard 
the  night  before.  “Pia  Laurier.”  It 
seemed  to  me — as  it  does  still — the  sweetest, 
daintiest  girl’s  name  in  the  world.  I  knew 
all  about  it,  too,  how  Miss  Pia  Laurier,  of 
the  blue  eyes  and  black  shingle,  had  had  an 
Italian  grandmother;  how  the  grandmother 
had  bequeathed  her  a  profile  and  a  pretty 
fortune  and  a  prettier  name;  how,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  Miss  ^  was  of  more  importance  in 
her  fainily — one  of  the  New  South  Wales 
squatter  families — than  elder  brothers  and 
sisters;  how  much  her  parents  thought  of 
her,  and  how  very,  very  carefully  they  had 
brought  her  up.  Miss  Pia  jazz^  like  the 
best  of  them;  powdered  her  tiny  classic  nose 
and  painted  her  beautiful  lips  (which,  I  was 
certain,  needed  no  color  but  their  own); 
smoked  a  cigaret  now  and  then,  and  drank 
an  occasional  cocktail.  But  she  did  all 
these  things  with  reserve.  They  were  not 
Pia  Laurier.  They  amounted,  in  sum,  to 
a  sort  of  protective  mimicry,  not  uncom¬ 
mon  among  original  and  charming  girls 
who  feel,  instinctively,  that  it  is  not  well  for 
a  young  maiden  on  her  preference  to  be  too 
“different.”  Pia,  in  thus  making  herself 
like  her  hard-sh^ed,  predatory  compeers, 
was  sheltered  by  a  toughness  never  hers; 
advertised  (for  girls-to-marry  need  pub- 
lidty)  by  “A  borrowed  force,  and  a  hardi¬ 
hood  not  her  own.” 

Nevertheless  she  was — one  felt  it  in  one’s 
bones — a  very  reincarnation  of  that  gra¬ 
cious,  titled  dame  from  historic  Verona, 
who  had  set  her  mark  upon  the  Lauriers 
fifty  years  ago.  Pia,  like  her,  would  be  a 
house  mistress:  she  would  be  a  mother: 


she  would  be,  above  and  beyond  all,  the 
supreme,  rare  lover,  pure  as  spring  water, 
and  passionate  as  a  red  Verona  rose  ffom 
the  ^cony  of  Verona’s  deathless  girl. 

It  didn’t  come  as  a  shock — quite  the 
contrary,  bi^use  I  am  twentieth  century, 
almost  all — to  remember  that  this  modem 
Juliet  could  round  up  cattle  with  the  best 
of  her  brothers,  and  owned  a  diamond 
bracelet  won  on  the  public  race-course  of 
Randwick.  It  made  me  all  the  more  in 
love  with  her.  Because,  of  course,  I  was  in 
love — perhaps  before,  but  certainly  after, 
that  minute  when  I  met  her  eyes  as  I  came 
up  the  gangway,  and  knew  that  my  foolish 
feat  had  won  me  Pia’s  heart. 

I  suppose  one  is  a  little  mad,  when'one  is 
asleep,  to  judge  by  the  general  craziness  of 
dreams  (you  need  not  quote  Freud  to  me;  I 
take  a  plainsman’s  privilege  of  smacking 
him  in  the  face).  I  suppose,  therefore,  that 
one  is  half  a  little  mad,  when  half  awake. 
With  full  waking,  fairy  castles  fade,  and 
rainbows  shred  away.  It  was  the  arrival 
of  early  morning  coffee  that  spoiled  half¬ 
waking  dreams,  for  me.  '  Once  I  had  drunk 
it,  the  clear  cold  light  of  reason  seemed  to 
mingle,  in  that  cabin,  with  the  red  of  growing 
day;  to  tell  me  that  I  had  better  get  up  and 
bathe,  dress,  and  remember,  of  all  things, 
that  I  was  leaving  the  ship  tomorrow. 

“When  you  are  about  it,”  added  that 
chill  monitor,  “you  might  as  well  recollect 
that  you  haven’t  two  hundred  pounds  in 
the  world,  no  people,  now,  who  matter;  no 
position,  and  no  prospects.  Put  that  in 
your  pipe  and  smoke  it.” 

I  ffid,  with  the  result  that,  dressed,  I 
hurried  off  at  at  once  to  find^the  go^- 
natured  Chip’s  gossip  who,  last  night,  had 
told  me  about  everyone  and  everyth!^  on 
board.  She  had  not  had  quite  time  to  teU  me 
everything — not  for  want  of  will,  or  slack¬ 
ness  of  tongue — but  for  the  reason  that  Pia 
Laurier  in  a  frock  like  a  rose-carnation, 
passed,  unattended,  just  as  the  gossip  was 
getting  to  the  point  of  an  interesting  tale, 
and  I  had  abruptly  arisen,  and  fled  after 
the  carnation  frock  and  its  wearer. 

I  had  managed  an  introduction  (no  easy 
ship-made  friendships  for  the  daughter  of 
the  Lauriers)  and  enjoyed  just  about  five 
glorious  minutes  of  ^’s  company,  before 
the  doctor,  curse  him,  came  along  apologizing 
and  grinning  and  reminding  Pia  Uiat  it  was 
concert  night,  and  that  she  was  down  for 
Number  Two.  So,  just  as  we  were  getting 


Idsordy  in  his  movements,  still.  He  zig¬ 
zagged  up  and  down  Ehe  a  boat  beating 
agamst  t^  breeze.  I  found  it  hard  to  esti¬ 
mate  his  distance;  I  only  knew  that  every 
one  of  those  long  beats  l^ugnt  him  a  littk 
nearer  to  the  bri^t-colored  moving  mass  he 
m\ist  long  since  have  perceived — oxn^lves. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  on  blowing  for¬ 
ever.  We  halted,  for  a  rest.  By  this  time 
tiie  giri  had  certainly  guessed  what  was 
happening;  but  ^e  said  never  a  word.  Her 
lau^ter,  her  sHly  bravado,  had  vanished; 
die  held  to  my  shoulder  with  a  clutch  of 
iron,  and  her  breath  came  short  as  sobs,  but 
she  still  kqit  her  head;  still  refrained  from 
grabbing  or  hampering  me. 

She  didn’t  even  ask  questions.  The  sun 
beat  terribly  upon  our  heads;  we  floated 
unstably,  almost  overturning;  our  mouths 
were  fiifl  of  salt,  and  our  hearts  of  deadly 
fear.  I  looked  at  the  fin  again.  “God,”  I 
said,  and  didn’t  know  I  spoke,  “it’s  coming,” 
— ^for  it  had  turned  end  on,  and  I  saw  it  as  a 
black  spike  sticking  out  of  the  water,  in¬ 
credibly  huge. 

I  put  ray  mouth  down  again,  and  blew — 
blew  tin  my  lungs  were  one  hot  pain  all 
down  my  b^.  The  black  fin  ptnsed.  I 
feh  the  girl’s  finger  nails  like  claws  in  my 
neck;  heard  her  spluttering  uselessly  into 
the  water,  game  to  the  ^t;  swung  her 
round,  I  dcm’t  know  how,  so  as  to  get  my 
body  between  her  and  the  sea-tiger  that 
was  hungering  for  our  blood;  saw  it  go  off 
with  a  rnA  like  a  torpedo,  and  thought  the 
end  was  come. 

What^I  had  forgotten  about  was  the 
boat. 

I  don’t  think  for  a  moment  that  our 
blowings  and  bubblings  had  any  effect  up>on 
the  shark,  other  than  to  excite  its  curiosity. 
It  was  the  near  approach  of  the  ship’s  whale¬ 
boat,  furiously  rowed,  that  gave  it  pause. 
Pause,  I  say,  because,  when  the  boat  had 
dashed  between  us  and  the  sharic,  and  four 
strong  arms  were  busy  hauBng  us  up  over 
the  gunwale — a  thing  that  can’t  be  done  in 
seconds,  try  how  you  ma3r — the  shark  sud¬ 
denly  seemed  to  realize  t^t  its  dinner  was 
leaving  it,  and  made  such  a  determined 
diarge  that  the  sailors  had  to  fig^t  it  off 
with  all  the  available  oars.  I  don’t  think 
that  would  have  stopped  it  either,  had  not 
somebody  had  the  forethought  to  bring  an 
ax.  With  this,  the  chief  officer  hit  the  l^te 
fair  on  the  head,  and  sent  h  fathoms  deep, 
spouting  out  more  red  blood  through  the 


blue  of  the  water  than  anyone  could  believe 
who  has  not  seen  a  shark  kflled. 

They  had  got  us  into  the  boat  by 
this  time,  and  die  chief  had  a  tot 
of  whisky  ready.  I  never  saw  a  man 
look  more  as  if  he  wanted  one  himself,  but 
that  was  small  wonder;  if  he  had  not  been 
playing  the  giddy  goat,  nothmg  would  have 
happened.'  I  thh^  I  told  hun  as  much; 
al^,  that  I  was  not  in  the  least  cold,  and 
would  have  a  dry  shift  in  ten  minutes; 
didn’t  need  a  drink.  The  lady,  I  said,  had 
better  have  cme. 

She  and  he  shared  it.  Her  face  looked 
very  white,  under  her  wet  red  hair,  and  I 
dare  say  he  may  have  thought  she  would 
take  ccdd;  anyhow,  he  put  his  unifmm  coat 
round  her,  and  was  making  all  fast  with  his 
arm  when  she  wriggled  apart  from  him,  and 
flung  herself  down  on  the  seat  beside  me. 

“I’m  going  to  sit  next  to  the  bravest  man 
I  ever  met,”  she  smd,  her  breast  heaving  up 
and  down  vmy  fast  under  the  wlnte  and 
gold  coat.  I  saw  she  was  almost  in 
hysterics,  so  I  simply  answered,  “Rats. 
We  feH  over  together.”  And  nobody  said 
anything  more,  till  the  whaleboat  nosed 
against  the  ship’s  side. 

When  they  got  us  on  board,  it  was  the 
very  devil  for  five  minutes.  People  came 
and  shook  ray  hand,  and  told  me  I  was  a 
brave  man;  some  of  them  thumped  my 
bade;  several  wanted  me  to  come  and  have 
a  drink. 

I  answered  plain  truth,  told  them'that 
there  was  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about;  we 
fdl  together,  and  it  was  much  worse  for  her 
than  for  anyone,  since  she  couldn’t  swim;  if 
they  want^  to  make  songs  about  anyone, 
it  might  wdl  be  the  lady. 

“Cffi,  we  all  know  Gin-Sling  is  game,” 
said  somebody,  “but  you’re  gamer.” 
“We  couldn’t  have  done  without  Jinny,” 
cut  in  someeme  else.  “No,  by  Jove!”— 
“Jinny  forever!” — “Gin-Sling’s  preserver!” 
“Hoorayr 

They  would  have  it;  I  was  fairly  mobbed. 
I  could  hardly  get  to  my  cabin  for  a  change 
of  dothes  without  bong  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  crowd.  But  that  I  was 
determined  against;  I  sKj^ied  down  a 
steward’s  comptanion,  and  got  away. 

The  peace  erf  my  cabin,  its  cool  glittering 
white  walls  and  sinning  brasses,  the  silk  cov¬ 
erlet  and  curtains,  the  subdued  purring,  out¬ 
side,  of  the  formidable  sea,  now  so  safely 
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past  the  inevitable  stage  of  “Beautiful 
voyage,”  and  “Charming  ship,”  and  “Are 
you  going  far?”  into  “You  like  that  too? 
How  strange?” —  “Why,  that’s  my  favorite 
also!” — ^“You  really  feel  as  if  you  had  known 
me  somewhere  a  long  time  ago?”  and  the 
inevitable  xeference  to  the  days  when  one 
of  us  was  a  king  (or  queen)  in  Babylon,  and 
the  other  a  more  or  less  Christian  slave — 
just  then,  we  had  to  break  ofiF  and  hurry 
into  the  staring,  glittering  music  saloon,  in 
company  with  ev«ybody  else. 

There  had  been  no  more  talk  with  Pia 
Laurier  that  night;  for  the  concert  lasted  the 
usual  hanged  long  time,  and  when  it  was 
over,  Pia’s  relations,  somdiow,  seemed  to 
be  everywhere,  monopolizing  her — maybe 
by  accident,  maybe  not.  And  I  should 
have  gone  very  hungry  to  bed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  crust  I  took  with  me.  That 
crust  was  Pia’s  song.  I  knew  she  had  been 
down  for  a  fashionable,  new  song;  it  was  on 
the  program,  but  she  did ‘not  sing  it.  She 
sang,  instead,  part  of  Liza  Lehmann’s 
exquisite  bird-song  cycle;  sending  me  to 
my  cabin  with  the  sound  in  my  ears  of  my 
lady’s  lovdy  little  soprano  telli^  the  tale  of 
the  wood-dove  and  his  mate  who  had 
nothing  at  all  on  which  to  start  a  home,  but 
joyously  they  put  a  few  sticks  together, 
and  sang — “It’ll  do — it’ll  do!” 

I  suppose  I  was  vain.  I  suppose  all  men 
of  a  certain  youth  and  vitality  are. 

At  any  rate,  I  thought  that  Pia  meant  the 
song  for  me. 

SO,  NEXT  morning,  I  was  agog  to  get 
hold  of  Mrs.  Kipple,  the  good-natured 
newsmonger,  and  learn  from  her  any¬ 
thing  that  might  help  me  in  making  way 
with  Pia.  For  I  recognized,  now,  that  the 
stars  in  their  courses  were  fighting  against 
me.  I  had  only  one  day,  a  night,  and  half 
a  day  now  left,  if  I  was,  in  that  brief  time, 
to  forge  a  chain  that  shoiild  in  some  measure 
link  our  lives.  I  needed  every  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  I  could  make  or  steal.  By  Wed¬ 
nesday  noon,  the  play  would  be  over;  the 
male  Cinderella  would  have  lost  his  pump¬ 
kin  coach  and  gone  home  to  sit  in  the 
ashes  again;  and  there  would  be  no  fairy 
godmother  to  find  him  a  second  chance. 

I  remember  Mrs.  Kipple,  though  it’s  a 
good  time  since.  I  can  recall  her  kindly, 
skinny  face,  and  her  stained  veined  han<b, 
that  knitted  without  pause  all  the  time 
she  talked.  It  made  me  think  of  a  crab 


ceaselessly  twiddhng  its  feelers;  and  I  won¬ 
dered,  abMidly,  if  the  crab  could  talk  while 
it  did  it.  , 

Certainly  Mrs.  Kipple  could  Udk.  She 
did  not  confine  herself  to  Laurier’s  biogra- 
{Ay  this  morning;  she  stooped  to  a  lower 
range,  and  gave  me  also  biogr^hy  (gingered 
up  tili  one  might  almost  call  it  biology)  of 
the  actress  troupe  that  had  fairly  dynamited 
the  peace  of  the  ship. 

“My  dear  boy,”  sha  said,  knitting  till  you 
could  hardly  see  needle  or  fingers,  “every¬ 
body  thinks  you  did  the  bravest —  No,  I 
won’t  if  you  don’t  want  me  to.  But  it  w-as. 
And  not  a  man  on  the  ship  knows  whether 
to  present  you  with  a  medal,  or  tar  and 
feather  you — figuratively  speaking,  my 
dear  boy,  of  course;  figuratively.  We  ali 
have  the  highest  opinion —  But  )rou  see, 
Miss  Gin-Slmg,  I  tlunk  her  proper  name,  if 
there’s  anything  proper  in  the  question, 
which  is  doubtful — I  mean,  her  name  on 
the  bills  is  Genevieve  Treacher — well,  Gin- 
Sling,  or  Jinny,  or  Genevieve,  wid  her  two 
friends,  have  simi^y  captiued  all  the 
eligible  men;  and  wfoit,  I  ask  you,  what 
does  a  respectable  parent  bring  her  dau^- 
ters  away  from  the  Sydney  winter  and  up 
to  China  for,  unless — you  know?  Do  you 
remember  that  too  efotrming  jc^e  in  an 
old  Punch,  about  the  child  looking  at  a 
picture  of  the  arena  in  Rome,  and  telling 
its  mother  that  thm  was  ‘one  poor  lion 
that  hadn’t  got  a  Christian.’  My  dear  i 
boy,  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  those  poor  lions,  j 
or  lionesses,  on  the  ship,  over  since  Bris¬ 
bane,  when  these — ladies — rot  on.  The}'  | 
haven’t  had  a  lo(^-in  with  them.  The 
ship’s  officers,  who  are  simply  meant  to  flirt 
with,  and  the  rich  planters  who  ought  to 
marry,  and  the  smart  dvil  service  folk—  i 
not  a  chance!  Jiimy  Treadier  and  her  girls 
have  the  lot.  How  can  any  of  the  Laurier 
crowd  compete  against  sea-horse  races? 
And  they  don’t  stop  at  sea-horse  racing:  1 
could  tell  you  a  tale — ”  She  proceeded  to 
tell  it;  I  can  only  say  that  the  biology  came 
in  at  that  point,  and  made  me  feel  rather 
fidgety.  One  can’t  order  a  woman  to  hold 
her  tongue,  even  when  you  think  she’s 
drawing  the  long  bow  about  other  women, 
and  saying  things  that  ought  to  be  left  to 
scandalmongers. 

“Why  do  they  want  to  tar  and  feather  | 
me?”  I  broke  in,  in  order  to  stop  her. 

“Because  Jiimy  Treacher’s  sure  to  fall  in  | 
love  with  you!  You  saved  her  life!” 
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I  may  haw  blushed  at  this;  I  can’t  pre¬ 
tend  t^t  it  was  altogether  disagreeable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  thought  Miss 
Treadier — apart  from  female  jealousies — an 
extremely  attractiw  ydnng  person;  and 
even  if  I  had  not  diou^t  so,  it  was  soTne>- 
thing  to  score  without  even  trying  in  a 
game  that  was  being  so  whole-heartedly 
played  by  every  man  on  the  ship. 

^t  Genevieve,  or  Gin-Sling,  whatever 
one  chose  to  caB  her — was  not  business.  I 
wanted  to  hear  about  smneone  else. 

"Are  the  lAuriers  going  far?’'  I  asked. 

“China  and  Japan;  getting  away  from  the 
Sydney  cold  weather.  They  go  somewhere 
every  winter,  and  always  take  a  danghtcr 
with  them.  It’s  Pin’s  turn  this  time. 
They  married  off  a  daughter  last  year  and  I 
dare  say  they’ll  get  rid  of  Pia  this  time.” 

Get  rid  of  Pia! 

“Is  she  engaged?”  I  asked,  looking  the 
kindly  gossip  fair  in  the  face. 

‘Tia?  I  suppose  more  or  less :  a  girl  of  her 
sort  has  alwa)rs  someone  on  the  string. 
There  was  some  taUc  of  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe,  the  flying-man,  but  I  imagine  the 
mother  was  against  it.” 

"Why?”  I  asked  shamelessly.  It  would 
be  to  know  just  what  the  {flump, 
pigeony  little  woman,  with  a  cooing  vvflce 
and  a  hard  watchful  face,  whom  I  had 
marked  as  Pia’s  mother,  demanded  for  her 
girl. 

“Not  enou^  title.  He’s  fairly  rich — 
promoted  a  few  successful  companies  in  New 
Guinea,  and  so  on — but  be  is  only  a  war 
knight,  without  much  family  behind  him. 
Pia  ought  to  be  at  least  a  countess.  Look 
at  wlmt  that  skinny  ugly  little  school 
friend  of  hers.  Sue  Carpenter,  picked  u{) — 
Lord  Chatteris,  no  less!  I  don’t  know  if  she’s 
attached  to  the  Fan^we  man,  but  I  dare 
say  she  could  detach  herself,  if  something 
better —  You  know,  a  girl  like  that  simpty 
must  many  into  the  very  best  set;  she 
would  be  a  fish  out  of  water  anywhere  dse.” 

I  did  not  know  whether  any  {jersonal 
reference  was  wrapped  up  in  aB  tlm  pack¬ 
age  of  chatter  or  not.  With  Mrs.  Ki{>{fle, 
one  could  never  teB,  She  was,  like  many 
gossi{)s,  not  such  a  fool  as  she  looked.  I 
chose  to  think  that  she  had  been  merely 
talking  at  large,  and  sat  silmt  for  a  minute. 
It  was  a  wonderful  day  of  spangling  glass>' 
sun;  the  crests  of  the  Uttle  waves  spat  fire; 
in  the  Kght-lflue  ^y,  the  light-blue  running 
sea,  lurked,  half  peering  out,  half-Hd,  the 


exulting,  maficious  spirit  that  haunts  these 
solitary  {flaces.  "It’s  my  God,”  I  thought, 
“and  I  worship  it;  noting  wffl  ever  clumge 
that.” 

THERE’S  the  second  bell,”  said  Mrs. 
Kipple,  and  got  up.  "If  you  don’t 
hurry,”  she  added  wamingjy,  “you 
don’t  get  the  best  of  the  fruit,”  But  I  did 
not  hurry.  I  didn’t  care  if  I  never  saw 
fruit  again.  Pia  Laurier  and  her  mother 
were  coming  up  the  {rromenade  deck. 

I  thought  the  elder  lady  looked  at  me 
coldly.  Sbe  was  not  a  scrap  like  Pia,  save 
in  those  smaB  resemblances  of  carriage, 
sha{)e  of  head  and  {xflse  of  hmbs,  that  run 
through  families.  She  had  fair  sleeked  hair 
and  e3res  like  sharp  {flns;  she  was  dressed, 
shod,  corseted  with  terrifying  {)erfection, 
and  about  her  chmg  like  an  aura  that 
"power  of  the  woman  of  fashimi  to  daunt 
repel,”  that  seems  to  have  crushed  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Emerson,  in  his  time;  that, 
with  ei^ty  further  years  of  civilization,  had 
certainly  grown  no  less.  Jinny  Treacher 
had  caBed  me  “the  bravest  man  in  the 
world;”  but,  under  that  look  of  Mis. 
Laurier’s,  I  felt  my  courage  crumble,  and 
my  heart  turn  to  water. 

Deny  it  how  you  may,  there  is,  in  the 
scorn  of  a  fashionable  woman — a  creature 
who  has  given  herself  up  for  life  to  the 
‘‘mean  a^niradon  of  mean  thin^”  the 
chase  of  stinking  game — power  both  to 
humiliate  and  hurt.  Small,  burning  ^)ots 
of  memory  like  scars  made  dro|}6  of  add, 
maih  su^  wounds,  for  many  Imdly,  or¬ 
dinary  folk.  The  woman  of  hard-won 
posidon  may  be  a  snob,  but  never  can  be 
weak;  she  has  sold  her  soul,  and  coBected 
the  {>rice,  and  the  {mce  is  what  the  devil  has 
offered,  from  time  immemorial — povm. 
She  uses  it;  she  sends  it  like  a  Matthew’s 
death-ray  straight  at  the  “outsider”  whmn 
she  wishes  to  destroy,  and  no  armor  of 
self-req)ect,  of  consdous  value  in  the  things 
that  are  not  mean,  avails  against  it.  It 
{flerces. 

Mrs.  Laurier  pierced  me.  But  a  man 
may  fight  when  woimded.  I  answered  her 
look  by  getting  from  my  seat,  and 
taking  a  step  forward.  What  I  meant  was 
to  join  the  morning  walk  of  herself  and  her 
daughter.  I  knew  Pia  now;  I  had  a  right  to 
s{)e^.  And,  gods  of  youth  and  b^uty, 
but  die  was  ensnaring,  that  {lale-bhie 
merry  morning  on  the  sea!  The  shape  of 
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her  little  black  head;  the  milk-ptale  profile 
set  against  the  blue;  the  eye  that  sidewise 
shot  its  message  out  to  me,  while  her  face 
looked  demurely  forward — the  beautiful 
arms  and  legs  of  her,  showing  out  of  her  slim 
pink  dress. 

She  was  dragging  her  step;  holding,  a 
little,  back.  I  would  have  b^n  beside  her 
in  another  moment — 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Amoryl  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  you  don’t  ^ow  me,  after  saving  me 
firom  a  watery  and  fishy  death  no  more  than 
yesterday  afternoon!” 

It  was  “Gin-Sling.”  She  had  gone  to  her 
cabin,  exhausted,  after  we  reach^  the  ship, 
and  no  one  had  seen  her  again  that  evening. 
Now  she  appeared,  bright  as  a  peony  at  a 
show,  with  her  wonderful  red  hair  tea^  out 
into  a  kind  of  halo,  her  thin  body  cased  in 
some  p>ainted,  vivid  rag;  her  eyes  and  teeth 
sparklmg,  gla^  bracelets  clinking,  an  anklet 
and  a  beU  on  it,  jingling,  feet — dancer’s 
feet  they  were,  small,  but  too  muscular  and 
spread — ^pointing  and  springing,  as  if  they 
moved  to  invisible  music.  I  think,  so  did 
^imy  Treacher  through  her  life;  she 
dairced,  marched,  moved,  to  music  of  her 
own;  niled  her  days — so  far  as  they  were 
ruled — by  laws  not  made  of  man.  I  have 
my  reasons  for  handling  her  tenderly;  I 
know  what  you  do  not,  yet,  of  Jinny. 

Naturally,  I  had  to  answer  her.  And 
naturally,  too,  the  mother  and  daughter 
moved  on,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  Jiimy 
Treacher. 

She  did  not  sit  down.  She  put  both  feet 
together,  and  jumped  high  into  the  air,  two 
or  three  times,  with  incredible  vivacity. 
“That’s  how  I  feel,”  she  said.  “I  always 
feel  like  that  when  the  sun  shines.  Can’t 
live  in  the  dark.  Spoiling  my  career,  it  is. 
They’d  eat  me  up  in  London — I’ve  been 
offered  shop  after  shop — but  I  was  bom  in 
Sydney,  where  it’s  daylight  when  it  b  day¬ 
light,  and  I’ve  got  the  sun  in  my  bones — I 
couldn’t  stick  it  anywhere  they  light  the 
lamps  at  three.  Singapore’s  where  we’re 
bound  for;  I  and  tey  friends.  ‘The 
Chinese  Butterfly,’  comp>any  number  three. 
One  of  their  girls  has  married  and  one  died, 
and  another  wants  to  leave.  So  little  me 
and  mine  come  in,  because  the  managing 
director  of  the  company’s  a  friend  of  ours.” 

I  was  not  interested;  I  was  raging  over  the 
loss  of  my  chance  of  ^leaking  with  Pia — 
but  you  never  knew  Gin-Sling,  if  you  think 
one  could  stand  beside  her,  see  her  look  into 


your  eyes,  and  remain  indifferent.  She 
went  to  the  head  of  any  man,  as  swiftly  as 
the  drink  after  which  she  had,  most  ap¬ 
propriately,  been  named.  She  went  to 
mine.  But  I  didn’t  care.  I  knew  I  should 
sober  again.  There  was  that  in  the  blue 
eyes  of  Pia  to  sober  me  after  a  dozen  of 
Jiimy’s  cocktails. 

And  it  came  into  my  mind  there  and 
then — I  who  had  never  wanted  to  marry 
before — that  this  was  what  true  marriage 
might  mean.  Something  that  could  hold  a 
man  in  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of  a  world 
of  Jinny  Treachers. 

G IN-SLING,  however,  had  no  mind 
to  be  neglected.  “Take  me  for  a 
walk,”  she  said,  half  shutting  her 
eyes  and  shooting  fire  at  me  from  imder 
heavily  bladced  la^es.  She  had  beautiful 
sensuous  eyelids,  round  and  deep  as  white 
shells;  they  flidtered  constantly  as  she 
looked  at  you.  She  was  one  flicker  from 
head  to  foot;  a  human  flame. 

I  marched  with  her  round  the  decks,  and 
if  anything  could  have  made  me  forget  Pia 
and  her  mother  down  below,  that  progress 
would  have  done,  it.  It  was  like  walking 
with  royalty,  to  walk  with  Genevieve 
Treacher.  Men  shot  looks  of  black  envy, 
women  glanced  jealously  aside.  I  could  be¬ 
lieve  what  Mrs.  Kipple  had  told  me,  about 
the  “lionless  Christians,”  now.  The  look 
in  those  girls’  faces  said  plainly;  “So  she 
has  taken  you  too!”  And  I  raized,  what 
perhaps  I  had  not  understood  before,  that 
yesterday’s  incident  had  made  me  some¬ 
thing  of  a  celebrity;  something  worth  the 
throw  of  a  handkerchief.  We  strolled  and 
talked  I  don’t  know  what  about.  I  didn’t 
realize  how  long  we  had  been  walking,  till  I 
saw  Mrs.  Laurier  come  up  from  bre^ast 
again.  If  she  had  looked  at  me  chillingly 
before,  her  eyes  were  freezing  now.  She 
swept  Jinny  Treacher  with  a  glance  that 
should  have  turned  the  girl  to  a  pillar  of  ice. 
I  think  Jinny  felt  it;  but  in  sheer  bravado, 
she  turned  her  head,  stopped  almost  in  Mrs. 
Laurier’s  path,  and  remarked  defiantly, 
“Well,  here  I  am;  what  do  you  think  of 
me?” 

The  main  companion  doorway  was  just 
beside  me.  Like  a  coward,  I  slipped 
through  it  and  fled.  I  don’t  know  to  this 
day  what  happened;  I  only  know  that  as  I 
hurried  down  the  staircase  I  saw  Mrs.  Lau¬ 
rier  passing  on,  undisturbed. 
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A  gHmpse  of  Jinny’s  face  came  to  me 
throe^  a  ^ylight.  She  seemed  as  one  who 
had  seen  a  daylight  ghost. 

“She’s  got  the  death-ray  now,”  I  thought, 
“I  wonder  how  she  likes  k.” 

I  hoped  she  wasn’t  hurt;  you  could  not 
wish  ill  to  her.  Bnt  k  was  imjxssible  not 
to  know  that  my  stock,  with  Mrs.  Laurier, 
had  now  dropped  yet  another  point  below 
par — through  Jinny. 

All  these  things  mattered  little.  What  I 
wanted,  what  I  was  prepared  to  pull  the 
ship  in  pieces  to  get,  was  another  talk  with 
Pia.  1  knew  her  mother  would  nose  us  out 
before  long;  still,  the  dining  saloon,  between 
meals,  is  a  good  place  for  quiet  on  almost 
any  s^,  and  I  lK^>ed  she  would  be  there. 

She  was  lingering  over  the  last  of  her 
breakfast ,  alone  at  her  table.  Almost  every¬ 
one  else  luid  gone;  the  stewards  were  setting 
their  own  meal  at  the  other  end  of  the  sa¬ 
loon.  It  was  a  pleasant  place,  especially  to 
one  whose  eyes  had  long  been  starved  of 
everytiring  beyond  barest  necessities.  Blue 
satin  curtains  waving  from  open  ports; 
chairs,  panellings  of  brocade  and  bird’s-eye 
maf^e;  pictures  let  into  walls;  a  great,  gay 
arch  overhead  painted  in  colors  and  gold 
and  filled  with  the  dime  of  crystal  and  the 
green  and  rose  of  hanging  gardens — all, 
&ese  things  pleased  me,  made  me  catch  a 
sigh  as  I  descended  the  broad  companion 
and  remembered  that  after  tomorrow’s 
noon,  the  diip,  the  splendor,  and  the  jewel 
so  fittingly  enshrined  by  it  all,  would  be  for 
Phil  Amor}',  vagabond  trader,  but  a  fleck 
on  the  far  horizon  of  the  Coral  Sea. 

Pia  was  cutting  open  a  passion  fruit; 
the  shells  of  several  others  lay  about  her 
plate.  You  can  take  quite  a  good  while 
over  a  passion  fruit,  if  you  want  to. 

I  ordered  break^t  and  asked  if  I  might 
join  her.  She  bowed  her  head  a  little  coolly, 
and  I  remembered  that  one  could  see  pass¬ 
ing  figures  on  deck  from  the  open  scuttles 
al»ve  us.  You  couldn’t  curse  Gin-Sling,  if 
you  were  a  man  like  others,  but  if  I  had  l^n 
extraordinary  enou^  to  dislike  Jinny 
Treacher,  I  ^ould  certainly  have  cursed  her 
then,  in  that  she  had  shorn  away  a  few  of 
my  inestimable  njoments;  wasted  them  for 
me  with  the  necessity  of  making  explana¬ 
tions. 

It  took  a  little  while.  I  had  to  tdl  Pia 
that  I  had  been  looking  for  her;  thought  she 
nev'er  would  come  up.  I  had  to  say  that 
with  my  eyes  about  Jinny,  which  I  could 


not,  gallantly,  say  with  my  lips.  Minutes 
ran  away,  stifl  I4a  was  plajdng  wkh. 
that  most  allegorical  and  significant  passion 
fruit;  still  avoiding  my  eyes.  At  any  mo¬ 
ment  Mrs.  Laurier  mi^t  come  swiftly  glid¬ 
ing  down — ^e  was  amazingly  qmdt  and 
quiet  for  a  small  fat  woman — at  any  minute 
launch  the  death-ray  at  noe  again.  I  was 
growing  desperate,  when,  in  an  instant,  the 
whole  prot^m  was  solved,  and  the  situation 
crystallized,  by  a  steward. 

He  had  come  on  board  at  Cairns,  a  tem¬ 
porary  hand,  meant  to  supjdy  the  (dace  of 
one  left  in  the  hospital.  He  was  hardly  up 
to  his  job;  plainly  bewildered  by  the  indti- 
tude  of  duties,  the  scores  of  new  faces  about 
him.  He  had  just  served  me  with  break¬ 
fast,  and  I  don’t  think  he  realized  that  Pia 
had  not  come  in  with  me.  As  he  planted 
my  bacon  and  eggs  down  on  the  taUe,  he 
asked  me,  in  a  perfectly  audible  voice,  not 
undnctur^  with  reproadi —  "What  will 
there  be  for  your  lady,  sir?” 

I  was  (hunb.  Pia  answered  with  perfect 
self-possession:  “Nothing,  thanks.  I’ve  had 
breakfast,”  and  let  him  go  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  just  bradceted  as  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  two  people  who  had  first  met 
on  the  previous  day. 

I  can  see  her  still,  as  she  caught  my  eyes 
with  her  own — and  weren’t  two  Wue 
wells  of  truth — sparkling  with  mischievous 
meniment!  She  pursed  her  lips  up,  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  terribly  shocked,  but  it  was  a 
gay  pretence.  H«  mother  mi^t  have 
thought  it  correct  to  faint  under  Uje  taUe; 
and  if  she  had  thought  it  correct,  would 
have  undoubtedly  done  so,  in  the  pos¬ 
sible  style,  with  an  entirely  correct  disposi¬ 
tion  of  ankles.  But  the  neo-Georgian  girl 
does  not  faint,  literally  or  metaphorkaUy, 
before  the  idea  of  being  somelx^y’s  wife. 
We  both  laughed  consumedly,  and  I  went 
on  with  my  eggs  and  bacon,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  of  it.  AH,  except  for  the  splendid 
fact  that  the  ice  had  bem  broken  between 
us.  We  fairly  burst  into  conversation. 

1DONT  know  what  we  talked  about 
at  first.  It  was  like  orchard-robbing — 
when  you  run  from  one  tree  to  another 
plucking,  eating,  cramming,  hurrying,  in¬ 
tent  on  getting  as  much  as'you  can  in  the 
few  minutes  before  you  are  found  and  chased 
out  by  the  farmer  with  the  cart-whip.  You 
hardly  know  what  you  have  had,  in  the  end, 
only  that  it  has  been  f\m. 
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/  By  and  by  all  the  stewards  had  break¬ 
fast^  and  gone,  and  somebody  wasdusting 
at  the  far  end  of  the  saloon;  and  bells 
sounded,  of  which  we  took  no  note.  We 
were  too  busy  orchard-robbing.  I  remem¬ 
ber  about  thu  time,  that  we  b«^an  to  teU 
each  other  the  story  of  our  lives.  Pia  had 
got  to  the  diamond  bracelet,  and  the  day 
she  rode  for  it  and  won  it  on  Randwick  race¬ 
course;  and  an  interesting  incident  that  had 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  it — when  suddenly 
she  checked  herself,  and  said — 

“It’s  all  such  tosh,  isn’t  it?  You  live  a 
real  life.  Tell  me  some  secrets  and  adven¬ 
tures  in  New  Guinea.” 

Now  I  don’t  know  what  had  helped  her 
to  read  me  as  she  did;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
while  she  was  talking,  something  that  was 
both  a  secret  and  an  adventure — and  a  big 
one  of  both  kinds — ^had  been  floating  about 
in  my  consciousness.  I  had  never  spoken 
of  it,  never  hinted  it,  to  a  soul.  It  was  my 
chief  and  almost  only  reason  for  burying 
myself  on  the  wild  west  coast  as  a  trader, 
b^ond  call  of  civilization;  and  it  might  be 
in  the  end,  the  means  of  setting  me  free  to 
choose  between  the  wild  life  and  the  tame; 
to  choose,  indeed,  between  any  and  all  of 
the  goods  of  this  purchasable  world.  I  had 
been  sitting  on  the  secret  with  the  persis¬ 
tency  of  w^d-fowl  on  an  egg — and  now,  in 
an  instant,  behold  it  discovered,  given  over 
to  the  girl  whom  I  had  not  yet  known  forty- 
ei^t  hours. 

“There  is  an  adventure,”  I  said,  glancing 
about  the  emptied,  silent  saloon.  The  sun 
had  changed  oddly;  it  was  pouring  straight 
down,  now,  through  the  flowers  of  the  haj^- 
ing  garden,  on  to  the  center  table,  thou^ 
ten  minutes  ago,  or  thereabouts,  it  h^ 
seemed  to  come  aslant  through  the  ports. 
The  stewards  had  ceased  clawing  and  rat¬ 
tling  huge  masses  of  silver,  in  some  invisible 
retreat  behind  the  saloon,  and  there  was  a 
faint  dink  of  cups  audible. 

From  the  deck  above  came  the  steady 
tramping  and  scufl&ng  of  feet,  the  sound  of 
vmces;  now  and  the  a  shriek  of  laughter, 
where  G«ievieve  Treacher,  no  doubt,  was 
holding  merry  court. 

“I’ve  never  told  any  one,”  I  went  on. 
Pia  nodded,  as  if  to  say,  “Of  course:  not 
till  I  came.”  It  was  amazing,  how  we  talked 
without  words,  that  morning  on  the  sea. 

“I’ve  erplor^  a  bit,”  I  went  on.  “Not 
much.  It  takes  money.  But  I  know  some¬ 
thing.  There  was  an  expedition  starved 


out,  years  ago,  between  two  unknown 
rivers,  and  just  as  it  had  to  turn  back,  they 
saw  something  wonderful  It  was  so  won¬ 
derful  that  the  leader  of  the  expedition  just 
looked  at  it,  and  came  away,  and  never  said 
a^word  to  any 'one — his  mate  died  on  the 
way  back — but  he  always  meant  to  go  back, 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  the  money  to  fit  out 
again,  because  he  ^ew  there  might  be  a 
fortune  in  it.  Well,  he  never  did;  he  died 
too—” 

“Does  every  one  die  in  Papua?”  cut  in 
Pia.  The  faint  sea-rose  underlying  the 
ivory  of  her  face  was  just  a  little  dimmed. 

“Well,  it  isn’t  exactly  a  sanatorium  out 
back — but  the  towns — ” 

“Never  mind  about  the  towns.  Tell  me 
the  secret.  Did  your  friend  who  died  give 
it  to  you?” 

“No.  He  left  it  to  the  woman  he  had  been 
engaged  to,  only  she — she — ” 

“Died?” 

“No.  She  was  dead  when  he  left  it  to  her 
— I  can’t  help  it;  you  mustn’t  think  every¬ 
body  dies  there  any  more  than  they  do  in 
other  places.” 

I  was  growing  breathless,  with  my  desire 
to  explain  away  the  difficiilty  that  haunts 
all  residents  of  the  dark  land  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  listening  strangers.  It  is  a  fact  that 
our  tales  are  fidl  of  death  and  destruction; 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  statistics  show  nothing 
very  alarming  in  the  way  of  an  annual  death 
rate.  I  don’t  know  how  the  contradiction 
can  be  explained,  but  I  do  know  that  both 
sets  of  facts  are  true. 

“She  was  dead,”  I  went  on,  “and  I 
couldn’t  find  out  anything  about  her  peo¬ 
ple,  and  his  diary  was  in  my  hands,  so  I 
simply  kept  it,  partly  because  I  didn’t  sup¬ 
pose  anybody  would  believe  it  but  myself, 
and  partly  because  I  wasn’t  going  to  have 
any  one  else  trying.  No,  he  had  no  rela¬ 
tions  either — ” 

“But  the  secret,  what  was  it?” 

I  LOOKED  round  again  before  speaking; 
almost  I  thought  I  heard  the  tramp  of 
feet.  But  that  was  not  likely,  no  one 
came  there  at  that  hour  of  the  day.  I  was 
going  on,  when  Pia  jumped  out  of  her  seat 
as  if  a  bucket  of  water  had  been  poured  over 
her,  and  without  a  word  bolted  up  the  wide 
staircase.  Her  flying  heels  disappeared  on 
deck,  just  at  the  moment  when  a  stately 
procession,  through  some  unknown  ship’s 
alleyway,  entered  the  saloon.  The  captain. 
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the  ptirser,  the  doctor,  the  chief  stewvd,  all 
in  vhite,  all  in  their  several  de¬ 

grees  with  gold  hottons,  gold  stripes,  g(4d 
epaulets,  g^  cap  bands.  Eleven  o’clock 
inspection,  nothing  less! 

“Gosh!”  I  murmured,  ccdlecting  m3rself, 
and  standing  up.  The  captain  pou^,  gave 
me  a  kindly  nod,  and  adc^  me  if  I  was  none 
the  worse  for  yesterday’s  adventure;  said 
one  or  two  polite  thini^,  and  passed  on. 
The  chief  steward  ey^  me  with  disap¬ 
proval;  chief  stewards,  owing  to  their  anom¬ 
alous  position,  are  alwa3rB  somewhat  soured, 
and  I  could  see  that  he  didn’t  think  pas¬ 
sengers  were  in  place,  in  the  dining  saloon, 
between  meals.  They  were  all  gone  in  a 
minute,  and  I  had  time  to  recollect  mysdf, 
and  bless  the  ready  ears  of  Pia  Laurier. 

I  did  not  go  out  on  deck;  I  did  not  want 
to.  What  I  wanted  was  to  be  alone,  and 
remember  every  little  thing  she  had  said, 
done,  and  looked,  in  that  amazing  two 
hours.  It  was  impoesible  that  Pia  should 
have  fallen  in  love  with  me — in^x>9sible,  1 
kept  teQing  myself  fiercely.  A  girl  like  that 
—a  girl  w^  had  the  woild  at  her  feet — a 
girl  brought  up — 

Well,  but  if  she  were  not  in  lo«ve,  a  girl 
brought  up  like  that,  what  had  she  b^ 
doing?  Fluting  outrageously,  reasonlessly, 
with  a  man  she  didn’t  Imow  anything  about; 
a  man  of  whom  her  family  certainly  disap- 
provecL  If  she  were  not  in  love  with  me,  I 
was  bound  to  suppose  that  this  sort  of 
thing  was  her  ussual  habit;  that  she  would 
dodge  away  from  her  peop^  to  ’’carry  on” 
below  decks,  with  any  one  and  every  one. 
There  was  no  getting  away  from  it;  if  I  were 
not  especially  favor^,  then  krvdy  hce,  pure 
eyes,' never  on  earth  had  lied  as  clid  the  face, 
the  eyes,  of  Pia  Laurier. 

After  all — that  plui^  yesterday,  the 
sharks! — ^I  did  not  want  to  shake  hands  with 
m3rself  over  an  exploit  that  w'as  nothing  at 
all  compared  to  the  things  one  had  had  to 
do  as  a  matter  of  routine,  day  by  day,  dur- 
iag  the  not -yet-forgotten  great  war;  still, 
I  could  not  deny  that  it  m^t  have  looked 
well  to  a  girl  who  didn’t  know' anything  about 
battlefields.  Certainly  Jinny  Treac^ — 

There  was  no  getting  away  from  Gin- 
Sling.  I  had  not  been  in  my  cabin  ten 
ninutes  wdien  I  heard  a  vivacious  sound  in 
the  alley'way,  odd  stamping  and  scrambling, 
cries  of  a  strangely  min^f^  kind —  “Loo, 
loo!  Sick  him,  si^  him!  Houp-la^yoickst 
Drink  hearty,  we'U  soon  be  dead — ”  a 


phrase,  this  last,  that  I  had  already  recog- 
niaed  as  Jinny  Treacher’s  favorite  war-cry. 
It  had  little  to  do  with  dihii:;  she  was  bo 
drunkard — it  embcxHed,  I  rather  hmcy,  her 
philosophy  of  Ufe;  broke  down  into  common 
speech  quotations  of  whk^  ^  had  never 
heard,  and  expressed  in  brief  the  craving 
all  men  feel  for  joy,  snatdied  hastily  upon 
the  heel  ot  dark. 

I  don’t  meui  to  say  that  I  thought  aH  this 
while  Jinny  mid  her  crew  were  battering, 
as  they  proceeded  at  once  to  batter,  upon 
my  bolt^  door.  It  was  days  later,  when  I 
had  time  to  think,  time  to  bum,  time  to 
pile  up  in  useless  rotting  heaps  of  hours  and 
minutes,  that  I  formulated  the  philosophy 
of  Gin-Sling.  At  the  moment  I  fdt  nothing 
but  gratification  and  dismay;  the  latter  cer¬ 
tainly  strongest.  And  if  you  wonder  how 
one  could  be  gratified  and  dismayed  at  the 
same  moment,  over  a  lady’s  aUher  inti¬ 
mate  caU,  I  can  only  answer  that  you  did 
not  know  Jinny. 

Of  course  I  had  to  open;  and  then  the 
meaning  of  certain  strange  pawing  and 
scratch^  sounds  became  plam;  also  the 
stran^e^ld  that  Jinny  cleady  possessed, 
over  the  male  inhabitants  of  ^e  slop.  A 
dozen  men — mostly  yonthfol  and  fiivoious 
— were  down  on  their  hands  and  knees  on 
the  alle)rway  carpet,  pretending  to  be 
hounds.  Jinny,  with  her  jockey  cap  on  her 
head,  and  a  dog-whip  in  hand,  was  imitiiiing 
a  huntsman — according  to  her  lights,  which 
srere  perhaps  not  of  ^  brightest  “Sick 
him,  Towser,”  she  cried.  “Ss — ssi  Trusty! 
Poll  him  out,  tear  him!”  Two  youths,  howl¬ 
ing  dismally,  tugged  me  h>rth  and  rolled  me 
unresisting  on  the  carpet.  I  played  up,  and 
acted  death,  wondering  all  the  time  what 
on  earth  it  was  about,  and  wishing  myself 
wrell  out  of  it  For  the  truth  is  that  we  who 
leapied  from  childhood  into  sudden,  hard 
maturity,  under  the  bellowing  teachers  of 
the  Ardennes,  have  litde  ]^y  ikt  in  us. 


'V  TOT  immediatriy  was  I  to  be  enlight- 
rV|  ened;  the  sudden  appearance  on  the 
JL  w  scene  of  Mis.  Kipple  prevented  that. 
1  cannot  pretend  to  say  why  that  worthy 
lady  tum^  up  at  an  tmwonted  hour  among 
the  sleeping  cabins,  on  a  det^  that  wasn’t 
hers,  though  periiaps  one  may  be  aMowed  to 
guess,  in  view  of  the  fiu:t  that  Jinny’s  crew 
was  making  noise  enough  to  wake  dead. 
At  all  events,  she  did  appear,  and  Jinny, 
shouting,  cau^t  hold  of  her. 


“In  at  the  death!”  she  yelled.  “You  must 
be  blooded.”  She  ran  a  forefin^  across 
her  rouged  Iqis,  and  smeared  1^.  Kip- 
ple’s  cheek  with  a  hepr  cross. 

Mrs.  Kii^le,  smiling  a  smile  that  had 
something  ^  the  quality  of  the  Laurier 
death-ray  in  it,  subnutted.  I  think  she  was 
fuUy  paid,  by  the  hope  of  being  the  first  to 
report  another  “dis^aceful  riot.” 

That  woman  shoidd  have  been  a  Yankee 
journalist.  “Scoops”  were  her  passion. 

“Now  may  one  ask,”  she  said,  “why  you 
are  ill-treating  our  hero?” 

“Damn,”  I  muttered,  head  on  the  carpet. 
“I  can’t  stick  hero.” 

Nobody  heard  me;  the  youths  were  pre¬ 
tending  to  sit  up  and  beg  from  the  hunts¬ 
man — and  Jinny  was  patting  their  heads 
and  calling  them  good  dogs. 

“Oh,”  ^e  answered  to  Mrs.  Eapple’s  de¬ 
mand,  “that’s  just  it;  we  don’t  mean  to  let 
a  hero  skulk,  especially  when  everybody’s 
looking  for  him  to  present  an  address.” 

I  haid  to  beg  Mrs.  Kipple’s  pardon  imme¬ 
diately,  because  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
I  said — exactly  what  you  wovild  have  S£ud. 
It  was  no  use,  however;  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  me  out,  and  have  me  out 
they  did.  And  a  little  later,  in  the  music- 
room,  the  doctor  read  an  address  that  nmde 
me  feel  one  blush  from  scalp  to  sole,  after¬ 
wards  presenting  me  with  the  beastly  thing, 
to  keep. 

AND  after  the  horrid  ceremony,  Jin- 
ny,  in  a  solemn  processional  way, 
A  jL  marched  out  before  me,  blowing 
imaginary  trumpets,  until  we  reached  the 
companion,  when  she  dropped  her  dignity, 
call^  “Houp-la!  Get  out  of  the  way,”  and 
shouldered  through  a  press  of  passengers. 

It  was  Mrs.  Kipple’s  luck  alone  that  pre¬ 
vented  her  being  smitten  in  the  face  by  the 
{xeposterous  heel  of  Jinny’s  shoe,  as  Jinny 
slid  gorgeously  down  the  banisters,  right  on 
to  the  mat  before  the  saloon  door. 

Sky  and  sea  pale  blue  with  a  laugh  in  the 
heart  of  it,  and  a  hint  of  coming  dark  that 
shadowed  the  laugh,  even  as  some  subcon¬ 
scious  thought  of  time  that  flies,  beauty 
that  passes,  was  wont  to  shadow  the  sun  of 
Jinny’s  mepriment.  Light,  golden  still,  but 
thick  as  honey,  spilled  like  honey  in  long 
pools  about  the  decks,  sliding  and  moving 
as  the  steamer  sway^  upon  her  course. 
Gulls  screaming  about  the  mast-heads,  as 
they  scream  at  break  of  even.  In  fine,  my 


last  day  almost  gone.  My  voyage  over,  all 
but  the  night  and  a  useless  hour  or  two  d 
early  morning;  for  we  were  not,  after  all,  to 
run  into  Thursday  Island;  a  tender  was  to 
meet  the  ship,  and  take  the  passengers  off. 

What  had  I  done;  where  was  the  link  that 
I  had  sworn  should  bridge  the  space  between 
Pia  Laurier’s  life  and  mine,  somehow,  be¬ 
fore  I  left  the  ship?  The  answer  was— 
nothing;  nowhere. 

JINNY  and  her  crew  had  never  left  me 
alone,  from  morning  until  now.  The 
^  two  other  girls  had  been  pressed  into 
service;  they  with  Jiimy’s  special  posse  of 
youthful  admirers,  and  last,  never  least, 
Gin-Sling  herself,  had  combined  to  keep 
every  moment  occupied.  Jazzing  on  the 
promenade  deck;  “treasure-hunting”  all 
over  the  ship,  with  a  lock  of  red  curly  hair 
as  prize  (and  at  the  last  it  turned  out  amid 
screams  of  laughter,  to  be  a  curl  cut  from  a 
setter  dog  in  charge  of  the  ship’s  butcher). 
Tea  in  the  captain’s  cabin;  the  three  girls, 
the  chief  officer,  the  captain,  and  myself. 
A  special  entertainment  this,  got  up  to  do 
me  honor,  which  I  loathed,  but  could  not 
avoid — all  these  things  had  eaten,  minute 
by  minute,  hour  by  hour,  into  my  precious 
afternoon,  imtil  now  it  was  near  sunset,  and 
the  west  toward  which  we  were  running, 
gateway  of  the  Old  World’s  East,  was  rd 
with  the  life  blood  of  the  last  day  Pia  and  I 
might  ever  know,  together. 

There  wasn’t  a  man  on  the  ship  who  did 
not  envy  me,  I  think,  for  Jinny  made  me 
her  partner  in  every  game,  and  if  I  did  not 
kiss  her  a  dozen  times  or  more,  behind  fun¬ 
nels,  deckhouses,  inside  alleyways  and  down 
companions,  it  was  not  because  she  did  not 
give  me  a  fair  chance  of  doing  so.  I  suppose 
I  was  freely -credited  with  what  I  did  not 
take.  At  any  rate  I  caught  the  stinging  Uul 
of  a  joke  or  two  while  passing  the  smok^ 
room  windows  on  one  of  Jiimy’s  wild 
“plays.” 

She  may  have  been  touched  also.  At  all 
events  she  paused,  and  with  a  self-posses¬ 
sion  I  had  not  thought  to  be  in  her,  faced 
me,  and  asked  straight  out — 

“Why  don’t  you  like  me,  Mr.  Phil 
Amory?” 

“But  of  course  I  do,”  I  answered  her. 
We  had  pre-empted  a  vacant  space  of  deck; 
I  remember  Jinny  was  standing,  rather  tall 
and  very  thin,  against  an  indescribably 
glorious  volcano-burst  of  sunset.  I  could  see 
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Bothing  of  her  face;  she  must  ba^e  seen 
mine  outlined  in  ^rpest  no  camou¬ 
flage,  no  reserves  possible. 

“You  don’t,”  she  stated,  cooBy.  “Not 
liter  saving  my  life  and  all.” 

“Lddi^l”  I  said.  “No,  I  don’t  like  you. 

H  I  saw  mote  of  you,  I  should  bve  you. 
But  Ifldng — that’s  another  thing.” 

Jinny  puzzled  this  out.  She  was  not  used 
to  subtleties.  But  rtie  could  jump  to  con¬ 
clusions  with  fearsome  swiftness,  and  she 
jumped  now,  skipping  intermediate  links. 

“I  know  what  you  mean  by  love,”  she 
uud,  atnl  suddenly,  coarsely,  shie  tum^  and 
spat  into  the  water. 

“Do  you  know,”  she  said,  and  now  she 
turned  so  that  I  could  see  her  face;  the  t^- 
&e  eyes,  gold  eyes  rimmed  with  dark;  the 
des'uous,  bimutif^  naouth,  the  dtcling  hair — 
“Do  you  know  what  the  square  emerald 
ring  on  Pia  Laurier’s  haml  is?” 

“Ring?”  I  said  stupidly.  Most  men  no¬ 
tice  rings  scarce  at  all.  I  remembered  seeing 
jewels  on  Pia’s  taimed  brown-satin  wrist — 
<x  was  it  on  the  fingers,  with  the  dainty 
white  V-marks  between,  where  the  sun  had 
spared  to  strike? 

“Do  you  know  who  set  the  fashion?” 

“I  d^’t  know  it  was  a  fa^mm,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  still  hopekssfy  at  sea. 

“It  was  Princess  Mary — ^when  she  got  en¬ 
gaged.  All  the  smart  girls  have  wanted 
square  mneralds  ever  ^nce.  ^n<^e  that.” 

She  whirled,  one  of  her  dancer  whirls,  and 
kft  me.  “Come  on,  girls,”  I  heard  her  cry¬ 
ing,  down  the  dec^.  “Get  the  gramophone 
going  again.  ’Nother  dance — (bink  hearty, 
we’ll  soon  be  dead.” 

SO  LITTLE  did  I  understsmd  what  she 
meant,  that  1  was  conscious,  at  first, 
only  ci  relief.  She  had  let  me  go; 
ceased  paying  with  me  as  a  cat  plays  with 
a  mouse,  that  tries  to  free  itself  ceaseles^y, 
and  ceasdessly  is  patted  bcudc  again.  I 
could  go  where  I  liked,  I  could  hunt  upPia 
Laurier,  who  had  not  been  visible  all  after¬ 
noon.  Part  of  my  coinage  of  golden  hours 
was  still  unspent;  I  must  hu^>^d  it,  use  it 
wisely.  Ka — Jinny — 

I  was  hurrying  towards  the'musk-room, 
an  excellent  strategic  point  few  viewing  the 
main  companion  and  the  decks — ^when  the 
full  meaning  of  Jmny's  remarks,  and  of  her 
Serce  “Smoke  that!”  broke  on  me. 

Princess  Maiy  had  faiKied  a  square  em¬ 
erald  f<w  an  engagement  ring.  Prmcess 


Mary  had  made  square  emerald  engage¬ 
ment  rings  popular  witii  the  set  to  ^ich 
Pia  Laurier  belonged.  Pia  wore  a  square 
emerald  ring — I  remembered — fktally  I  re¬ 
membered  now! — on  her  third  left  finger. 

Three  times,  then — by  my  poverty,  by 
her  position,  and  by  the  significance  of  that 
ring— Pia  was  not  for  me. 

The  pure  face,  the  beautiful  eyes,  had  lied 
after  all.  She  was  a  common  flirt.  I  had 
made  myself  notorious  by  my  rescue  of 
Jinny  Treacher;  Miss  Laurier  teul  stooped, 
like  a  pedigreed  dog  that  deigns  to  r^  a 
mongrel  of  its  bone,  and  fikb^  away  Gin- 
Sling’s  little-worth  capture.'  She  not 
want  me,  but  she  had  made  pretty  play  of 
pretend!^  she  did — in  order  to  score  over 
Jinny,  the  devourer  of  hearts. 

I  b(^eved  what  Jinny  had  said;  I  was'veiy 
sure  ^  was  no  liar.  It  was  mierety  a 
termination  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  that 
made  me  decide  I  would  see  Pia  once  more 
before  I  left  the  diip,  and  ask  her.  to  her 
face  if  what  I  heard  was  true.  Mrs.  Kip- 
jfle  had  told  me — but  it  seemed  Mrs.  Kipple 
was  not  infallible;  few  gossips  are. 

Once,  across  the  saloon  that  ni^t,  I  saw 
the  clear  profile,  the  beautifully  shaped 
Mack  head.  Oacx,  on  deck,  the  rose-gera¬ 
nium  perfume  that  IHaXaurier  used,  came 
floatmg  across  a  little  space  of  da^,  and  I 
saw  a  pale  dress  pass — ^hesitate — go  on 
again.  I  did  not  move;  I  said  no  wc^.  If 
I  am  angry,  I  am  angry.  That  night  I  had 
rather  takor  the  vel^  nedc  of  ^  in  ray 
hands  and  twisted  it  bade  till  it  gave  way, 
cracking,  in  my  hands  (as  I  have  twisted  t^ 
neck  of  a  Genmn,  roUi^  together  in  trench 
mud)  than  hdd  her  and  kis^  her  as  I  had 
not  yet  done. 

IT  WAS  very  early  when  the  oigmes 
came  to  rest  next  raocning,  arrd  the 
ship,  her  way  stopped,  lay  stfll  upcm  the 
cdadotr-blue  waters  that  surround  Goode 
Island. 

Here  the  tender  from  Thursday  was  to 
meet  us,  and  here  my  blse  splendors  were 
to  end.  Phil  Amory,  bit  of  vmr  wastage, 
trader  from  the  back  end  nowhere,  was 
**to  be  taken  to  the  place  from  whence  he 
came.”  And  if,  once  arrived  there,  he  chose 
to  hang  himself  by  the  neck  tiD  he  was  dead, 
it  would  be  noboi^’s  business  but  his  own. 

My  suitcases  were  on  deck,  my  steward 
tipped,  the  tender  rising  and  faffing  bebw 
the  ladder,  on  which  I  was  just  about  to  set 
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foot,  when  the  sound  of  my  name,  dearly 
and  almost  precisely  spoken,  made  me  look 
roimd. 

I  had  meant  to  go  without  seeing  her 
again.  1  had  forgotten  that  there  was  any 
feeling  save  my  own,  and  any  will  but  mine, 
in  question,  though  I  might  have  remem¬ 
ber^  since  my  thought  was  so  set  on  jewels 
and  what  they  signified,  the  meaning  of  that 
diamond  bracelet  of  Fia’s;  the  trophy  she 
had  won  upon  Randwick  course,  struggling, 
with  a  tornado  in  her  lungs,  and  the  fury  of 
a  thorougbred  stallion  barely  held  in  by  her 
Mnfl.ll  hands,  for  victory,  in  a  crowd  of  riders 
stronger,  more  ruthless  than  herself;  death 
at  her  dbow,  defeat,  scarcely  less  bitter, 
only  inches  away.  1  might  have  known 
that  that  girl,  modem  of  the  modems,  brav¬ 
est  of  the  brave,  would  not,  like  one  of  her 
Edwardian  forebears,  take  my  defection  for 
granted,  and  go  to  her  sewing  and  her 
prayers. 

She  did  not.  She  had  got  up  at  dawn, 
dressed  herself  in  something  that  was  like 
a  spray  of  lilac  blossom  (thoiigh  even  my 
ine3q}erience  could  gauge  the  alarming  value 
of  t^t  piece  of  French  simplicity)  and  was 
there,  at  the  head  of  the  accommodation 
ladder,  holding  out  her  hand,  the  hand  that 
did  not  bear  ^e  emerald  ring. 

I  could  not  refuse  to  take  it.  I  felt  her 
cool  fingers  in  mine,  for  one  everlasting  mo¬ 
ment;  and  it  was  as  if  they  came,  in  that 
moment,  home,  where  they  had  always  be¬ 
longed.  I  don’t  know  vdiich  of  us  fimt  let 
go.  I  don’t  know  what  we  said — some¬ 
thing  about  leaving  early,  and  having  been 
busy;  words  that  ^d  not  matter  at  all.  I 
know  that  in  one  moment,  with  the  tender 
dancing  below  and  the  luggage  gone,  and 
the  passengers  who  were  to  join  coming' up 
the  ladder,  I  realiaed  that  I  had  been  an 
incredible  fool,  and  that  it  was  too  late  to 
do  anything  at  all  about  it.  If  she  was  en¬ 
gaged — if  she  wasn’t — she  liked  me.  Me. 
She  had  not  been  flirting.  Her  eyes  were 
dark  with  sleeplessness,  and  the  shadow 
that  comes  of  love  denied.  She  looked  at 
me,  and  made  the  little  movement  with  her 
lips  that  means  .  .' .  you  know.  And  I 
would  have  given  five  years  of  my  life  for 
the  chance — impossible  now — of  taking  her 
in  my  arms  and  kissingher  very  breath  away. 

All  round  us  there  were  deckhands  scrub¬ 
bing,  stewards  carrying  things,  the  fourth 
offinr  was  posted  at  the  head  of  the  ladder, 
a  stewardess,  armored  in  white  starch — 


God  knows  what  she  wanted  there — was 
gaping  in  the  nearest  doorway.  Passengers, 
new  arrivals,  began  to  shove  past  Pia  and 
myself,  coming  between  us.  “Sir,”,  said 
some  cursed  person,  “if  you  want  to  go 
ashore,  you’d  better  not  keep  the  tender; 
captain’s  anxious  to  get  away.”  The  ten¬ 
der,  backing  him  up,  began  to  roar  dis¬ 
gustingly,  and  on  the  top  of  it  all  the  steam¬ 
er’s  whistle  suddenly  bellowed  like  a  thou¬ 
sand  bulls. 

I  DON’T  know  what  I’d  have  done— 
missed  my  passage,  maybe,  and  trusted 
to  luck  to  see  me  back  from  the  East 
when  I  had  spent  every  coin  I  owned,  get¬ 
ting  there — if,  at  that  minute,  a  very  tall, 
thin  man  had  not  come  up  the  l^der, 
pushed  determinedly  between  Pia  and  my¬ 
self,  and  taken  her  by  both  hands.  He  kept 
pumping  her  wrists  up  and  down,  and  star¬ 
ing  at  her  as  if  he  could  never  have  enough 
of  it.  He  was  extremely  handsome — sharp, 
regular  features,  somewhat  marred  by  a 
brief,  George  V  beard,  chestnut  hair  clipped 
close  to  keep  it  from  waving,  large,  brown, 
hard  eyes,  figure  of  an  a^ete.  I  could 
have  cheerfully  split  his  skull  with  an  ax. 
I  knew  wdio  he  was  without  asking;  but  if 
confirmation  was  needed,  I  had  it  when  an 
obsequious  steward  rushed  forward,  tread¬ 
ing  on  my  toes  as  he  went,  and  bleated— 
“What  cabin.  Sir  Richard?  Shall  I  take 
your  luggage.  Sir  Richard?” 

Instantly  the  whole  wmght  of  the  social 
system  by  and  in  which  the  clan  of  Lauriers 
lived,  seemed  to  press  down  upon  me  like  a 
giant  hand,  pushing,  relentlessly,  Pia  and 
myself  apart.  I  saw  in  one  thousand- 
faceted  vision,  the  world  my  people  had 
owned  and  lost;  its  myriad  reserves,  d^ 
fences,  shibboleths,  its  fierce  prides  and  piti¬ 
less  scorns;  its  solid  pedestal  of  property, 
lifting  all  who  belonged  to  it  far,  very  far 
above  the  mud  and  dust  in  which  we  others 
must  go. 

I  saw  the  stately  rhythm  of  Laurier  life, 
English  in  solidity  and  harmony,  Aus¬ 
tralian  in  its  startling  freedoms,  such  as 
that  which  permitted  Pia  to  ride  and  win 
amateur  races  in  public;  but  always  the 
same,  always  unalterably  convinced  of  its 
own  essential  rightness  and  sufficiency.  I 
saw  the  rebel  wildness  of  my  own,  the  Gipsy 
spirit  in  it  that  was  as  the  ^t  of  life  to  me, 
and  realized,  as  I  had  not  done  before,  the 
price  I  paid  for  all  that.  I  had  been  fool 
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enough  to  thdnk  I  had  it  free.  Folly!  What 
was  ever  given  free  on  earth? 

The  tense  moment  passed.  Sir  Richard 
had  let  go  Pia’s  hand;  was  busying  himself 
with  the  traveler’s  eternal  preoccupation  of 
baggage.  I  had  seen  what  I  had  seen,  and 
I  knew,  as  well  as  if  I  had  had  an  hour  to 
think  it  all  out,  instead  of  a  couple  of  sec¬ 
onds,  that  what  was — ^for  Pia — was  best. 

I  coiild  wreck  her  engagement  if  I  chose — of 
this  I  was  sure — but  I  was  equally  stue 
that  if  1  could,  I  would  not.  I  would  drop 
out  of  her  world  as  I  had  dropped  in.  The 
male  Cinderella’s  pumpkin  coach  was 
ready;  his  hour  had  struck;  back  to  the 
ashes!  and  let  the  fairy  princess  stay  in  her 
palace,  undisturbed. 

If  I  was  sick  at  heart,  as  1  went  down  that 
endless  stair,  I  was  doubtless  no  worse  than 
many  millions  elsewhere  who  were  sick  of 
heart  that  day,  and  of  the  same  disease. 
So  I  tried  to  t^  myself,  when  the  tender 
was  reached,  and  I  had  found  a  seat  on  the 
roof  of  the  cabin,  and  the  engine  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  over  with  loud  spatting  and 
drumming  noises.  So  I  tried  to  beheve, 
when  I  saw  the  face  of  Pia  looking  down  at 
me  from  the  rail,  a  long,  long  way  above, 
and  felt  her  eyes  fall  on  me  like  the  hght  of  a 
star,  strange,  sad,  remotely  fair.  I,  who 
was  merry  enough  by  nature,  had  no  laugh¬ 
ter  left  in  me  t^t  day,  else  I  think  I  must 
have  been  amused  at  the  sudden  sight  of 
Mrs.  Laurier,  arrived  too  late,  shooting  her 
celebrated  death-ray  at  me  “with  intent,” 
as  she  stood,  kimono-clad,  in  the  alleyway 
door.  Or  at  the  other,  fairer  vision  on  the 
ship’s  sacred  bridge — 1  knew  at  once  that 
only  Jiimy  could  thus  profane  the  high 
altar-folding  an  imaginary  glass  to  its 
lips,  waving  an  arm  at  me,  and  shouting 
what  I  guessed  at,  but  could  not  hear — 
“Drink  hearty,  we’ll  soon  be  dead!” 

Then  the  tender  champed  and  fussed 
away,  and  the  ship  receded  faster  and  faster, 
and  that  chapter  in  my  life  was  done. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  MANGROVE  WALL 


1CAME  back  to  Dam,  off  western  Pa¬ 
pua,  on  a  brimming  tide,  that  masked 
the  mud-flats  with  acres  of  reflected 
island,  miles  of  bright  mirrored  sky.  The 
lawns,  green  as  lettuce,  the  leaning  palms, 

the  red  roofs  of  the  little,  tin-built  houses, 
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showed  clear  as  pictures  in  stained  ^sus, 
above  and  below  the  tide-line.  The  high, 
angry  sky — there  is  always  a  threat  of 
storm  about  the  skies  of  Dam — seemed 
to  fill  heaven  and  earth,  as  I  ran,  scatter¬ 
ing  clouds  beneath  the  forefoot  of  the  * 
cutter,  to  my  anchorage.  Over  against  the 
island,  that  lay  there  piping  its  weak  note 
of  protest  against  the  sava^ry  of  stone- 
age  Papua  ran,  long,  mysterious,  dusk,  the 
curving  mangrove  wrall  that  flings  de-' 
fiance  in  the  f^  of  civilization;  lifts,  to  the 
ear  attuned,  its  own  gigantic  organ  sound, 
singing  thinK  primal,  never-to-be-changed. 

And  if  you  think  that,  in  this,  I  speak  of  the 
rustle  of  leaves,  sounds  of  water  hqising 
downward  through  twristed  roots  to  sea,  I  ask 
your  p>ardon.  I  have,  ill-manneredly,  used 
in  your  presence  a  language  that  is  not  yours. 

The  dream  that  1  had  dreamed  on  the 
great  liner  clung  about  me  srill,  but  only  as 
the  aftermath  of  an  opium  carouse  may 
cling  about  a  man  who  has  left  behind  him, 
days  and  miles  away,  the  place  where  he 
drank  and  dreamed.  With  every  hour  the 
memory  of  those  wild  visions  grows  weaker; 
incredible  blossoms,  great  as  thrones  in  a 
fairy  palace,  and  gemmed  with  dew  out- 
spangling  diamonds  and  emeralds;  piled - 
wonders  of  tower  on  tower,  of  crystjil  mile- 
long  windows,  crepitating  with  lights;  mar¬ 
vel  of  faces  fairer  than  the  face  “that 
launched  a  thousand  ships”  and  limbs  more 
beautiful  than  flowers  t^t  float  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  lake  at  dawn — these  fade.  The  dreamer 
sheds  the  last  thin,  iridescent  rags  of  his 
dream;  stands  bare  to  the  bare,  gray  world 
once  more. 

So  it  was  with  me,  when  I  reached  the 
Daru  roadstead.  I  anchored,  slimg  my  ^1 

dinghy  out  (for  I  had  made  the  hundred 
and  twenty  mile  run  across  from  Australia, 
alone)  got  pratique  from  the  thin,  young  'i 

Govenunent  official  who  rowed  out  to  meet  ■ 

me,  changed  with  him  the  news  of  the  island 
— native  dances;  catches  of  dugong;  patrols 
gone  out  up  the  Fly,  patrols  come  back;  - 

batches  of  prisoners  from  the  cannibal  ^ 

tribes  inland;  (“Keep  me  a  good  cooky  out 
of  the  lot,”  I  b^ged,  knowing  that  your 
tamed  nuui-eater  is  matchless  in  the 
kitchen)  calls  of  the  schooner  Aramea, 
calls  of  the  tiny  “Papuan  Chief”  from  Port 
Moresby — news  of  the  latest  exploring  ex¬ 
pedition  from  England  or  America,  which 
had  gone,  as  they  mostly  go,  up  to  some-  I 

body’s  plantation  and  somet^y  else’s  i 
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police  camp,  and  hurried  home  to  collect 
the  acclamations  of  the  British  puUic,  on 
the  fewrt  of  having  ventured — “where  never 
white  man  trod  brfore — ”  rumors,  wild  but 
true,  concerning  the  deeds  of  the  A.  R.  M.’s 
(Asst.  Res.  Magistrates)  with  half  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  police,  and  a  tudcer-box  or  two,  weeks 
beyond  the  mysterious  regions  of  the  Alice 
RSrer,  in  the  genuine  unknown — all  this, 
and  more,  I  heard,  uhile  we  sat  cheerfully 
on  the  cutter’s  hatch,  my  cfinghy  and  the 
c^Bcial  whaleboat  lymg  still  as  “painted 
ships  upon  a  pcun^  ocean.”  The  pipe 
of  peace  in  Peidey’s  mouth  and  mine,  and  in 
our  hearts  the  leisure  and  the  long,  long 
thoughts,  that  live  out  back,  and  out  back 
only. 

!^-and-by,  I  slung  my  gear  together, 
locA^  to  tiw  caUe  of  tte  cutter,  rowed 
mys^  ariwre  and  pulled  the  din  Ay  up  on 
the  stones.  Purchase  had  gone  Aead  with 
his  police;  I  walked  alone  up  the  endless 
stretch  of  Daru  jetty.  The  tide,  rrow,  was 
running  hist  away  to  sea,  and  Ae  (x>ming 
sunset  was  reflected  in  sheets  of  muddy 
flame  upon  the  flats  left  bare.  I  had 
Apped  through  the  magic  door,  got  myself 
into  the  fourdt  chmensional  worid  that  lies 
beyond  the  world  Uiat  most  men  know, 
'rtne  here  was  not  time.  Life  was  subtly 
changed;  oneself  was  changed.  And  what 
one  wanted — what  we  all  wanted,  the  A.  R. 
M.’s  and  patnfl  officers  with  their  amazing, 
terribk  journeys;  the  traders  who  liv^ 
lives  devoid  of  cohort  and  amusement;  the 
m«i  who  were  neither  true  trader  nor  Gov- 
ermnent  (Acer,  just  Gipsies  like  myself — 
was  the  thing  that  one  can  never  define, 
though  cme  give  one’s  bcxly  to  be  destroyed 
and  one’s  soul  to  be  starved,  for  love  of  it — 
the  “Somethii^  Lost.” 

IF  THE  thought  of  Pia  Laurier  came 
back  to  me,  in  my  trading  store  be¬ 
hind  the  beach  of  Daru,  I  think  it  came 
as  a  chime  of  bells  comes,  from  some  distant 
clock-tower,  sounding  often,  scarcely  heard; 
part  of  one’s  life,  yet  scarcely  remem¬ 
bered  unless,  for  any  reason,  its  music  is 
withdrawn.  Possibly  I  would  have  told 
any  one  who  asked,  that  I  did  not  think 
of  her. 

She  had  gone  throuA  niy  life  as  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  goes  through  a  house,  scatter¬ 
ing  the  common  things  of  hourly  use,  break¬ 
ing  the  mirrors,  slamming  windows  and 
doors,  sending  papers  and  letters  away  down 


streets,  and  makh^"  the  place  look  as  if 
nothing  would  ever  M  tfre  same  again. 

But  winds  pass  by,  and  household  gods 
are  gathered  and  set  up  once  more.  The 
wind  that  was  Pia  had  blown,  and  passed, 
— I  thought. 

One  trace  it  had  left.  I  could  not  keep 
from  diinking  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe. 
He  trouWed  me.  Not  so  much  because  he 
was  going  to  marry  Pia,  thouA  that  was  a 
spot  of  raw  pain,  never  unnecessarily  to  be 
touched,  but  b^use  of  a  certain,  odd, 
floating  resemblance  in  his  face  to  some¬ 
thing,  scmie  one  undetermined,  that  had 
struA  me,  in  those  few  moments  upon  the 
ladder  of  the  ship.  It  worried  me  as  a 
name,  half  forgotten,  worries;  and  that  is 
like  a  loose  tooth  in  tie  mouth.  You  re¬ 
member — “I  know  die  shape  of  the  name — 
I  know  it  begins  with  E — ^h’s  a  soft  name, 
fluffy,  had  it  there,  almost!  Come  out, 
come  out!  FD  remember  it  in  a  minute — 
gone  again,  damn! — E — E — Eb,  Ec,  Ed, 
Ef,  Eg.  What  is  it?  Hang  the  thing.  I’ll 
forget  about  it;  it  doesn’t  matter  anyhow. 
What  was  I  doing  before?**  Driven  away, 
the  worry  return^  like  a  wasp,  buzzing  and 
darting,  utterly  trivial,  yet  utterly  madden¬ 
ing.  Only  one  remedy,  to  find  out  the  name, 
catch  the  wasp  and  bi^t  it  flat. 

I  could  not  catch  my  wasp. 

It  troubled  me  at  the  oddest  moments. 
My  store — I  think  I  have  not  told  you — 
was  almost  on  the  beach.  It  stcx)d  perched 
upon  high  piles,  with  a  flight  of  rough  steps 
leading  up  and  in.  There  were  palm  trees 
all  rcrand  it;  they  made,  day  through  and 
night  throuA>  the  dry-papery  rustle  that 
only  palms  can  make.  The  interior  was 
one  large  dusk  cave,  with  light  that  fell 
from  doors  set  at  each  end.  At  first,  you 
didn’t  see  much;  in  a  minute  or  two,  the 
shining  clusters  of  tin  billycans  and  panni¬ 
kins  in  the  roof,  and  the  piled  strata  of 
cottons,  red,  yellcyw,  pink  and  green,  and 
the  loin-doths  and  the  yard-long  knives, 
and  the  strings  of  beads,  like  strange  little 
fruits,  and  the  plates  and  the  lanterns  and 
the  sacks  of  rice  and  the  towers  of  tinned 
meats  and  fish,  became  dimly  visible,  each 
in  its  place. 

There  was  always  a  wind  blowing  through, 
from  door  to  door,  and  the  red  loin-cloths, 
festooned  on  strings,  were  always  waving 
gently  in  it,  and  the  bill}^ns  liAf^y  swing¬ 
ing,  with  a  sound  like  the  b^t  of  tiny 
cymbals.  And  there  was  a  mossy  and  fishy 
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smdl  from  the  reef,  not  unpleasant,  and 
a  warm  whiff  of  frangipanni  flowers;  for 
Dam  is  full  of  these.  And  through  the  two 
doors  there  used  to  come  a  dazzle  of  furious 
green,  green  that  burned,  and  after  midday, 
the  plate-glass  glitter  of  the  sea.  Dam, 
Dam  by  the  western  boundary  of  Papua, 
where  civilization  stops,' ships  come  seldom, 
and  time  is  marked  by  rise  and  set  of  sun — 
Dam,  an  island,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
islands,  holds  in  its  heart,  though  it  is 
western  Pacific,  the  secret  of  the  tme  South 
Seas. 

A  LL  very  well,  and  I  felt  it,  as  I  moved 
LA  about  among  my  cottons  and  tins, 
L.  jL  bargaining  with  wild  fellows  from 
the  Fly  for  a  canoe  load  of  coconuts,  selling 
tinned  meat  for  turtle-shell,  rice  for  a  catch 
of  trocas.  I  felt  it,  and  liked  it,  for  I  had 
tasted  the  honey  of  the  South  Sea  world, 
and  its  flavor  was  pleasant  to  recall,  though 
in  tmth  the  strong  liquor  of  the  western 
islands  suited  me  b^t.  But  why — why  was 
the  store,  and  the  blaze  of  green  bush  and 
dazzle  of  sea  water,  seen  though  its  open 
doorway  and  the  smells  of  reef  and  shell 
and  frangipanni  flower — aye,  and  the  very 
winds  that  blew  unendingly  from  door  to 
door — why  was  all  this  connected  in  my 
mind  wi^  Richard  Fanshawe,  airman, 
company  promoter,  wealthy  man  and  future 
custodian  of  Pia  Laurier’s  life? 

I  could  not  tell.  Often  1  did  not  think  of 
it.  I  was  reasonably  busy  as  a  trader,  and 
my  beat,  up  and  down  the  coast  in  the  cut¬ 
ter,  was  a  long  one;  the  cmcial  peak  of  sol¬ 
vency  had  just  been  reached,  and  passed, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  send  money  up  to 
Port  Moresby  Bank.  Not  much,  heaven 
knows — when  I  had  bought  new  stock  with 
most  of  my  windfall,  and  got  the  cutter’s 
engine  repaired  with  the  rest,  I  hadn’t  more 
than  ten  pounds  left  to  the  good.  But 
still,  it  was  prosperity,  or  the  dawn  of  that 
pleasant  condition;  and  it  promised,  in  due 
time,  the  fulfilment  of  my  dream  of  explora¬ 
tion.  Nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe,  far  above  me  and  my 
little  affairs,  as  Pia  I^urier  wasabove  us  both. 

Where  was  the  connection?  I  would 
have  given  much  to  know.  But  weeks 
passed,  and  I  was  no  nearer  recalling  the 
vague,  three-parts  forgotten  thing  that 
linked  Sir  Richard  Fan^awe  to  Dam  and 
its  sea-scents  and  windy  doorways,  and  my 
little  trading  store. 


And  now  I  have  to  relate  when,  and  in 
what  manner,  enlightenment  came. 

I  HAD  gone  up  to  the  residency  on  an 
afternoon  when  there  was  something  do¬ 
ing  more  than  usxial;  the  R.  M.  was  back 
from  a  wild  patrol  beyond  the  utmost  rim  of 
civilization  or  knowledge;  an  A.  R.  M.  and 
a  patrol  officer  happened  to  be  “in”  at  the 
same  time,  and  this  was  an  occurence  so  im- 
usual  as  to  warrant,  fairly,  a  dinner-party. 
David  Bassett,  the  R.  M.,  a  very  good  friei^ 
of  mine,  had  sent  a  prisoner  to  my  store  with 
a  note — 

Deax  Ahoky: 

Come  around  to  dinner  if  you  can.  Northanger 
and  Purchase  are  back.  No  particular  food,  but  a  ' 
good  deal  of  framing.  Have  you  an  egg?  If  to 
send  or  bring  it,  under  careful  escort 
Yours, 

D.  Bassett. 

I  sent  him  all  the  eggs  I  could  muster. 
In  Papua,  you  must  know,  eggs  are  the 
test  of  popularity,  the  medium  by  which 
friendship,  servility,  hope,  esteem,  all  find 
expression.  You  borrow  eggs  from  pm- 
dent  people;  beg  them  from  any  one  who 
you  think  may  ^  fool  enough  to  give;  buy 
where  you  can  (but  that  is  seldom),  present 
to  your  sweetheart,  your  chum,  your 
friend  in  the  hospital;  bring,  with  a  servile 
grin,  to  the  man  in  high  position,  the  man 
who  has  lent  you  money,  or  can  get  you 
promotion.  TTie  egg,  in  Papua,  is  the  true 
social  barometer.  ...  I  had  ^gs,  and 
always  gave  Bassett  some  when  he  asked 
for  them.  Bassett  was  R.  M.,  and  could 
be  useful  to  me;  besides  which,  I  liked  him; 
furthermore,  on  this  occasion,  I  was  going 
to  be  asked  to  eat  the  ^gs,  or  he^  to 
do  so. 

Following  my  eggs,  I  went  up  to  the 
residency,  and  found  my  way,  unannounced, 
into  the  mosquito-room,  so  named  illogical- 
ly,  because  it  is  not  supposed  to  harbor  mos¬ 
quitoes.  Several  men,  like  large  joints  of 
meat  enclosed  in  a  rather  small  meat  safe, 
were  sitting  within  the  transparent  hessian 
walls.  I  had  expected  three,  but  I  saw 
four.  Who  else,  besides  Northanger  and 
Purchase,  I  wondered,  was  “in”?  The 
schooner  Aramea  had  just  crossed  from 
Thursday  Island,  but  I  hadn’t  heard  that 
any  one  was  expected. 

“Hallo,  here’s  Black  Sheep,”  somebody 
said;  and  my  host  began  introducing. 
“Northanger,  Purchase,  you  know  the 
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Bla(±  Sheep,  Mr.  Spicer,  Mr.  AmoiyJ’ 

The  newcomer — he  was  a  fattish  man 
with  extremely  flat  feet  and  a  sleeked  head 
of  fahish  hair;  young,  good-looking  in  a  dis¬ 
gusting  sort  of  way,  and  dowered  with  an 
excess  of  the  manner  sometimes  miscalled 
“Oxford^ — ^fixed  me  with  a  cocJ  stare,  and 
demanded  of  the  R.  M. —  “Why  do  yoa 
call  him  Black  Sheep?'* 

“Mostly  because  his  eyes  are  blade,  and 
hK  hw,  and  partly  because  he’s  a  decent 
sort  of  (^p,”  repli^  Bassett,  staring  back, 
at  the  fattish  man. 

Mr.  Spicer  immediately  dropped  me  out 
of  notice,  took  a  watch  from  his  pocket, 
and  yawned. 

Bassett  rang  the  bell  for  dinner. 

“Who  is  he?”  1  asked  in  a  whi^ier,  of 
Northanger,  as  we  went  into  the  dining- 
ro<Mn,  a  clMn,  polished,  rather  prisonlike 
apartment,  that  shouted  in  every  foot  of  its 
barren  expanse  its  owner’s  badtelor  con¬ 
dition. 

“Fellow  who’s  come  across  to  make  ar¬ 
rangement  for  some  mineral  prospecting 
cro^,"  answered  Northanger,  a  fittle 
wearily.  “They’re  going  to — ” 

“Ei^lore  the  country,”  I  filled  in. 

“Yes,  and  cross — ” 

“From  Papua  to  the  other  side,”  I  an¬ 
swered  hke  a  chorus. 

“And  go  where  never  a — ” 

“Never  a  white  man’s  been  before.” 

“Exactly,”  answered  the  A.  R.  M.,  with 
the  tired  expression  still  prominent.  We 
filed  in.  “\^y  did  you  ask  him?”  I 
foimd  time  to  demand  of  Bassett.  And 
Bassett,  looking  at  me  with  large  sad  eyes, 
answer^  simply — “I  never  did;  he  wi^ed 
himself  on  the  party,”  and  took  his  seat. 

Through  the  turtle  soup,  through  the  fish, 
through  the  roast  of  dugong,  and  the  inev¬ 
itable  custard  pudefing  and  tinned  pears, 
Mr.  Spicer  talk^,  with  just  so  many  pauses 


as  would  allow  of  his  eating  an  excellent 
dinner.  It  seemed  diat  he  had  acquain¬ 
tances  among  most  of  the  titled  families  of 
England;  that  they  afl  valued  him  hi^y, 
and  that  he  had  been  chosen  to  conae  ahead 
and  organize  the  expedition,  by  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  marquises,  dukes  and  eaiis. 

“This”  he  did  not  forget  to  tdl  us,  “is 
Empiah  stuff.  Nothing  Colonial  about  it. 
Development  of  the  British  Empiah,  on 
tdiich  the  sun  never  sets.  Our  chief.  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe — ” 

At  this  point,  my  slack  attention  t^t- 
ened.  “Your  wkat?”  I  rapped.  “Who  did 
you  say?”  For  I  thou^t — ^being  bored 
half  as^p — diat  my  ears  were  playing  me 
false.  So  often  had  that  name  hmnmed  in 
my  head,  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
thaticoifld  believe  I  was  hearing  it  actual¬ 
ly  ^ken  by  some  one  else. 

“Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  K.  C.  V.  0. 
Celebrated  airman  in  the  War.  Extremely 
successful  mana^r  of  ccunpanies  devoted  to 
the  extension  of  Empiah  interests.  Chief  in 
this  matter,  if  any  one  is  chief  but  myself. 
I  expect  him  to  follow  very  diortlv,  via 
Port  Moresby.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  Tve  heard — ”  began 
Bassett  doubtfully;  bttt  Spicer  cut  him 
short. 

“Then  you  ou^t  to  have  heard.  Cer¬ 
tainly  you  ought.  You  hear  now.  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe,  K.  C.  V.  O.  I  expect 
him — ” 

I  don’t  know  what  it  was — maybe  the 
new  interest,  the  fresh  chaimel  of  feeling 
ojjened  up  by  Spicer  and  his  talk;  maybe 
the  mention  from  an  unexpected  quarter  of 
Fanshawe’s  name — ^but  something,  at  that 
moment,  set  off  a  fuse  beneath  the  long 
dormant  part  of  my  memory,  and  exploded 
it  into  action.  I  knew,  with  certainty, 
where  and  how  I  had  seen  Sir  Richard 
Fanshawe  before — my  God,  I  knew! 


In  the  next  chapters  Amory  discovers  that  Fan- 
shame  knows  his  secret  and  he  in  turn  remendten 
something  starring  about  Panshawtfs  fast. 


(Jhe  first 
story  written 
by  a  man 
who  knows 
and  loves 


“▼T’S  tough  these  days,”  remarked  Ed, 
I  as  he  lit  that  stud  of  a  cigu  he  always 
I  seemed  to  smoke — “notlung  ever  hap- 
pens  these  da)rs  to  break  the  dull 
monotony  of  this  flying  game — same  old 
seven  and  six,  seven  ^ys  a  week — week  in 
and  week  out.” 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “I’ve  been  ready  to 
chuck  the  whole  damn  thing  a  dozen  times 
myself  during  the  past  winter,  and  these 
new  birds  give  me  a  pain — once  in  a  while 
a  real  fdlow,  but  the  majority  of  these  new 
fliers  are  a  different  class  ^an  we  knew 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  Ed — remind 
me  of  a  bunch  of  carnival  followers. 

“You  are  right,  Bert,  but  we’ll  hope  for 
better  days,  we’ve  seen  better  ones,  and 
they’ll  come  again.  Well,  ^ess  the  boys 
have  finally  got  that  new  kite  ready — see 
you  later.” 

Ed  Miller,  chief  test  pilot  for  Air  Transit 
Airplanes,  Lie.  got  up,  stretched  himself, 
and  ambled  over  to  where  the  assembly 
CTew  had  just  wheeled  out  a  new  job — a 
beautiful  little  ship  finished  in  army  0.  D. 
lacquer,  and  powered  with  the  new  J4  two 
hundred  horsepower  radial  motor.  The  last 
Copyrig/it,  ig27,  by  Billy  Parker. 


ships  powered  with  the  J4  had  been  whizzes 
— 1200  feet  a  minute,  and  138  miles  an  hour 
with  full  load,  but  this  new  ship  promised  to 
be  even  better,  since  Stearlock,  the  engineer, 
had  cleaned  it  up  considerably  more  than 
the  standard  jobs,  and  was  using  a  wing 
section  that  promi^  great  things  in  an  ideal 
combination  of  high  speed  and  fast  climb. 

Well,  while  Ed  was  firing  up,  and  getting 
all  set  to  run  preliminary  tests,  I  went  into 
the  hangar  and  cleaned  up  a  bit,  for  I  was 
sure  dead  tired  and  dirty,  too.  Just  back 
from  a  three-day  trip  with  two  oil  men, 
Oklahoma  City,  Texas  panhandle.  Ft. 
Worth,  Tulsa,  Kansas  City  and  home  to 
Wichita.  If  you  don’t  think  that’s  a  tire¬ 
some  trip,  just  load  two  big  mem  and  bag¬ 
gage  into  a  little  standard  go-horse  aIt 
Transit  on  a  good  hot  day  and  start  out. 
I’ll  bet  you’re  ready  for  a  rest  when  you  get 
back. 


THEN  I  came  outside,  Ed  was  up 
\)w  about  3500  in  the  new  J4  job, 
VY  putting  her  through — and  toy, 
believe  me  she  was  going  through  in 
some  fine  style.  Talk  about  a  ship  that 
would  climb  looping — this  baby  was  it  with 
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a  capital  I.  A  l(x^  every  half  minute,  and 
rig^it  on  up-stairs  till  it  was  near  out  of 
sight.  Hira  old  Ed  spun  her  down  to  2000 
and  rolled  her  all  the  way  across  the  held, 
following  that  with  whip  stalls — power 
dives,  and  finally  a  short  speed  test  close  to 
the  ground,  for  his  own  satisfaction  before 
he  came  in. 

“Want  to  fly  her,  Bert?” 

“Sure  do,”  I  answered,  and  was  just 
about  to  take  off,  when  Harry  Mills,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  came  up  the  road  from  town  hell  bent 
for  breakfast. 

“Better  wait  a  minute,”  shouted  Ed — 
“something  in  the  air.” 

Ed  needn’t  have  told  me  that,  for  I  could 
see  that  Mills  had  brought  these  paades 
that  he  had  with  him  out  to  see  the  new 
ship,  so  i  cut  off  the  gas,  closed  the  switshes, 
and  climbed  ooL 

Mills  mtroduced:  the- two  strangers  to  Ed, 
who  began  at  once  to  take  much  pains  to 
show  them  the  ship,  as  he  always  docs  when 
prospects  come  around  the  field — and  be¬ 
lieve  me  that  boy  can  show  a  diip  off  to  its 
best  advantage  if  there  is  a  man  alive  who 
can;  one  of  ^ese  birds  who  could  demon¬ 
strate  a  Jenny  to  the  chief  of  the  Air  Service 
and  make  him  think  it  would  outclimb  a 
PW8.  But  it  was  certainly  not  necessary 
to  fake  anything  with  this  new  J4  job — ^it 
sure  had  everything. 

Apparently  the  two  visitors  didn’t  know 
a  whole  lot  about  ships,  or  else  they  weren’t 
interested.  They  didn’t  fly  in  it  or  look  it 
over  very  closely  but  were  soon  in  Mills’  car, 
and  whirling  back  to  town. 

“Better  not  fly  her  tonight,  Bert.  Let 
the  boys  put  her  away,  and  we’ll  get  into 
town — I’ve  an  idea  you’ll  get  all  the  flying 
you  want  in  the  next  few  days,  anj'way.” 

I  looked  at  Ed  out  of  the  comer  of  my 
eye,  wondering  what  he  was  driving  at.  He 
knew  damned  well  that  I  was  getting  all  the 
fl3nng  I  wanted  every  day — six  to  eight 
hours  of  it — sometimes  more,  but  I  didn’t 
question  Ed  much;  I  knew  that  he  would 
out  with  what  was  on  his  mind  when  he  got 
good  and  ready,  and  not  before.  So  we 
drove  on  into  town  in  Ed’s  car  and  he 
didn’t  say  much  till  we  were  nearly  in.  to.  the 
mmn  drag. 

“Bert,  we  were  doing  conaderable  com¬ 
plaining  and  grumbling  to  oiuselves  a  little 
^lile  ago  about  the  monotony  of  passenger 
flying  and  all  flying  in  genei^;  those  men 


who  were  out  at  the  field  a  little  while  ago 
bought  the  new  J4  sp>ecial,  and  are  going  out 
into  Colorado  on  some  kind  of  a  wild  goose 
chase  and  need  a  pilot.  It  looks  like  you 
are  elected,  since  I  haven’t  anyone  else  I  can 
send,  except  some  short  time  birds  who 
haven’t  flown  in  the  altitudes  these  fellows 
arc  planning  on  going  to.” 

I  knew  right  then  that  I  was  to  go 
whether  I  wanted  to  or  not,  and  frankly  I 
really  didn’t  care  very  much  about  going  for 
several  different  reasons;  in  the  first  place, 
these  non-fliers  are  usually  afraid  to  do  ordi¬ 
nary  flying  at  the  start,  and  then  after 
they’ve  had  eight  or  ten  hours  of  it  they  are 
just  the  opposite — ^figure  then  that  a  ship 
will  do  anything  from  (£mbing  trees  to 
hauling  a  ton  of  concrete — and  eapect  some 
damn^  unreasonable  things  from  both  ma¬ 
chine  and  pilot.  But  after  all,  it  was  their 
ship — if  they  wanted  to  fly  in  storms  and 
after  dark,  it  would  be  their  doings,  and  any¬ 
way  I  figured  a  change  would  do  me  good, 
and  I  might  incidentally  leam  a  little  about 
hi^  finance  too- — ^because  in  my  opinion  a 
man  who  could  rush  up  and  buy  a  ten- 
thousand  dollar  airplane  in  five  minutes, 
without  even  seeing  it  fly,  must  be  fairly  well 
equipp>ed  as  far  as  a  bank  accoimt  was 
concerned. 

AS  SOON  as  I  had  changed  clothes 
and  had  a  bite  of  sqpper  I  walked 
aroimd  to  the  factory,  which  is 
only  three  blocks  from  my  hotel,  planning  on 
writing  a  letter  or  two  before  these  new 
employers  of  mine  showed  up,  but  they  were 
there  ahead  of  me,  listening  to  a  bunch  of 
conversation  Mills  was  still  putting  out 
about  the  superiority  of  Air  Transit  planes 
over  any  other. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  Bert,”  said  Mills;  “as 
Miller  told  you  this  evening,  Mr.  Von 
Lockum  and  Mr.  Jaquith  have  purchased 
the  new  J4  job,  and  need  a  pilot — they 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  flying  for* them.” 

And  then  he  launched  in  on  a  long-winded 
history  of  my  flying  experience,  some  of  which 
was  true,  but  the  most  of  which  was  as  new 
to  me  as  it  was  to  his  two  listeners.  Mills 
is  Uke  that,  talks  too  much,  a  fine  fellow  and 
aD  that,  but  he  can  have  a  prospect  sold  on  a 
ship  or  a  pilot,  and  then  continue  to  talk  so 
much  that  his  man  gets  disgusted  with  him 
and  everything  pertaining  to  aviation  in 
general.  But  I  know  MoUs  and  I  cut  him 
short  on  that  line  right  off  the  bat. 
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“All  right — these  men  don’t  give  a  tinker’s 
damn  how  far  I  flew  last  year,  or  how  many 
ship>s  I’m  supposed  to  have  shot  down  on 
the  western  front — they  want  a  pilot,  and  if 
I  am  the  imlucky  guy  I  want  to  know  the 
details.” 

I  was  about  half  sore  at  Mills  for  nmning 
off  the  mouth  so  much,  and  besides  I  didn’t 
like  the  looks  of  these  strangers  any  too  well 
to  start  with;  in  addition  to  that,  the  more 
I  tmned  the  proposition  over  in  my  mind, 
the  more  certain  I  was  that  their  game  en¬ 
tailed  crooked  work  of  some  kind.  How 
did  I  know?  I  didn’t — ^but  I  couldn’t  help 
feeling  that  way  about  it — so  I  didn’t  really 
care  whether  they  hired  me  for  their  pilot 
or  not — consequently  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
set  my  price  good  and  high  so  that  it  would 
be  worth  my  while  to  go  if  they  did  accept. 
You  see  the  arrangement  I  had  with  the 
comjjany  allowed  me  to  get  what  I  could 
when  off  on  missions  of  this  kind  where  I 
was  not  flying  company  ships. 

Nothing  was  said  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  the  little  foreign  looking  rooster 
to  whom  I  had  taken  a  particular  dislike, 
asked  in  slowly  spoken,  perfectly  rounded 
English — 

“How  much,  Mr.  Weiler,  will  you  charge 
us  for  taking  this  new  airplane,  and  our¬ 
selves,  to  a  little  camp  t^t  we  have  in 
Colorado.  After  we  arrive  there  we  shall 
have  some  work  for  you  that  vnll  require 
perhaps  two  weeks — ^possibly  two  months — 
we  do  not  yet  know.” 

“What  is  the  nature  of  this  work?”  I 
questioned. 

“That,  we  had  rather  not  tell  at  present, 
Mr.  Weiler,  but  I  will  say  that  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  test  of  some  aeronautical  ap¬ 
paratus  which  we  wish  to  try  at  high  alti¬ 
tudes — ^no  we  cannot  test  it  here,” — this  in 
answer  to  an  attempt  of  mine  to  interrupt 
him. 

“You  see,  we  want  to  test  the  actual  per¬ 
formance  of  a  ship  at  extremely  high  alti¬ 
tudes,  both  with  and  without  tWs  device — 
it  is  important  that  the  take  off  be  made 
from*  high  altitude,  in  order  to  prove  our 
^)pliance.  We  have  a  fine  camp  at  an 
elevation  of  twelve  thousand  feet,  with 
ample  fuel  and  supplies.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  work  will  be  interesting  and  not 
tedious.” 

He  needn’t  have  told  me  that  the  work 
would  be  interesting — already  knew  that 
it  would  be  damned  interesting  at  an  alti¬ 


tude  of  twelve  thousand  feet,  having  done 
some  flying  in  Colorado  before. 

“All  right,  Mr.  Von  Lockmn,  since  I  am  not 
to  smuggle  opium  or  liquor  across  the 
border,  I  guess  I  can  accommodate  you  for 
about  six  hundred  a  month  and  expenses.” 

“Fine,”  exclaimed  Von  Lockum — “here’s 
five  hundred  in  advance  for  expense  money 
in  case  you  need  anything  before  we  leave — 
we’ll  meet  you  at  the  field  at  five  in  the 
morning.” 

Well,  you  could  have  knocked  me  over 
with  a  straw — I  thought  they’d  sure  let  it 
out  when  I  asked  for  six  hundred  a  month; 
maybe  I  had  these  fellows  stacked  up  all 
wrong  after  all.  I’ve  always  been  too  quick 
to  form  an  opinion  of  a  person — ^and  still  I 
couldn’t  get  the  idea  out  of  my  head  that 
there  was  a  screw  loose  some  place,  so  I  put 
the  money  in  my  pocket  and  started  away 
with  the  thought  that  I  was  now  either  a 
member  of  a  l^d  of  bootl^gers,  or  would 
be  expected  to  haul  Chinamen  across  the 
border  before  many  days.  Mills  knew  that 
I  didn’t  like  the  outlook,  and  he  slapped  me 
on  the  back  with — 

“All  right,  old  man — let  us  hear  from 
you;  I’ll  phone  the  boys  at  the  field.  The 
ship  will  be  ready  for  you  before  five.” 

I  HIT  the  old  hay  pretty  early  that 
night,  and  was  at  the  field  the  next 
morning  before  4:30.  This  being  a 
new  ship  I  wanted  to  give  it  the  once 
over — see  that  I  had  proper  rocker  clear¬ 
ance,  and  clean  up  the  fuel  traps,  because  a 
new  tank  b  more  or  less  apt  to  contain  loose 
solder  and  cuttings.  I  h^  just  finished  my 
work  when  Von  Lockum  and  Jaquith  drove 
up  in  a  taxi.  They  were  apptarently  in  extra 
good  humor  this  morning,  considering  the 
hour,  and  I  noticed  that  they  had  enough 
baggage  to  sink  a  ship.  I  felt  a  little  differ¬ 
ently  inclined  toward  them  by  now,  and  did 
my  best  to  be  agreeable — ^helped  them  store 
their  baggage  away,  and  had  a  drink  of  hot 
coffee  with  them  out  of  their  thermos. 

“First,”  said  Von  Lockum,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  chief  of  our  little  crew,  “we’ll  go  to 
Denver — we  have  some  business  there,  and 
while  we  are  attending  to  that  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  ship  some¬ 
what  and  see  how  she  b  standing  the  trip. 
You  are  in  full  charge,  Weiler,  and  we  place 
absolute  confidence  in  your  ability  and  judg¬ 
ment;  we  are  in  no  hurry  that  warrants 
flying  through  severe  storms,  but  if  possible 
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we  should  Eke  to  make  the  tr^  in  one  day.” 

I  guess  this  bird  didn’t  have  me  sized  op 
very  wdl,  or  he  would  have  known  that 
1  would  use  my  own  judgment  about  flying 
through  stmms  no  matter  what  his  in¬ 
structions  might  have  been — but  all  in  all  I 
began  to  Eke  him  better,  and  I  could  easily 
see  that  he  was  nobody’s  fool,  and  that  tins 
was  not  the  flrst  airplane  he  had  ever  been 
around.  We  had  hardly  more  than  taken 
off  before  he  was  asleep — an  old  hand  at  the 
game,  I  ranarked  to  myself — but  if  that 
was  the  case,  why  had  he  Udcen  the  trouble 
dt  bringing  me  akmg? 

The  other  bird,  I  couldn’t  quite  figure. 
He  was  not  the  highly  polished  and  edu¬ 
cated  tjq)e  that  Von  L^um  apparently 
was;  neither  did  he  have  the  appearance 
being  mtirriy  devmd  oi  brains.  I  sized  him 
iq>  as  rath^  a  shrewd  customer,  but  one 
lacking  ambition  to  think  and  do  for  him- 
sdf ,  o^y  a  tool  in  his  pmtner’s  hands. 

We  were  nowpassing  ovct  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  Wichita — ^j'ust  s»5 1  noticed,  and  the 
sun  was  sfainiRg  bristly  on  the  ship,  but  its 
rays  had  not  yet  re^ed  the  earth.  Hardly 
a  breath  of  wind,  for  the  smoke  and  mist  lay 
in  the  vidleys  in  kmg  serpent-Kke  columns — 
a  beautiful  right  and  one  that  has  never  been 
and  never  be  truthfully  described  by 
any  pen;  but  a  si^t,  nevertheless  that  keeps 
some  of  us  flying  when  we  could  probably 
be  doing  better  at  other  things.  Talk  about 
your  spell  of  the  north — that’s  not  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  to  this — feu  once  let  flying  grt  a 
grip  on  you,  and  you’ll  be  a  flier  always — 
know,  because  I’ve  tried  to  br«dt  away. 
But  to  go  on  with  the  tale — 

The  little  J4  purred  along  beautifully — 
kept  her  throttM  back  pretty  well,  and  had 
the  mixtvire  thinned  down  to  where  she  was 
only  burning  about  eleven  gallons  an  hour — 
pretty  good  for  a  new  motor.  By  7:30 
the  wind  had  come  up  on  our  tail,  and 
I  kicked  her  on  up  to  about  3500  to  get  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  A  few  minutes  after  that, 
we  passed  over  Sharon  Springs,  Kansas, 
and  on  into  Colorado — a  very  pretty 
country  to  fly  over,  but  practically  unsettled 
ewept  for  a  few  scatter^  ranch«. 

As  a  good  field  presented  itself  under  us 
at  Arriba,  Colorado,  I  let  her  down  and  we 
took  on  a  little  gas,  although  we  didn’t 
really  need  it  to  get  in  into  Denver;  however 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  check  up  on 
tilings.  Couldn’t  get  anything  there  but 
58  autcmiobfle  gas,  but  as  we  over  half 


a  tank  of  high  test,  it  did  very  well — we 
were  flying  throttled  anyway,  and  at 
that  altitude  of  40c»  feet  we  got  out  very 
niedy — something  I  was  mu^  interested 
in — ^because  although  we  had  the  last  word 
in  an  airplane,  when  these  birds  began  talk¬ 
ing  about  running  tests  from  12,000  feet  I 
surely  hoped  they  would  use  a  little  judg¬ 
ment  about  the  kind  of  a  load  they  expect^ 
me  to  carry. 

“t  jr^NOW'anjrthing  about  the  fields  in 

1^  Denver?”  VonLockum  asked  be- 
fore  we  took  off. 

“A  little,”  I  answered,  “had  two  or  three 
trips  there  last  year.” 

“Fine.  Use  the  old  Humphries  field;  we 
don’t  want  to  go  into  Lowry  Field  at  all.” 

I  began  to  rebuild  my  suspicions  about 
this  chap  all  over  again  when  he  said  that— 
we  always  go  to  Lowry— it’s  a  field  main¬ 
tained  by  an  air-service  unit  of  the  Colorado 
National  Guard,  and  we  had  always  been 
able  to  obtain  high  test  gas  there,  since  the 
National  Guard  boj^  had  used  our  field  in 
Wichita  on  their  trips  east,  and  had  made 
ns  fed  welcome  at  thdr  hrme  field  but  1 
supposed  Von  Lockum  might  know  some  one 
at  the  old  Humphries  field  and  wanted  to 
stop  there  for  that  reason. 

We  arrived  in  Denver  at  about  iiyo, 
and  put  om*  ship  in  the  hangar.  My 
two  passengers  phoned  in  for  a  taxi,  and 
after  locking  the  motor  over  a  little,  I  too, 
made  ready  to  go  into  town. 

“You  stay  here,  Weiler — ^until  after  dark 
anyway — and  be  out  early  in  the  morning. 
No,  on  second  thou^t,  I  think  you  h^ 
best  stay  with  the  sMp  all  night;  I’ll 
arrange  to  have  a  cot  and  your  meals  sent 
out  to  you.  If  any  one  gets  inquisitive, 
just  tell  them  that  this  is  your  sMp,  and 
that  you  brought  some  passengers  up  here 
who  are  returning  to  Wichita  tomorrow, 
see?” 

I  saw  all  right — but  I  saw  red — this  idea  of 
his  didn’t  appeal  to  me  a  damn  bit.  I 
have  a  lot  of  friends  in  Denver,  and  ^hey 
are  not  all  male  friends  dther;  you  see,  I 
used  to  go  to  school  over  at  Golden  and  I 
sure  wanted  to  go  to  town,  but  I  stayed 
right  there  on  the  fidd  for  three  days, 
watching  a  couple  of  young  fellows  rebuild¬ 
ing  a  ci^ed  ^sso  Standard.  Very  little 
ffjrag  going  on  aremnd  the  fidd,  but  a  little, 
and  it  all  helped  to  pass  the  time  to  have 
anything  to  watch  at  all.  There  was  no 
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inquiry  about  Von  Locknm  or  his  partner, 
Jaquith,  or  the  new  Air  Transit  in  the 
hangar,  and  I  cnssed  Von  Lockum  for  being 
so  oisairf  particnlar  and  keeping  me  away 
from  town. 


WJT  ^LL,  when  they  finally  ^  show  up 
they  were  sure  rarin’  to  go,  and  it 
V  V  didn’t  take  us  long  to  get  away — 
but  before  we  left.  Von  L^tun  gave  me 
my  orders. 

“You  see,  Weilar,  since  the  camp  we  are 
to  b  not  shown  on  the  map,  and  b  not 
near  any  settlement — IH  do  the  navigation 
yon  just  fly  where  I  show  )rou.” 

I  guess  I  am  hard  to  please,  but  dus  didn’t 
appeal  to  me  very  much  either,  because  I 
sure  like  to  know  where  I  am  going  in 
an  airplane — especially  in  a  mountainous 
country  where  thunder  storms  are  as  sure 
to  come  up  in  the  afternoon  as  anything  can 
be— but  I  just  figmed  thb  bird  coiildn’t 
lose  me,  and  that  I  could  go  any  place  he 
could,  so  I  ^reed. 

We  started  by  carrying  out  a  fool  idea  of 
hb,  heading  southeast,  just  as  if  we  were 
gomg  home — sure  made  me  sore — ^you’d 
have  thou^t  there  was  a  whole  pursuit 
squadron  after  us,  and  watching  every 
move  we  made;  whereas  in  reality  there  was 
nobody  in  Denver  who  gave  a  cxiss  who  we 
were  or  ^ere  we  went,  and  not  a  ship  there 
that  could  catch  up  with  us  in  two  days, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  DH  be¬ 
longing  to  the  regular  army  instructor  over 
at  Lowry — and  I  ht^pen^  to  know  that 
that  bird  had  sense — ^he  was  probaWy  right 
thb  minute  escorting  two  or  three  of  Den¬ 
ver’s  queens  around  the  mountain  parks  in 
hb  car — it’s  a  damn  dneh  he  wasn’t 
bothering  hb  head  about  a  couple  of  nuts, 
lie  I  had  in  the  front  seat  here. 

But  here  we  were,  and  nothing  to  do  but 
follow  the  whims  of  thb  lunatic  who 
imagined  some  one  in  dose  pursuit;  we  had 
burned  up  twelve  or  fifteen  gallons  of  good 
gas  before  he  finally  dedd^  it  would  be 
safe  to  venture  to  turn  around.  Finally 
we  got  headed  west  and  before  we  had  got 
fairly  welt  squared  away  it  started  to  rain 
ud  hail  and  blow  and  raise  hell  in  general; 
just  a  sununer  thunder  shower,  but  a  good 
bard  one,  and  a  number  of  nfiles  through 
hell  with  this  bird  Von  Lockum  just  sitting 
there  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  and  motioning 
p*c  to  go  on.  Frankly  I  was  panicky,  just 
imagine  yourself  flying  over  strange  country 


without  a  map  or  any  definite  knowledge  of 
the  altitude  of  the  mountains  under  you, 
except  that  you  are  damn  sure  they  get 
higher  and  higher  as  you  go  on — and  you  go 
on  at  more  t^n  a  hundr^  miles  an  hour — 
expecting  every  second  to  fly  ri^t  into  the 
side  of  a  mountain — and  all  the  time  nun — 
rain  so  heavy  that  it  b  ii3^)ossible  to  see  a 
wing  tip — ^rain  that  stings  your  face  like  hail. 
Boy,  it’s  not  fun — if  you  think  so  try  it.  I 
made  up  my  mind  t^  afternoon,  that  if  I 
ever  got  bade  to  the  good  old  plains  country, 
nothmg  in  the  way  of  a  storm  wotild  be  too 
tough  for  me.  Just  that  thou^t  that  we 
woidd  butt  a  mountain  any  minute  added 
years  to  my  appearance — ^but  it  (fidn’t 
bother  my  friend  Von  Lockum,  and  1 
finally  dedded  that  he  must  know  what  he 
was  doing,  and  believe  me  now,  since  it  b 
all  over-^  did. 

Finally  the  sun  came  out,  and  when  our 
navigator  didn’t  change  the  course  I  knew 
that  he  was  either  lost  or  that  he  knew  ex¬ 
actly  i^ere  he  was,  which  proved  to  be  the 
case,  for  we  had  not  flown,  more  than  half 
an  hour  after  leaving  the  storm  until  Von 
Lockum  motioned  me  down  for  a  landing. 
At  first  1  couldn’t  imagine  where  he  wanted  me 
to  land — the  altimeter  registered  8500  feet 
higher  than  Denver,  and  1  couldn’t  see  any¬ 
th^  but  mountains,  but  finally  I  s{Hed  the 
field — a  beautiful  natural  meadow  on  tc^  of 
a  great  pilateau — ^perh^s  a  mile  in  length 
and  from  two  to  six  himdred  yards  wide. 

I  slipp)ed  down  and  got  the  wind  direction 
from  the  tall  grass,  and  flew  lengthvnse  of 
the  field  two  or  three  times.  I  could  see 
that  Von  Lockum  was  restless — ^he  wanted 
me  to  set  her  down,  since  he  knew  the 
field  was  all  right  (having  been  there  be¬ 
fore)  but  yours  truly  don’t  take  anybody’s 
judgment  on  a  field,  so  after  I  had  satisfied 
my^,  I  let  her  down.  Believe  me,  boy, 
it  was  soft  up  there — 12,000  feet  with  thrtt 
people  and  baggage  even  in  an  Air  Transit 
isn’t  what  it  b  at  sea  level  by  a  dmnn  sight. 

At  first  I  couldn’t  see  the  camp,  but  when 
they  motioned  me  to  taxi  up  to  the  north 
end  of  the  field,  I  saw  a  fairly  good  sized, 
but  roughly  constructed  cabin.  It  nestled 
in  and  under  the  trees  so  well  that  it  was 
hard  to  see  until  we  got  nearly  to  the 
timber.  I  also  noticed  that  there  were  a 
number  of  l<mg  poles  arranged  in  the 
fashion  of  a  roof,  and  covered  with  pine 
bou^is,  to  the  east  of  the  cabin,  and  Von 
Lockum  shouted  to  me,  telling  me  to  taxi 
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in  there.  We  certainly  had  everything  all 
shipshape  here — hangar  and  all,  and  sud- 
deidy  it  ran  throng  my  mind  that  this  was 
aU  done  for  purpose  of  concealment — even 
I  had  not  seen  anything  to  indicate  that 
any  (me  might  live  here  until  after  we  had 
landed.  \^^tever  these  men  had  on  their 
minds,  they  surely  believed  in  being  secre¬ 
tive  about  it.  Here  we  were,  some  hour 
and  a  half  out  of  Denver,  which  must  mean 
at  least  a  hundred  anci  fifty  miles,  evi¬ 
dently  right  on  the  divide  and  miles  from 
any  settlement,  with  these  birds  still  trying 
to  hide  out — ^whatever  their  game,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  find  out  what  it  was — it  must 
be  for  big  stakes. 

Tie  cook,  whom  Von  Lockum  called 
Joe,  had  dinner  ready  for  us  in 
short  order,  and  we  did  full  justice 
to  it;  Von  Lockum  especially,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  extra  gcKxl  spirits  tonight,  probably 
partly  due  to  a  bottle  that  he  had  managed 
to  find  soon  after  our  arrival.  Finally  he 
opened  up,  and  began  to  outline  our  work  to 
me. 

“Weiler,  you  undoubtedly  think  it  strange 
that  we  t(X)k  all  the  trouble  to  come  way  up 
here  in  the  mountains — ^but  as  I  told  you  in 
Wichita,  we  want  to  test  our  apparatus  in 
this  altitude.  The  new  device  t^t  we  are 
to  test  is  an  invention  of  mine  and  consists 
of  an  automatic  variable  pitch  propeller,  or 
more  correctly,  airscrew.  You  know  that 
the  ordinary  mrscrew  in  use  texiay  is  merely 
a  compromise  between  an  efficient  blade 
for  tnaxifniiTn  dimb  and  an  efficient  one  for 
economical  cruising — ^in  other  words  the 
average  airscrew  puts  the  airplane  in  the 
same  class  as  a  motor  car  without  the  con¬ 
ventional  three-speed  transmission.  In  that 
case  the  gear  ratio  of  the  car  would  have  to 
be  low  enough  to  allow  the  machine  to 
dimb  fairly  steep  hills,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  so  low  as  to  cause  the  motor  to  race  on 
levd  ground,  with  the  result  that  the  car 
would  neither  nm  fast,  as  our  modem  cars 
do  in  high  gear — nor  dimb  an  exceedingly 
Steep  hill  as  they  do  in  low.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered — “it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  a  variable 
airscrew — ^but  excessive  weight  and  compli¬ 
cated  manual  control  mechanism  have  al¬ 
ways  made  them  impractical,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it.” 

Von  Lockum  laughed — “wait  until  to¬ 


morrow;  my  airscrew  wdghs  but  thirty 
pounds  more  than  the  Du^  prop  on  the 
ship  we  flew  in  here,  and  the  only  manual 
control  is  a  small  lever  that  holds  the  pitch 
any  place  you  want  it.  You  see  the  pitch 
increases  with  the  motor  speed — all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  dive  and  get  excessive 
speed,  then  IcxJr  the  pitch;  when  you  level 
oflf  the  motor  slows  way  down,  but  you 
cruise  along  at  a  high  rate  of  sp^  due  to 
the  high  pitch.  The  reverse  is  true  in  a 
(dimb— -simply  idle  down  and  get  a  very 
low  pitch  angle — ^l<Kk  it,  and  when  you  open 
up  your  motor  turns  up  away  above 
non^ — and  climb — ^well  you  be  the  judge. 

I  want  you  to  do  the  fljnng  just  as  1 1^  you 
— I’ll  ride  in  front  and  test  the  climb  and 
speed  under  different  conditions.” 

This  was  all  very  interesting  to  me,  as  I 
had  seen  a  few  variable  airscrews  myself. 
Frankly  I  thou^t  that  Von  Lockum  had  a 
pretty  high  opinion  of  himself  and  his  pro- 
p>eller,  but  the  morning  would  tell,  and  I 
was  scHsn  in  my  bunk,  censoring  myself  for 
having  so  quicUy  judged  this  man,  who  was 
after  all,  probably  orily  one  of  these  inven¬ 
tive  cranks.  An}rway,  inventors  and  en- 
^eers  always  (lid  look  ninety  per  cent 
goofy  to  me. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  when  I 
went  out  to  the  ship,  Jaquith  was  helping 
the  chief  unbox  the  new  prop — and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  beauty  as  far  as  workmanship 
was  concerned.  Cast  Dural  hub,  with  sted 
sleeves  which  were  the  r(X)ts  for  Dural  blades, 
which  seemed  to  work  in  a  sort  of  worm. 

Well,  during  the  day  we  ran  tests  on  the 
ship  with  the  regular  standard  prop.  Rate 
of  climb  tests — absolute  ceiling — ^high  speed 
at  ground  level — high  speed  at  maximunv 
elevation,  etc.  It  was  nearly  evening 
when  he  had  finished,  and  completed  all  the 
data,  but  Von  Lockum  was  anxious  to  try 
out  the  new  prop,  so  we  put  it  on  and  I 
took  it  out  and  ran  it  on  the  ^ound  wide 
open  for  as  long  as  I  dared,  without  over¬ 
heating  the  motor.  It  seemed  to  balance 
nicely — even  better  than  the  standard  prop, 
I  imagined. 

“Get  in,”  I  yelled  to  Von  Lockum,  as  I 
removed  the  wheel  blocks 

“No,  you  go  ahead  alone — I  want  to 
watch  the  cUmb  from  the  ground,”  be 
ar^wered. 

'And  now  I  didn’t  have  to  wonder  any 
more  why  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  bring 
me  along  with  him. 
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“So  that’s  the  game,  eh?”  I  muttered, 
half  to  myseK — but  as  the  prop  looked 
^  right  anid  had  stood  some  hist  turning  on 
the  gromid,  I  adjusted  the  pitch  to  a  very 
low  angle  and  gave  her  the  gun.  I  have 
sever  1^  such  a  smprise  in  my  life  as  I 
got  then.  The  motor  turned  up  about 
nineteen  fifty  and  according  to  the  watch 
and  altimeter,  the  climb  surpassed  the 
climb  at  Witchita.  I  could  understand 
then  why  my  en^lqyer  valued  this  prc^  so 
highly — it  sure  had  the  goods.  Wdl,  I 
climl^  her  up  about  four  thousand  feet 
and  leveled  off  to  try  the  high  pitch  for 
cruising.  After  rdeasing  the  pitch  lock,  I 
eased  ahead  on  the  sti^  to  gain  a  little 
speed,  when  crash — it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
motor  would  sure  come  out  before  I  could 
cut  the  switches.  I  decided  ri^t  there  that 
ax  hundred  a  month  wasn’t  enou^i — ^but 
finally  the  prop  stopped  revolving,  as  did 
the  sickening  vibration,  and  the  ship  still 
seemed  to  be  all  in  one  piece.  I  slipped  her 
down  into  the  field,  and  CMd  Von  came 
running  out  to  where  I  stopped  rolling. 
“What’s  the  trouble?”  he  asked- 
I  e.xplained  just  what  had  happened,  and 
he  seemed  terribly  puzzled. 

Just  then  Jaquith  came  running  up  to 
the  ship— 

“I  toW  you,”  he  said  to  Von  Lockum, 
"he’s  still  fooling  us,  I  wish  I  hadn’t  ever 
put  ray  money  into  the  — ” 

“Shut  up,  you  damn  fool,”  Von  Lockum 
SRswered  Um,  with  a  glance  at  me  to  see  if 
I  had  heard,  and  then  apparently  satisfied 
that  I  hadn’t  he  turned  to  me. 

‘Tm  surely  sorry,  Mr.  WeOer — it’s  only 
i  matter  of  ^justment — I  assure  you  that 
this  will  never  happed  again.  Tomorrow 
we  will  have  it  all  fixed  up,  then  we  can 
continue  with  our  tests.” 

But  Jaquith’s  remark  had  set  me 
thinking — who  could  he  have  meant 
when  he  said:  “He’s  still  fcx>ling 
us” — surely  not  me,  for  they  had  been 
standing  right  there  on  the  field  watching 
the  whole  thing — and  then  too  I  could  see 
that  the  little  fcneigner  resented  the  fact 
Aat  I  had  overheard  the  remark  made  by 
his  partner.  It  was  too  deep  for  me,  but  I 
otmldn’t  get  the  matter  off  my  mind,  and 
decided  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  to  do 
a  little  investigating  of  my  own  when  the 
Importunity  presented  itself.  I  knew  I 
would  have  to  be  careful  about  it,  since 


Jaquith,  Von  Lodcum,  or  the  cook,  Joe, 
seemed  to  follow  me  every  time  I  turned 
around.  Consequently  I  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  anything  for  some  time — and 
each  day  they  would  mount  the  prop  on 
the  ship — Fd  take  her  up — and  the  same 
thing  would  happen  every  time  Fd  try  to 
chan^  the  pitch.  One  blade  would  hold  a 
high  angle— the  other  would  assume  a  low 
one — causing  the  worst  vibration  I’ve  ever 
experienced  in  an  airplane.  Idecidai  then 
and  there,  that  if  I  ever  got  Sack  to  civili¬ 
zation,  I  would  write  a  letter  to  the  builders  , 
of  the  motor,  telling  them  that  they  needn’t 
ever  worry  about  breaking  any  crankshafts  in 
their  J4  model — and  that  I’d  buy  a  carload 
of  cigars  for' the  welders  down  at  the 
factory.  It  sure  looked  to  me  as  if  every 
weld  ought  to  come  apart  every  time 
that  prop  let  loose  on  one  of  its  ram¬ 
page. 

Finally,  Von  Lockum  seemed  to  lose  his 
temper,  and  when  they  took  the  prop  off 
that  time  he  and  Jaquith  and  the  cook  all 
started  carrying  it  off  to  what  they  called 
the  sh(^.  Apparently  they  had  forgotten 
me  and  were  thinking  only  of  their  troubles. 

I  decided  that  this  was  my  one  chance  and 
made  every  minute  count.  I  followed  them 
as  closely  as  I  could  without  being  observed. 
They  followed  a  clear  cut  path  that  led  (rff 
nor^  from  the  cabin — and  in  a  short  time 
they  went  into  a  shack  and  disappeared 
from  view — but  that  was  all  I  wanted  to 
know — I  was  now  sure  that  I  could  find  the 
place  any  time,  so  I  made  haste  to  retrace 
my  steps,  as  I  had  had  an  idea  in  mind  for 
some  time  that  I  could  get  a  line  on  Von 
Lockinn  if  I  could  only  get  an  opportunity 
to  go  through  a  little  bUu±  bag  of  his.  I 
foi^  the  bag  all  ri^t,  and  was  about  to 
give  up  hopes  of  finefing  any  letters  or  any¬ 
thing  that  would  help  me.  I  looked 
through  one  of  the  cracks  in  the  cabin  and 
could  see  Jaquith  coming  back.  I  had  seen 
that  there  was  a  newspaper  on  the  bottom 
of  the  bag,  but  I  thought  it  had  been  placed 
there  more  for  a  protection  to  the  articles  in 
the  bag  than  for  any  other  reason.  I  don’t 
know  what  possessed  me  to  take  it,  but  I 
did — ^perhapis  it  was  because  I  had  not  seen 
a  jjaper  since  our  arrival  here — but  anyway 
I  hurriedly  folded  the  paper  away  and 
stuffed  it  in  my  coat.  I  hiul  no  sooner  done 
so  than  Jaquith  af^ieared  in  the  door — pei- 
hape  I  felt  guilty,  but  I  imagined  that  he 
eyed  me  through  and  through,  as  if  he  was 
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suspicious  of  me.  1  tried  to  look  as  un¬ 
concerned  as  possible,  and  sauntered  over 
to  where  he  was.  ^ 

“Where  have  you  been?”  he  questioned 
me. 

“Why?”  I  asked  him!  “Afraid  I’ll  run 
off?”  He  made  me  sore  when  he  asked  where 
I  had  been.  “I  hired  out  here  as  a  pilot,  aiid 
I  think  I’ve  been  earning  every  cent  of  my 
money — didn’t  know  I  had  to  account  to 
you  for  every  second  of  my  spare  time — ^if 
that’s  the  case  you  can  get  somebody  else  in 
my  place  just  any  time.” 

“Oh  no — I  didn’t  mean  it  that  way  at  all.” 
I  could  see  that  I  had  waylaid  any  sus- 
•  picions  he  might  have  had.  “We  have 
enemies,  you  know,  Weiler,  and  I  was 
afnud  for  the  moment  that  they  might 
have  been  here.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  need  to  worry  about 
me,”  I  answered,  “guess  I  <an  take  care 
of  myself — besides,  any  one  coming  here 
would  have  to  come  in  a  balloon,  and  any¬ 
way,  anybody  who  would  want  that  pro¬ 
peller  you  birds  have  here  ought  to  have  his 
head  examined — if  that  is  a  propeller,  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  flying.  Give 
me  an  umbrella  and  a  canoe,  and  I  can  fly 
across  the  Pacific,  if  that’s  a  propeller.” 

Jaquith  didn’t  have  anything  else  to  say, 
and  went  on  out  to  the  hangar.  Even 
though  I  hadn’t  found  anything  of  interest 
in  Von  Lockum’s  bag,  I  now  knew  where 
the  shop  was,  and  was  confident  that  I 
would  learn  something  of  interest  as  soon  as 
I  a)uld  get  to  it. 

I  WALKED  down  to  the  little  stream 
that  ran  by  the  lower  end  of  the  field. 
I  often  went  down  there  to  rest,  and 
they  had  never  molested  me,  so  I  felt  that 
I  could  read  my  p>aper  in  seclusion.  I  was 
much  disappointed  to  find  that  it  was  a 
copy  of  a  paper  now  over  a  month  old — a 
paper  printed  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana — and 
I  was  about  to  throw  it  down  in  disgust, 
when  something  caught  my  eye  that  made 
me  sit  up  and  take  notice.  This  is  what  I 
read — 

NO  TRACE  OF  PROF.  DOUGLAS  OR  fflS 
PROPELLER 

Prof.  Glenn  L.  Douglas  of  this  dty,  the  eminent 
friiysidst  and  inventor  of  the  new  variable  pitch  air¬ 
screw  for  airplanes,  whose  disappearance  last 
Thursday  has  caused  a  nation-wide  search  to  be  in¬ 
stituted  for  him,  has  not  been  heard  from,  nor  do 
the  authorities  have  any  new  clews  to  work  on. 


Following  the  theft  of  his  propeller  some  two 
months  ago.  Prof.  Douglas  disappeared  as  com. 
pletely  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  him  up.  He 
was  to  have  demonstrated  the  propeller  to  the 
Government  the  first  of  the  month,  and  it  has  been 
rumored  vmofficially  that  air  service  ofihcials  fear 
that  he  has  met  with  fou^lay  at  the  hands  of  the 
representatives  of  some  foreign  government,  who  are 
attempting  to  reap  the  great  many  advantages 
claim^  for  this  new  device.  Prof.  Douglas’  wife 
and  daughter  hold  out  every  hope  that  he  will  be 
found  at  an  early  date,  but  widi  so  many  of  the 
government’s  best  secret  service  men  on  the  trail, 
it  seems  strange  that  no  trace  of  him  has  been  tound, 
up  to  this  time. 

I  read  and  reread  the  article.  Without  a 
doubt  I  had  been  flying  Professor’s  inven¬ 
tion  every  day  for  the  past  week.  I  must 
get  action  at  once — but  how  to  best  ac¬ 
complish  it?  Fortunately  I  had  an  oppKjrtu- 
nity  that  very  night,  and  this  b  how  it 
happened. 

After  supper  the  three  of  them  all  got 
pretty  well  lit  up  and  asked  me  to  join  them 
in  a  game  of  poker.  I  saw  my  opportunity 
there,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  Every 
time  I  got  the  chance,  I  pretended  to  take  a 
drink,  and  of  course  the  bottle  went  the 
rounds — ^if  wasn’t  long  before  the  whole 
crew  was  drunk  and  dead  to  the  world  in 
sleep.  I’ll  tell  you  right  now  that  it  didn’t 
take  me  long  to  get  up  to  that  shop — but 
upon  my  arrival  there,  I  didn’t  know  what 
plan  of  action  to  take.  Would  I  find  an¬ 
other  member  of  their  gang  there?  Surely 
they  would  have  a  guard — they  had  taken 
every  precaution  in  other  ways,  and  I  could 
not  think  that  they  would  overlook  this— so 
I  approached  the  door  of  the  shack  very 
cautiously  making  as  little  noise  as  possibk, 
and  expecting  to  be  challenged  or  shot  at 
any  minute.  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
the  door  ajar,  and  the  place  apparently  d^ 
serted.  I  know  that  I  made  quite  a  noise 
when  I  bumped  up  against  the  prop,  which 
was  on  the  floor — and  then  I  heard  sonw- 
thing  move,  over  in  the  far  side  of  the 
room. 

“T“^ONT  torture  me  any  more,  Voo 

I  1  Lockum — I  can’t  stand  it — I  can 

A—/  tell  you  the  truth — no  more.  If 
you  would  only  let  me  have  a  chance  to 
adjust  the  blades  on  the  motor,  I  could  elim¬ 
inate  the  trouble  in  a  little  while — I  can 
only  tell  you  the  truth,  I — ” 

“What  is  the  truth?”  I  questioned. 
“This  is  not  Von  Lockum,  but  the  pilot, 
Weiler.” 
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“It’s  all  the  same,  I  suppose — they  all 
torture  me  until  I  think  I  cannot  stand  it 
another  minute.  I  suppose  you  lurv'e  some 
new  method.  I  wish  I  could  appeal  to  you 
to  tell  Von  Lockum  that  T  can’t — ” 

“There,  there,  old  chap,”  I  said — “I  am 
a  friend — I  ha^^wned  to  see  about  dx  whole 
thing  in  an  old  paper  that  1  found  down  in 
the  cabin  this  afternoon.  We  are  going  to 
put  an  end  to  this  torture  business  for  all 
time.” 

While  I  was  cutting  the  ropes  that  they 
had  the  professor  down  to  bas  bunk 
with,  he  told  me  how  he  happened  to  be 
there. 

It  seems  that  after  stealing  the  prop  from 
him  in  Terre  Haute,  Von  Lockum  had 
made  an  effort  to  test  the  properties  of  the 
drdce  on  an  old  war  timaL.  V.  G.  Hawing^ 
mtt  with  no 'success  at  all,  due- to  the  fact, 
that  the  mechanism  was  not  correctly  ad¬ 
justed,  he  had  set  a  trap  for  Dougl^  by 
ruaning  a  blind  ad  in  some  of  the  papers, 
^ng  a  fictitious  name  and  claiming  to 
have  found  the  airscrew  on  a  highway  near 
Colorado  Springs.  In  the  end  the  professor 
had  been  induced  to  call  in  person  for  the 
propeller,  in  Denver — only  to  be  bundled 
into  the  old  L.  V.  G.  and  brou^t  here  to 
the  camp. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned,”  I  exclaimed — “I 
thought  all  such  method  were  a  thing-  of 
the  past  in  this  country,  long  ago.” 

“So  did  I,”  answer^  the  professor,  “but 
here  we  are,  and  with  no  chance  in  the  world 
to  get  away — unless  you  can  persuade  Von 
Lodum  to — ” 

can  persuade  Von  Lockum,  all  right,”! 
aaswered,  “but  not  in  the  way  you  mean. 
Look  here,  Douglas,  snap  into  it  now  and 
get  that  prop  of  yours  disassembled  if  you 
wnt  to  take  it  home  with  you.  I’ve  never 
stolen  an  airplane,  but  we  are  going  to  steal 
oae  tonight,  and  no  nustake — but  be  quick 
ibout  it.” 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  diort,  I  went 
to  the  cabin  and  ti^  those  three 
dranks  up  so  that  I’D  bet  they  had  one  hell 
da  time  getting  loose  when  they  did  sober 

If  I  was  a  real’ author  and  writing  a 
"story  book”  tale  that  wasn’t  true,  I  guess 
Td  teve  to  have  a  big  fight  at  tins  stage 
V  the  game,  and  make  a  real  hero  out  of 
but  as  it  really  happened,  it  was 

like  taking  candy  from  a  bab}-,  to  tie 
birds  up;  incid^tally,  I  had  a  lot  of 
doing  it,  bereuse  I  sure  had  a  real  dislike 


for  all  of  them.  1  soon  had  the  ship  all 
gassed  up,  and  had  the  standard  Dural  pn^ 
and  spitmer  back  on  the  sh4>.  By  that  time. 
Prof.  Douglas  came  draggrog  the  blades  of 
his  prop  into  the  hangar,  and  then  we  both 
went  back  after  the  hub. 

“Where  is  the  old  L.  V.  G.?”  I  asked 
Professor  Douglas. 

“They  must  have  cracked  it  up  near 
Wichita — I  heard  them  talking  about  it  the 
other  night.  Tliey  left  here  in  it  to  go  to 
Kansas  City  for  some  special  tools,  and 
when  they  returned  they  had  me  change 
the  front  of  the  hub  so  they  could  mount  a 
regular  J4  hub  into  it.  The  old  ship  carried 
a  220  Benx,  with  a  foreign  hub  of  some 
kind.” 

IT  WAS  juak  getiiBg  daylight  when  we 
took  off  ofrer  that  trees  at  the  south  end 
of  the  fiald.  I  threw  a  circle  there, 
and  we  came  back  over  the  cabin  at  a  very 
low  altitude.  Gave  a  big  zoom  there,  and 
I  chuckled  to  think  of  what  Von  Lockum 
must  be  thinking  if  the  noise  had  waked 
him  up.  Perhaps  he  thought  we  were  the 
advance  guard  of  the  pursuit  squadron  he 
always  imagined  was  after  him — anyway  I 
hop)ed  he  was  awake. 

We  flew  east  for  some  distance  before  we 
came  to  a  railroad,  and  after  following  k 
south  for  a  ways,  we  picked  up  the  town  oi 
Ft.  ColKns,  so  that  I  figure  we  must  hare 
been  some  place  between  North  Park  and 
Estes  Park  but  perhaps  farther  west.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  don’t  care  where  it  was — ^I  ne\'er 
intend  to  go  back. 

I  took  the  professor  on  home  to  Terre 
Haute  before  coming  back  to  Wichita. 
That  was  all  three  months  ago  now,  and  to¬ 
day  I  had  a  letter  from  Mm,  saying  that  he 
had  the  prop  all  adjusted  and  perfected — 
wanted  me  to  take  the  job  as  test  pilot. 
Well,  the  prof,  is  a  fine  fellow  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing^and  he  may  even  have  his  outfit  all 
adjust^  properly — but  some  other  pilot  is 
welcome  to  tte  job  just  the  same.  Anyway, 
I  have  long  since  bung  out  my  shingle — 
Btrt  Weiler,  Airplane  transportation  to  any 
Point. 

Why  shouldn’t  D — I  have  a  new  J4  Air 
Transit  special,  vrfiich  I  don’t  think  Von 
Lodcum  would  have  the  guts  to  Haim  if  he 
does  live  to  be  old  enough  to  walk  down  out 
of  the  mountams.  It’s  a  dnch  hell  have  to 
walk  if  he  does  get  down — but  then,  that’s 
his  business. 


Wa 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  JOVIAL  ONE 

He  pushed  open  the  swinging 
doors  of  the  saloon  with  a  good 
deal  of  unnecessary  force,  and  as 
he  came  into  the  barroom  he  fixed 
the  proprietor  with  a  wide,  good-humored 
smile.  Tom  Simmons  smil^  back.  Tom 
Simmons  usually  was  inclined  to  sullen¬ 
ness,  but  he  knew  how  to  unbend  to  a  man 
who  acted  as  if  he  were  about  to  spend 
freely.  Tom  Simmons  knew  that  a  noisy 
entrance  into  his  barroom  of  a  grinning 
man  meant  that  the  man  was  about  to 
liquor  up. 

This  man  lost  no  time.  He  strode  up  to 
the  bar,  his  spurs  clanking  on  the  bare 
floor,  and  as  he  leaned  his  chest  against  the 
rail  he  pushed  back  his  broad-brimmed 
hat.  Tom  Simmons,  having  conducted 
this  saloon  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  had 
served  many  men.  He  beUeved  he  was  a 
judge  of  men.  He  was,  in  a  way;  but  like 
everybody  else  he  made  his  miscalculations. 
He  decided  that  this  man  was  not  jovial  by 
nature.  His  joviality,  Simmons  believed, 
came  from  the  fact  that  he  had  long  been 
without  a  drink,  liked  a  drink,  and  was  now 
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going  to  have  it.  That  the  man’s  brain  har¬ 
bored  a  sinister  design  never  occurred  to 
Tom  Simmons. 

“My  tongue  is  swelled,  my  mouth  is  hot 
and  d^,”  ^e  stranger  annoimced.  “I  am 
dusty  inside,  outside,  and  from  here  to 
yonder.  I  have  tried  water  and  have  found 
it  good  to  wash  in.  How  about  a  botde 
of  pop?” 

He  placed  five  dollars  on  the  bar.  Tom 
Simmons  spun  a  glass  toward  him  and 
pushed  forward  a  bottle  which  he  took  from 
the  back  bar.  The  stranger  filled  the  glass 
to  the  brim  and  tossed  it  off.  The  tmnd 
which  put  the  glass  on  the  bar  did  not  pause 
for  rest.  It  moved  forward  to  the  bottle, 
and  again  the  glass  was  brimmed.  Again 
the  stranger  tossed  off  the  drink.  He  had 
now  four  ounces  of  strong  whisky  under  his 
belt.  The  liquor  touched  him  up  rather 
fast,  Tom  Simmons  decided.  He  grasped 
the  bar  rail  and  pushed  himself  away  from 
it  and  pulled  himself  back,  swaying  a  little 
from  side  to  side  meanwhile.  His  eyes 
glowed  and  his  grin  split  his  lips. 

“Not  much  doin’  in  your  place  of  business 
this  bright  an’  sunny  momin’,”  he  said. 

“Too  early,”  said  Simmons.  “The  stage 
will  be  in  this  afternoon,  and  tonight  the 
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lazy  M  and  the  Two-Bar-Two  outfits  will 
likely  be  over.  It’ll  be  lively  enough, 
tayin’?” 

“Ridin’,”  the  stranger  answered.  He 
poured  hhnsdf  another  drink,  and  he  did 
not  pour  it  to  look  at.  “My  name,”  he 
announced,  “is  Ridenour,  an’  I  can  ride  a 
week.  I  been  workin’  for  the  Lazy  M  outfit 
my  own  self.  I  been  over  there  for  a  month, 
an’  I  just  got  my  pay.” 

“You  stuck  it  out  a  long  time,”  Simmons 
sud  dryly.  “It  must  ’a’  seemed  a  long 
ime.” 

“Time  goes  fast  when  there  is  somethin’ 
doin’,”  Ridenour  declared,  and  while  he  let 
dnt  sink  in,  he  took  another  drink. 

Simmons  saw  that  he  was  consid¬ 
erably  drunk  now.  Probably,  thought 
Simmons,  he  had  had  no  breakfast, 
and  the  liquor  was  boiling  in  an  empty 


had  it  in  his  mind  to  clean  out  Simmons’ 
place  for  some  little  time.  Simmons  had 
said  nothing.  Sharp  stood  six  feet  (me  in 
his  scxks,  and  he  was  built  proportionately. 
Simmons  was  five  feet  seven,  and  paunchy. 
There  was  no  chance  for  argument.  But 
Simmons  had  harbored  resentment.  Here 
was  a  man  who  had  worked  for  the  Lazy  M, 
the  first  outfit  beyond  the  Two-Bar-Two. 
Simmons  was  hungry  for  news  of  that  sec¬ 
tion,  the  stranger  was  pretty  drunk,  and  he 
was  talkative.  There  was  somethin’  doin’, 
was  there? 

“Have  another  drink  on  the  house,” 
Simmons  invited. 

“Which  is  a  gent’s  talk,”  Ridenour  re¬ 
turned,  pouring  the  drink,  “though  yuh 
don’t  need  to  think  that  I  can’t  buy  my  own 
drinks.  In  addition  to  that  five,  I  have  got 
ninety-eight  dollars  on  me.  What  ^ih 
think  of  that?” 
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stomach.  Simmons,  as  it  happened,  had  “A  hundred  and  three  dollars  is  consider¬ 
ed  something  on  his  own  mind  for  able  money  to  make  in  a  month,”  Simmons 
*vml  weeks.  Luke  Sharp,  owner  of  the  said. 

Two-Bar-Two,  had  called  Simmons  to  ac-  “And  you  don’t  think  I  done  it?”  Ride- 


wont,  and  he  had  been  rough  about  it.  nour  asked. 

Ordering  Simmons  to  sell  no  more  drinks  to  The  hand  with  which  Simmons  mopped 
one  Curly  Randall,  a  puncher  who  could  the  bar  shook  a  little.  For  a  fact  &ere 
Bot  handle  his  licnior,  he  had  added  that  he  seemed  to  have  been  somethin’  doin’ 
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through  Big  Creek  valley.  Simmons  man¬ 
aged  a  snule,  though  1^  thick  lips  were 
tremulous. 

“Tildcn  must  have  raised  wages  a  con- 
'siderable,”  he  said. 

“Now,  don’t  kid  me,”  Ridenour  said, 
wagging  his  head  in  drunken  fashion. 
“Y’know  your  own  self  you  couldn’t  dig 
more’n  forty  a  month  out  of  Tilden  or  Sharp 
if  you  was  to  work  twenty-nine  hours  a 
day.” 

“I  on’y  heard  what  you  said,”  Sim¬ 
mons  stated. 

Ridenom:  looked  toward  the  door,  toward 
the  end  of  the  room.  He  surveyed  the  part 
behind  him  in  the  speckled  glass.  Then  he 
leaned  to  Simmons.  Simmons  bent  for¬ 
ward,  his  eyes  glistening,  his  tongue  gliding 
over  his  lips. 

“Less  have  another  drink,”  said  Ride- 
noiu:.  “You  an’  me  together.  On  me!” 

He  pushed  himself  back  from  the  bar, 
raised  his  head,  and  burst  into  laughter. 
Simmons  smiled  and  pushed  the  bottle  down 
the  bar.  Simmons  could  take  bis  time. 
What  Ridenour  had  already  dnmk  had 
loosened  his  tongue.  A  few  more  drinks 
would  loosen  it  further.  Yeah,  Simmons 
could  patiently  wait.  Before  this  he  had 
often  waited.  They  drank  together. 

“One  thing  is  nice,”  Ridenour  said.  “A 
man  can  get  so  drunk  he  can’t  walk,  but  he 
never  gets  so  drunk  he  can’t  ride.  Ain’ 
that  right,  friend  o’  mine?” 

“You  boys  can  always  stay  on  a  hawse,” 
Simmons  conceded. 

“An’  me,”  said  Ridenour,  “I  can  stay  on 
a  hawse  better’n  most,  better’n  anybody. 
Ain’  that  a  fac’?” 

“It  sure  is!” 

Ridenour  seemed  now  to  be  support- 
ii^  himself  by  clinging  to  the  bu  rail. 
^  Simmons  considered  offering  him 
another  drink  but  decided  to  wait  a  while. 
Ridenour  might  buy  the  drink  himself  and 
he  might  not  need  another.  A  drink  saved 
was  a  drink  saved. 

Ridenour  seemed  to  lose  himself  for  a 
while.  With  his  eyes  half-lidded  he  stared 
into  the  mirror.  Then  he  looked  up  and 
down  the  bar.  At  last  his  eyes  came  back 
to  Simmons’  face.  For  a  space  he  seemed 
not  to  remember  who  Simmons  was.  Then 
the  light  of  recognition  dawned  in  his  dazed 
eyes,  and  he  laughed. 

“Less  have  another  drink,”  he  said. 


They  drank.  Ridenour  wiped  his  lips 
with  the  back  of  his  hand.  He  leaned  to 
Simmons. 

“Keep  a  secret?”  he  asked. 

“Secrets,”  said  Simmons,  “is  bad  busi¬ 
ness.  Have  another  drink.” 

He  was  sure  one  more  drink  would  make 
Ridenour  babble.  Ridenour,  however, 
seemed  to  develop  an  unexpected  dignity. 

“You’re  tryin’  to  get  me  drunk,  Simmy,” 
he  said.  “Unkind  of  yuh,  very!  I  was 
goin’  to  tell  yuh  somethin’,  but  now  I  won’t 
do  it.” 

“I  was  just  tryin’  to  be  sociable,”  Sim¬ 
mons  expired.  “This  is  the  best  Bourbon 
licker  ever  you  set  your  lips  to.  I  don’t 
serve  it  to  everybody.” 

“Oh,  are  )aih  an’  me  drinkin’  out  of  your 
private  bottle,  Simmy,  ol’  maverick?” 
Ridenour  exclaimed.  “Well,  less  h’ist  one, 
then.” 

They  h’isted  one  apiece,  and  then 
Ridenour  began  to  laugh.  It  was  silly, 
immoderate  laughter,  and  laughter  of  a 
man  thoroughly  drunk. 

“Maverick!”  he  cried,  through  the  tears 
which  the  laughter  brought  to  his  eyes. 
“Say,  Simmy,  a  man  can  use  other  things 
besides  mavericks  to  make  bis  herd  biggem’ 
it  was  before.  Eh,  Simmy,  li’l  calf?” 

“Corralin’  calves  is  bad  business,”  Sim¬ 
mons  stated. 

“Is  it?  Well,  well,  an’  what  do  yuh  think 
of  bonuses?  Are  they  bad  business,  too? 
Besides  what  yuh  goin’  to  do  when  a  mother 
cow — poor,  li’l  mother  cow!  is  lyin’  dead, 
hid  away  from  all  the  world  with  a  bullet  in 
her  carcass?  Ain’t  it  a  act  of  mercy  to  give 
the  calf  a  home,  Simmy,  jnih  white-faced 
steer?” 

Simmy  didn’t  know  what  to  say.  He 
wanted  to  lead  Ridenour  on  to  something 
more  definite.  Yet  he  hesitated  to  prompt 
him.  Drunken  men,  as  Simmons  well 
knew,  might  talk  the  more  when  they  were 
prompted  or  they  might  dry  up  and  refuse 
to  utter  a  word.  So  Simmons  passed  the 
bottle  again. 

Ridenour  ignored  it  now.  He  folded  his 
arms  and  rested  them  on  the  bar  rail.  The 
flush  of  displeasure  was  in  his  cheeks. 
There  was  al^  a  displeased  look  in  his  eyes. 

“Mebbe  yuh  think  I  didn’t  get  a  bonus,” 
he  said.  “Mebbe  yuh  think  I  was  the  only 
one  that  got  a  bonus.  Hell,  Simmy,  your 
head  is  all  fat.  Where’d  you  think  I 
the  money  I  got?  Yuh  think,  Tilden  ain’ 
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better  off  than  he  was  when  I  went  to  work 
for  him.  Yuh  don’t  know  nothin’,  Simmy.” 

“I  wouldn’t  think,”  said  Simmons  bolcffy, 
“that  Tilden  would  stoop  to  pay  a  bonus 
for  Sharp’s  calves.” 

“Did  I  say  that  anything  like  that  hap¬ 
pened?”  Ridenour  asked.  “I  didn’t  say 
nothin’  of  the  kind.” 

“Dead  cows  with  the  Two-Bar-Two 
brand  on  ’em,”  said  Simmons  half  to  him¬ 
self.  “That  don’t  seem  possible.  Where 
could  a  fella  pile  up  a  bunth  of  dead  cows?” 

“Wha’s  use  of  tellin’  you  nothin’?” 
Ridenour  sneered.  “You  can’t  ride  hawse. 
You  don’t  never  stir  out  this  barroom. 
You  keep  yourself  shut  up  here  away  from 
the  light  an’  the  air.  No  wonder  you  are 
fat  an’  gray  around  the  gills.  Well,  I 
must  be  ridin’.  Less  see.”  He  straight¬ 
ened  up,  and  though  he  swayed  a  little,  he 
seemed  to  have  fairly  good  command  of 
himself. 

“Yes,  Simmy,”  he  said,  “I  reckon  I  could 
take  another  little  drink.  We  will  have 
one  together,  on  me.  Then  I  will  be  ridin’. 
Fill  up  your  glass,  Simmy,  ol’  bronc. 
Drink  to  me.  You  won’t  never  see  me 
again,  Simmy.  I  am  travelin’  south,  far, 
hir  away.” 

Simmy  could  drink  most  men  imder  the 
table,  and  so  he  had  no  hesitation  to  drink 
again  with  Ridenour. 

As  Ridenour  put  down  his  glass,  he  glared 
at  Sinunons. 

“Yuh  think  it  couldn’t  be  done?”  he 
asked.  “Huh,  if  yuh  had  a  hawse  and  was 
to  ride  down  Big  Creek  for  twenty-five 
'miles,  yuh  would  come  to  a  box  canyon. 
Don’t  many  people  know  it  is  there. 
Crowed  over  with  trees  and  vines.  But  I 
know  it’s  there —  Took  me  three  days  to 
find  it.  If  there  is  any  hide  left  on  them 
cows,  yuh  could  find  the  Two-Bar-Two 
brand.  But  yuh  ain’t  goin’  lookin’  for  it. 
Simmy,  yuh  ol’  coyote.  Yuh  couldn’t  ride 
twenty-five_  miles  in  twenty-five  years. 
Well,  so  long,  Simmy.  I’m  goin’  to  hit  it. 
I  have  linger^  too  long,  much  too  long.” 

He  turned  abruptly  from  the  bar 
and  started  toward  the  door.  To 
reach  the  door  he  came  about  hi  a 
half  circle,  but  he  reached  it.  Sinunons 
MS  back  of  the  door,  holding  it  slightly 
open,  as  Ridenour  walked  across  the  im- 
roofed  porch  to  his  horse.  Ridenour  swayed 
drunk  enly  as  he  untied  the  horse,  and  he 


had  to  hop  three  times  before  he  made  the 
saddle.  Up  there,  however,  he  seemed  to 
be  quite  himself.  He  wheeled  the  animal 
and  sent  him  scampering  down  the  dusty 
road. 

A  third  of  a  mile  away  he  came  to  a  bend 
in  the  road.  He  brou^t  the  horse  down 
and  let  him  take  his  time.  He  was  upright 
in  the  saddle,  and  the  dazed  look  was  gone 
from  his  eyes. 

“A  hundred  dollars  besides  what  I  told 
Simmy  about,”  he  said  to  himself  softly. 
“Not  so  bad.  Not  at  all  bad.” 

He  rode  on  into  the  south  and  passed  out 
of  the  country,  which  never  knew  him 
again. 

By  thei^  Simmons  was  back  of  the  bar 
again.  His  eyes  were  on  the  door.  He 
was  waiting  for  somebody  to  come  in  so 
that  he  could  send  word  over  to  Sharp. 
He  chuckled  as  he  thought  of  how  Sha^ 
would  receive  his  message.  Sharp  would 
think  Simmons  was  trying  to  placate  him. 

“Hell,”  said  Simmons  to  himself,  “in  a 
war  between  them  two  outfits,  the  Lazy  M 
would  wipe  the  Two-Bar-Two  off  the  map.” 

Simmons  was  a  man  who  did  not  forget  or 
forgive  an  insult.  He  would  almost  have 
given  his  fat  right  arm  to  see  Sharp’s  outfit 
wiped  out. 

It  was  after  noon  before  an  unattached 
puncher,  who  was  glad  to  pick  up  five 
dollars,  set  out  from  Simmons’  for  the  Two- 
Bar-Two.  He  bore  a  message  from  Sim¬ 
mons  to  Luke  Sharp. 

CHAPTER  H 


IUKE  SHARP  was  seated  on  the  edge 
of  a  rough  board  table  in  the  middle 
^  of  the  bunkhouse.  Eight  men,  his 
punchers,  stood  beyond  him.  Sharp’s  face 
was  habitually  grave,  but  now  it  was  graver 
than  usual.  I^e  men  knew  that  he  had 
something  on  his  mind,  and  they  eyed  him 
in  silence. 

He  was  a  man  of  fifty — this  Luke  Sharp — 
but  age  sat  lightly  on  him.  His  dark  hair 
had  no  more  than  a  suggestion  of  gray  in 
it.  His  face  was  weather-bitten,  but  age 
had  not  accentuated  those  wrinkles.  His 
dark  eyes  were  bright  and  clear. 

Here  in  the  middle  of  the  decade  of  the 
eighties  Sharp  was  an  established  figure  in 
the  cattle  country.  He  had  been  here  for 
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twenty  years  ever  since  the  close  of  theCivil 
War,  in  which  he  had  served  with  dis- 
tiDctioQ.  He  was  thought  to  be  a  cold  man 
but  he  was  known  to  be  an  honest  one,  in  a 
time  when  a  man,  otherwise  accounted  for, 
was  considered  honest  if  he  attended  strictly 
to  his  own  bu^ess.  There  was  no  particu- 
fau:  bond  of  affection  between  Sharp  and  his 
men,  but  they  respected  him.  Th^  would 
have  followed  him  wherever  he  was  willing 
to  lead. 

Sharp  hadn’t  so  many  cattle  that  he 
didn’t  know  what  to  do,  Init  he  had  a  great 
many.  Heretofore  those  cattle  had  roamed 
unmolested.  The  waters  oi  Big  Creek  were 
controlled  by  Sharp  and  Tilden,  and  the 
flats  and  the  hills  upon  which  those  cattle 
fed  stretched  far  away.  For  a  number  of 
3^rs  Sharp  and  Illt^  had  got  along  to¬ 
gether  without  trouble.  Then  they  had 
had  a  break.  The  mind  of  each  man  w^ 
poisoned  against  the  other. 

So  Sharp  had  been  ready  to  believe  the 
word  whi^  Simmons  had  sent  to  him. 
There  had  been  a  hasty  round-up  of  his  men. 
He  was  going  to  tell  them  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

“Men,”  he  said,  “we  have  got  trouble  on 
our  hands.  Some  of  our  cows  have  been 
k’lled.  Their  calves  have  been  stolen.  It 
is  TUden’s  work.” 

Nobody  showed  any  particular  surprise. 
Of  course  it  was  Tflden’s  work.  Why,  that 
'niden  outfit  would  stoop  to  anything!  For 
the  trouble  between  Sharp  and  Tilden  had 
spread  to  the  respective  outfits  as  it  gener¬ 
ally  did. 

That  trouble  between  Tilden  and  Sharp 
had  been  over  Curly  Randall,  too.  Curly 
Randall  was  as  likable  a  fellow  as  ever  hit 
the  cow  country.  He  was  a  dark-haired 
youngster  with  jet  black  curling  hair. 
Though  he  was  a  top  hand,  he  never 
braggi^.  He  was  good-humored  and  e&~ 
dent,  but  as  weak  as  the  liqum’  which  often 
got  the  best  of  him  was  strong.  Sharp  was 
fond  of  him,  and  he  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  talking  to  Curly.  Curly  had  prom¬ 
ised  and  had  smiled  i^en  he  had  given  the 
promise. 

ONE  Saturday  ni^t  he  failed  to 
come  back  to  the  Two-Bar-Two. 
Through  Sunday  he  was  still  miss¬ 
ing.  Sharp  in  to  find  him.  He  found 
hhn — found  him  drinking  with  Tildai. 
TTlden  was  entirely  innocent.  He  had 


happened  into  Simmons’  place  and  had 
found  Curly  there.  Curly  needed  a  drink, 
and  Tilden  had  been  buying  it  when  Sharp 
had  strode  in. 

Sharp  had  ordered  Curly  home.  Curly 
meekly  started  for  the  door.  Sharp  said 
nothing  to  Tilden  just  then.  He  simply 
stood  and  looked  at  the  other  cattleman, 
but  there  was  more  in  that  locA  than  there 
would  have  been  in  a  long  speech.  Tilden 
stared  back  in  astonishment  for  a  moment, 
and  then  his  anger  flared  up. 

“Any  time  you  want  to  back  that  up,” 
he  said,  “you  know  where  to  find  me.” 

“Ridie  wide  when  we  meet,”  said  Sharp 
and  abruptly  left  the  place. 

So  the  feud  began.  That  there  was  no 
real  reason  why  it  should  have  begxm  at  all 
made  no  difference.  The  feeling  between 
Tilden  and  Sharp  grew  in  intensity.  They 
fid  not  speak  when  they  met.  There  was 
watchfulness  in  their  baring  and  in  thdr 
hostile  eyes.  The  men  in  the  two  outfits 
were  not  so  self-contained.  The  sight  erf 
a  rider  of  (me  outfit  was  enough  to  throw  a 
rider  of  the  other  outfit  into  sptasms  erf 
mirth.  Remarks  were  made  but  nevo 
directly.  If  anyone  else  was  there  to  hear, 
the,  remarks  were  made  to  him.  If  no  one 
was  there,  the  rwnarks  were  tossed  on 
the  air. 

As  yet  there  had  been  no  actual  en¬ 
counter,  but  both  outfits  knew  that  one 
might  come  at  any  moment.  The  levity 
would  give  way  to  fierce  anger.  Guns 
would  come  into  play.  What  the  end  of 
that  would  be  no  one  could  even  guess,  but 
no  one  cared  particularly.  The  war  was 
on.  Let  it  be  fought  to  a  finish,  no  matta 
what  the  finish  was. 

“How  far  the  thing  has  gone,  generally 
speaking,  I  don’t  know,”  Sharp  now  went 
on.  “A  man  who  has  been  ridin’  for  Tilden 
got  drunk  in  Simmems’  place  this  momin’. 
He  spilled  himself.  He  had  two  months 
and  a  half  pay  on  him,  and  he  had  been 
workin’forT^enfbramonth.  Nobodyever 
accused  Tilden  of  throwin’  his  money  away. 
Tilden  ain’t  pa)nn’  mor’n  sixty  dollars  for 
a  few  calves  neither.  A  coupla  hundred 
steers  would  be  more  like  it.  That’s  what 
we  got  to  find  out  about. 

“First  I  am  sendin’  a  couple  men  down 
the  creek  to  see  if  it  is  true  that  a  bunch  of 
dead  cows  is  lyin’  in  a  canycm  there.  If  they 
are,  we  have  got  somethin’^  to  work  on. 
Randall,  yon  take  Pete  Sadler  and  go  on 
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over  there.  Now,  you  got  a  job  on  your 
hands,  Curly.  I  want  you  to  do  it  up 
proper.  You  get  ready  and  I  will  tell  you 
just  where  to  go,  far  as  I  know.  I  want  you 
to  do  some  ridin’  an’  get  back  here.  We 
are  all  goin’  to  town  toidAt.” 

Curly  and  Sadler  folfowed  him  outside. 
The  six  other  men  displayed  at  once  an  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  their  personal  belongings. 
They  picked  out  the  b«t  they  had  to  wear 
that  night.  A  few  fancy  vests  which  had 
not  been  worn  in  a  long  time  were  dug  up. 
Bright  neckerchiefs  were  tenderly  laid  out. 
Whoever  had  a  pair  of  new  boots  put  them 
on.  Old  boots  were  rubbed  up.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  was  given  to  the  guns. 
They  were  made  ready  for  action,-  fast 
action. 

Wlien  Curly  and  Sadler  came  back,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  six  were  a  very  presentable 
group.  They  were  washed  and  shaved  and 
combed.  They  looked  more  as  if  they  had 
prepared  for  a  wedding  than  a  possible 
funeral,  except  that  they  were  too  grave  for 
festivities. 

Curly’s  report  was  brief  and  confirma¬ 
tory.  A  dozen  cows  lay  up  in  that  box 
canyon,  dead  for  some  time.  Their  calves 
were,  of  course,  gone. 

“All  right,”  Sharp  said.  “Supper  will  be 
early.  We  will  ride  right  after  supper.” 

He  withdrew  to  the  house.  Rtmdall  and 
Sadler,  after  one  look  at  the  other  men, 
began  to  scrub  and  shave  and  comb. 
Curly  was  by  way  of  being  a  dude  when 
he  sallied  forth,  and  he  shone  resplendent 
when  he  was  done.  Ordinarily  he  would 
have  been  derided,  but  now  no  one  offered 
any  comment. 

SHARP  sat  for  an  hour  by  himself  in 
the  living-room  of  the  ranch  house. 
On  reflection  he  was  dogged  if  he 
could  figure  this  thing  out.  Of  course  he 
had  had  a  row  with  Tilden,  but  it  didn’t 
seem  as  if  Tilden  would  stoop  this  low. 
There  were  only  two  explanations.  One 
was  that  Tilden  had  been  rustling  Sharp’s 
steers  as  well  as  killing  some  of  his  cows  and 
stealing  the  calves.  The  other  explana¬ 
tion  was  that  Tilden  was  out  for  revenge, 
and  had  taken  the  revenge  in  this  mean  and 
sneaking  way.  To  gratify  his  revenge  he 
might  throw  his  money  away. 

And  yet  that  didn’t  seem  altogether  like 
Tilden.  Why,  he  had  always  proved  him¬ 
self  a  man.  He  and  Sharp  had  been  in  the 
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same  company  in  the  war.  Tilden  had 
never  shown  the  white  feather  there.  Sharp 
could  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday, 
experiences  he  and  Tilden  had  had  to¬ 
gether.  They  had  suffered  and  fought  side 
by  side. 

But  Sharp  was  a  man  who  dealt  with 
facts  as  they  presented  themselves.  One 
big  fact  in  this  situation  was  that  some  of 
his  cows  had  been  killed  and  their  calves 
taken  away.  That  drunken  puncher  had 
said  that  Tilden  was  responsible.  Sharp 
would  find  out  about  it. 

“Now,”  he  said  when  the  outfit  was 
ready  to  start  for  town,  “you  boys  are  going 
to  be  on  your  dignity.  You  are  goin’  to 
have  nothin’  to  say.  Keep  your  eyes  and 
your  ears  open.  And  no  drinkin’.  That 
goes  double  for  you.  Curly  Randall.” 

“I  don’t  need  no  drink,”  Curly  Randall 
said.  “I  have  seen  what  you  fell^  haven’t 
seen,  and  it  has  made  my  blood  boil.” 

They  were  silent  as  they  rode  into  the 
town.  They  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left  as  they  made  their  way  to  Sim¬ 
mons’  place.  They  dismounted  and  tied 
their  ponies  without  a  word  to  each  other  or 
to  the  horses.  Then,  led  by  Sharp,  they  en¬ 
tered  the  saloon. 

Night  had  fallen  as  they  had  wound  their 
way  from  the  ranch  to  the  village.  In  the 
saloon  the  hanging  lamp  was  lighted. 
Simmons  stood  ^hind  the  bar.  His  face 
blanched  a  little  as  he  looked  at  the  file  of 
men.  He  nervously  polished  glasses  and 
then  wnped  the  bar.  Catching  Curly  Ran¬ 
dall’s  eye,  he  lifted  his  own  eyebrows  and 
nodded  slightly,  a  glass  in  his  ^nd.  Curly 
only  shook  his  head  coldly. 

Simmons  had  a  moment  of  regret.  As 
an  ignorant  man  will  do,  he  seemed  to  have 
started  something  whose  finish  he  could  not 
foresee.  There  was  something  deadly  in 
the  manner  of  this  Two-Bar-Two  outfit. 
They  weren’t  drinking  anything.  That 
didn’t  look  so  good. 

In  the  rear  of  the  room  there  were  two 
poker  tables  and  faro  layout.  A  man  sat 
at  each  of  the  tables  and  one  stood  behind 
the  faro  layout.  As  the  Two-Bar-Two  men 
had  come  in,  these  had  straightened  up. 
They  were  Simmons’  house  players  and 
they  expected  immediate  business. 

But  there  was  no  immediate  business. 
Sharp  took  up  his  place  with  his  back  to 
the  wall,  so  that  he  could  command  a  view 
of  the  door.  His  men  stood  beyond  him, 
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separated,  so  that  they  would  have  room 
for  whatever  they  had  to  do.  Sharp  knew 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  tte  Lazy 
M  men  began  coming  in. 

There  was  [nesenUy  a  dull  thud  of  ho(^s 
on  the  dirt  road  outside.  There  was  a 
arrival  at  the  hitching  rack.  Then 
half  a  dozm  men  burst  into  the  room.  They 
came  in  one  close  behind  the  other,  and  they 
headed  as  one  for  the  bar.  They  were 
halfway  there  when  they  caught  aght  of 
Sharp  and  the  men  beyond  him. 

Instantly  the  Lazy  M  mm  stopped.  For 
a  full  minute  perhaps  there  was  a  deathlike 
silence  in  the  room.  The  Lazy  M  men 
seemed  to  be  arrested,  held  in  check,  by 
what  thty  saw  in  the  faces  of  the  other  men. 
Ammons  appeared  to  have  a  palpitant  mo* 
ment  during  vdiich  his  fear  was  for  his 
mx>perty.  Any  minute,  guns  might  pop. 
Whm  it  was  all  over,  %nmons’  pl^  might 
be  a  wreck. 

“All  up,”  he  called,  and  he  was  surprised 
at  the  thin  quality  of  his  voice.  “On  the 
house.” 

The  Lazy  M  men  had  been  puzzled. 
They  had  not  known  just  what  to  do  or  how 
to  act.  Simmons*  invitation  broke  the 
^tension.  They  had  come  to  town  to  get  a 
few  drinks.  K  they  could  have  the  first 
on  the  house,  so  mudi  the  better.  They 
trooped  to  the  bar. 

Simmons  set  out  a  bottle  and  spun 
glasses  down  the  bar.  The  men 
filled  the  glasses  to  the  brim,  and 
they  did  not  at  once  lift  them  to  their  lips. 
At  the  Old  <A  the  bar  was  old  Anson, 
Tllden’s  foreman.  Anson  was  absolutely 
loyal  to  TQden,  and  he  had  of  course  known 
that  trouble  was  brewing  between  the  two 
outfits.  He  had  felt  an  iWlt  in  the  manner 
of  Sharp  and  Sharp’s  men,  and  he  was  not 
one  to  accept  an  in^t  calmly. 

He  slowly  turned  away  from  the  bar,  but 
he  did  not  look  at  Sharp.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  he  could  insult  Sharp,  in  his  turn, 
by  ignoring  Sharp.  He  fixed  his  attention 
on  l^ndall. 

“What’s  the  mattm  widi  your  thirst,  Ran¬ 
dall?”  he  asked.  “Why  ain’t  yuh  steppin’ 
up?  Are  3ruh  afraid  yuh  wouldn’t  know  how 
to  take  a  drink  with  some  real  gents?” 

Swift  as  li^t  Curly  Randall  stepped 
forth,  sober,  clothed  in  his  right  mind  here 
where  he  htul  so  often  befuddled  himsdf, 
handsome,  cool  now,  even  debonair.  In 


its  holster  his  gim  hung,  oiled,  loaded,  ready 
for  instant  use.  Curly’s  hand  was  above 
the  butt;  the  hand  was  pressed  lightly 
against  his  side. 

“The  only  real  gents  hwe  ain’t  drinkin’ 
tonight,”  he  stated  softly. 

The  ensuing  silence  was  broken  by  the 
simultaneous  scraping  of  three  chairs  as  the 
gamblers  got  to  their  feet  and  retreated  to 
the  rear  of  the  room. 

“Drink  her  up,  boys,”  came  Simmons’ 
voice.  “It’s  the  finest  Bourbon  yuh  ever 
put  your  lips  to.” 

But  neithn  Anson  nor  Curly  Randall  paid 
any  attention  to  this.  Death  lay  between 
them,  and  they  knew  it.  So  neither  per¬ 
mitted  his  eyes  to  leave  the  face  of  the  other 
for  an  instant.  Each  was  looking  for  a 
sign  of  the  other’s  intention.  If  one  went 
for  his  gun  no  fraction  oi  a  second  would 
pass  till  the  other  followed  suit. 

And  yet  they  heritated.  To  suspect  one 
another,  to  have  a  row,  even  to  pass  an  in¬ 
sult  was  one  thing;  to  draw  a  gun  and  kill  a 
man  or  be  killed  was  quite  another.  They 
were  law-abiding  men  for  the  most  part, 
hard-working  men. 

Sharp  relieved  the  tension.  Sharp  had 
seen  nearly  four  years  of  war.  He  had 
learned  to  keep  his  head  in  perilous  situa¬ 
tions.  Also  toward  the  eird  of  the  war  he 
had  been  clothed  with  authority.  He  had 
become  used  to  handling  m&i  then,  and  he 
had  handled  them  ever  since  then.  He  took 
a  forward  st^.  His  spurs  made  a  faint, 
metallic  sound  in  the  silence. 

“Where’s  your  boss,  Anson?”  he  asked 
coldly. 

The  fight,  for  the  moment,  was  over  be¬ 
tween  Curly  Randall  and  Anson.  Both 
men  knew  it  Anson  was  permitted  to  turn 
his  attention  to  Sharp  in  utter  safety,  unless 
these  men  of  the  Two-Bar-Two  were  of  a 
lower  order  than  the  order  of  ^unks. 
Curly  would  not  dare  to  take  advantage  of 
the  diversion  which  Sharp  had  created. 
That  would  be  murder.  Therefore  Anson 
turned  easUy  to  Sharp. 

“Who  wants  to  know?”  he  a^ed. 

“I  do,”  said  Sharp. 

“Well,  I  ain’t  much  given  to  peddlin’ 
infonnation,”  Anson  said,  pushing  back  his 
hat,  “and  still  we  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  con¬ 
ceal.  The  boss  is  down  to  the  store  makin' 
a  few  purchases.  I  expect  he  will  be  here 
any  minute  now.  The  crowd  will  then  be 
enlarged  by  one  more  gent.” 
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“We  will  wait,”  said  Sharp  quietly. 

“In  the  meantime  have  you  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  us  fellas  takin*  this  here  drii^  wUch 
is  on  the  house?”  Anson  asked. 

Sharp  made  no  retort.  He  merely  stood 
looking  at  the  grizzled  foreman.  As  if  he 
had  won  a  victory  Anson  turned  his  back 
on  all  of  them,  ^ted  his  glass,  balanced 
it  for  a  moment  with  a  ste^y  hand,  and 
then  shot  the  liquor  from  lips  to  stomach 
in  one  gulp.  The  other  men  followed  suit. 

“You  can  fill  ’em  up  again  on  me,  Sim¬ 
mons,”  Anson  said. 

The  bottle  was  still  on  the  bar  and  Anson 
filled  his  glass.  He  pushed  the  bottle  along 
to  the  next  man  and  it  traveled  till  the  last 
Lazy  M  man  had  a  brimming  glass  in  front 
of  him.  They  folded  their  arms  on  the  rail 
and  considered  the  liquor. 

Simmons  nodded  to  one  of  the  gam¬ 
blers  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  that 
worthy  came  up  behind  the  bar. 
Simmons  Idt  the  bar  and  walked  over  to 
one  of  the  chairs  and  sat  down.  He  waited 
till  the  Lazy  M  men  lifted  their  glasses. 
Then  he  sidled  up  to  Sharp.  He  was  about 
to  speak  to  the  cattleman  when  he  looked 
at  Anson.  Anson  had  lifted  his  glass  all 
right,  but  he  had  not  put  it  to  ^  lips, 
lie  was  observing  Simmons  by  means  of 
the  mirror.  As  Simmons  hesitated,  Anson 
put  down  the  glass  and  turned  and  leaned 
his  broad  shoulders  against  the  rail.  Every 
Lazy  M  man  followed  suit.  There  they 
stood,  apparently  lounging,  but  in  reality 
closely  ol^rving  Simmons.  Simmons  fal¬ 
tered  and  then,  with  a  weak  smile,  he  started 
to  return  to  his  place  behind  the  bar. 
“Simmons  1” 

It  was  Sharp’s  voice,  cold,  harsh,  com¬ 
manding.  Simmons  wheeled. 

“There’s  nothin’  you  can  say  to  me,” 
Sharp  said.  “Keep  away  from  me.” 

He  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  accept  a 
wamiiig  from  Simmons,  but  Simmons  need 
QOt  th^  that  there  had  been  established 
between  them  any  confidential  relationship. 
Sharp  hadn’t  been  fooled  by  Simmons. 
He  didn’t  know  just  why  Simmons  had  sent 
the  message  to  him,  but  he  knew  that  the 
saloon  keeper  had  an  ax  of  his  own  to  grind. 
The  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  Simmons  at  his 
distance. 

“Oh,  no.  No,  no.”  Simmons  was  hasty 
once.  “I  wasn’t  thinkin’  of  sayin’  any- 
!  thing,  Mr.  Sharp.” 


“I  wonder,”  came  the  voice  of  a  Lazy  M 
puncher,  “which  one  of  them  Two-Bar-Two 
fellas  is  goin’  to  open  the  services.  They 
look  like  they  had  come  to  a  prayer  meetin’ 
instead  of  to  a  saloon.  Yuh  think  that 
Randall  fella  is  goin’  to  do  it?” 

“Me,”  said  Curly,  “I  can  preach  a  fimeral 
sermon.” 

Well,  that  was  handing  it  back  to  ’em  all 
right,  and  the  Two-Bar-Two  men  exploded 
in  merriment.  A  sudden  hush  came  over 
the  Lazy  M  men.  They  ceased  their 
lounging,  came  erect.  Curly  Randall 
moved.  When  he  was  still  again,  his  feet 
were  a  little  spread.  He  leaned  slightly 
forward.  His  eyes  gleamed.  It  was  an¬ 
other  moment,  fill^  with  possibilities. 
Simmons  crouched,  prepared  to  duck  below 
the  bar. 

And  then  the  door  was  flung  open  and 
Tilden  came  into  the  room. 

CHAPTER  m 

NOTIFICATION 

TLDEN  was  a  man  of  fifty,  too.  He 
was  a  smaller  man  than  Sharp,  rather 
thin,  but  wiry  and  quick  in  hu  move¬ 
ments.  His  face,  like  Sharp’s,  was  seamed 
by  the  weather. 

He  had  swung  open  the  doors  like  a'man 
who  has  but  one  object,  to  get  a  drink. 
Life,  heaven  knew,  was  lonely  enough  for 
these  men  who,  without  families,  shouldered 
heavy  responsibilities  to  some  vague  end. 
Tilden  liked  to  take  a  drink  or  two,  to  talk, 
to  make  merry  a  little  after  the  fashion  of 
men  of  the  range.  He  had  made  the  few 
purchases  he  needed,  and  he  had  nothing 
else  especially  to  do. 

But  his  keen  eyes  saw  at  once  that  he 
had  stepped  into  something.  Those  eyes 
caught  sight  of  Sharp  first,  standing  a  little 
in  ^vance  of  the  others.  Then  the  eyes 
went  to  all  the  Two-Bar-Two  men.  TH- 
den’s  face  hardened,  for  here  was  an  entire 
lack  of  welcome,  indeed  almost  an  entire 
lack  of  recognition,  unless  disdainful  steady 
stares  could  be  called  recognition. 

Tilden,  after  the  first  swift  traveling  of 
hi&  glance,  stood  still,  the  glance  having 
come  to  rest  on  Sharp’s  face.  Tilden’s 
carelessness  had  vanished.  He  was  com¬ 
pletely  master  of  himself  as  he  stood  there. 
He  was  waiting.  Sharp  and  his  men  seemed 
to  have  something  on  their  minds,  some¬ 
thing  which  concerned  Tilden  and  his  men. 
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Well,  let  %aTp,  vain  old  fool,  start  the  ball 
to  rolling. 

“St^-  up  and  licker,  Mr.  Tllden,” 
Siininons  invited,  again  in  that  thin  voice. 

“Shut  up!”  said  Tflden  tersely. 

Simmons  shut  up.  He  put  his  hands  on 
the  bar  and  stoop^,  again  ready  to'duck. 

An  ironic  mood  came  to  TUden  when  he 
observed  that  Sharp  was  not  going  to  set 
the  baD  in  motion.  Gosh,  what’d  this  out- 
6t  think  it  was?  Did  it  think  it  could 
overawe  Tflden  and  the  Lazy  M  by  looking 
at  them  in  that  sad  an’  solemn  manner? 

“Good  eremn’,  Mister  Sharp,”  Tflden 
said. 

A  thin  little  smile  came  to  Sharp’s  lips. 
Tllden  had  broken  the  ice.  He  had  made 
TUden  break  the  ice.  He  had  a  feeling  that 
victory  so  far  lay  with  him.  'Course  the 
4ee  had  been  pretty  thin,  and  it  hadn’t 
needed  much  of  a  blow  to  break  it.  How¬ 
ever,  Tflden  had  struck  that  blow. 

“Good  evenin’,  Tflden,”  Sharp  said. 

"Mister  Tilden!” 

“You  heard  me  speak.” 

Tilden’s  face  darkened  with  anger  th«i. 
He  almost  made  a  movement.  His  m- 
tention  to  do  so  was  writtai  on  his  face. 
But  he  restrained  himself. 

“Well,  what  the  hell  do  you  want?”  he 
demanded.  “You  accused  me  of  gittin’ 
one  of  your  men  drunk.  I  haven’t  had  no 
truck  with  him  since  then.  I  don’t  want 
no  truck  with  him — or  with  you.” 

Sharp’s  thin  smile  grew  to  a  grin. 

“You  act  like  a  mwi  back^  up  into  a 
comw,”  he  said. 

“Baiied  up  into  a  com«,”  Tllden  cried 
finiously.  “If  there  is  a  Two-Bar-Two  man 
that  can  back  me  up  into  a  comer,  I  haven’t 
comeacrost  him  in  his  travels.” 

“All  the  Two-Bar-Two  men  is  still  here,” 
Sharp  declared.  “None  of  them  has  run 
away.” 

“Whoever  hints  that  any  of  my  men  has 
run  away — especially  fixOT  any  of  your 
outfit — M  a  liar,”  Tlldwi  stated. 

“One  has  ran  away,  with  money  in  his 
clothes.” 

A  little  look  of  bewfldermwit  came  to 
TUden’s  fiice.  Sharp  seoned  to  know 
something  which  Tflden  did  not  know. 
That  gave  Sharp  an  advantage.  Tilden 
felt  that  he  had  to  have  some  information. 
He  turned  to  his  foreman.  Anson  stepped 
away  from  the  bar. 

“Oh  I  know  what  be  is  drivin’  at,”  Anson 


said.  “That  r\ew  man  ^denour  left  us 
this  mornin’.  What  is  there  in  that? 
These  fellas  b  spoilin’  for  a  fi^t,  and  Sharp 
is  grabbin’  at  that  as  an  excuse.  Gosh,  is 
it  the  first  time  a  man  has  come  and  then 
wwit?” 

But  Tllden  knew  that  that  was  not  all 
there  was  to  it  Shup  wa«i’t  a  man  to 
invent  excuses  or  even  to  seek  them. 
Tilden  knew  him  too  well. 

“Watcha  drivin’  at.  Sharp?”  .  Tflden 
a^ed. 

“That’s  the  first  sensible  thing  that  has 
been  said  in  this  place  toni^t,”  Sharp 
said.  “I  have  got  things  to  say  to  you. 
Fll  say  them  to  you,  man  to  man,  outside.” 

“Don’t  )mh  do  it,  Mr.  Tilden,”  Anson 
said.  “Don’t  leave  this  room  with  him. 
He  will  plug  5aih  if  he  gets  a  chance.” 

Strong,  old  ties  are  not  so  easily  broken. 
The  ties  between  these  two  men  had  been 
strong  and  they  were  old.  Tilden  knew 
that  Anson  was  talking  nonsense.  There 
was  a  chance  right  at  t^  moment  to  avert 
trouble  if  either  man  took  advantage  of 
it.  Tilden  looked  at  Sharp  interestedly. 

“There  is  room  outside.  Sharp,”  he  said 

Sharp  promptly  walked  to  the  door, 
pushed  it  open,  and  stepp>ed  into  the  night 
Tllden  followed  him.  The  men  of  the  two 
outfits  did  not  rush  after  than.  That 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  code,  and 
they  knew,  besides,  that  neither  Tilden  ncx 
Siarp  would  stand  for  it. 


OUTSIDE  Tilden  and  Sharp  faced 
each  other.  Ih  this  moment  Til¬ 
den  was  merely  expectant.  If  Sharp 
had  asked  him  about  the  man  Ridenour 
in  a  civil  way,  they  might  have  got  to¬ 
gether.  But,  unfortunately  perhaps.  Sharp 
was  in  no  gentle  mood.  He  was  in  tiie 
grip  of  resentment  now.  He  had  thought 
a  good  deal  of  this  man  Tflden  in  times  gone 
by,  and  now  he  had  to  accuse  Tilden.  He 
had  to  serve  notice  on  him.  Things  had 
been  going  along  pretty  weH,  evoy’ thing 
considered.  They  had  been  he4}ing  eadi 
other.  Why,  then,  had  Tilden  stoop)ed  to 
30  mean  a  reveng^  For  now  Sharp  was 
convinced  that  Tildor  was  guilty.  Anson 
had  confessed  that  Ridenour  had  been 
working  for  Tilden.  Ridenour  himself  had 
boasted  of  what  he  had  done.  What  ha 
had  done  was  i^olly  foul.  Besides  Sharp 
had  been  holding  hiinseif  in.  ^ffis  anger  was 
now  struggling  to  vent  itsdf.  How'eve^ 
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when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  smooth  enough. 
He  aimed  to  be  a  little  more  clever  than 
Tilden.  '  Not  much  of  a  job! 

“Tilden,”  Sharp  said,  “I  am  surprised  at 
you.” 

“I’m  glad  yuh  got  some  kind  of  a  feelin’,” 
said  Tilden.  “I  always  thought  yuh  was 
dead  from  your  toes  to  your  hair.  It  has 
always  puzzled  me  how  ynh  managed  to  get 
around.” 

Sharp  indulged  some  inward  mirth.  He 
had  struck  the  right  key  all  right.  Tilden 
was  gettin’  madder  ’n’  madder; 

“You  are  disturbin’  wage  conditions  in 
this  here  country,”  Sharp  stated. 

Well,  Tilden  wasn’t  going  to  let  himself 
be  surprised  any  more.  Sharp  was  going 
to  be  mysterious,  was  he?  Tilden  would 
ride  along  with  him. 

“Ain’t  that  too  bad?”  Tilden  purred. 
“Anybody  would  think  I  was  payin’  my 
hands  with  other  people’s  money.” 

By  gosh,  if  that  wasn’t  as  good  as  a  con¬ 
fession,  then  Sharp  didn’t  know  what  a 
confession  was.  Why,  the  old  fool  was 
almost  bragging  about  his  infamy. 

“  ’Course,”  said  Sharp,  “it’d  be  fine  if  we 
could  pay  every  man  ^at  works  for  us  as 
much  as  two  hundred  dollars  a  month, 
but  I  don’t  see  just  how  we  could  do  it. 
That  would  be  the  fair  and  honest  thing  to 
do.  Pa)dn’  bonuses,  however,  is  discrim¬ 
inatin’  against  all  the  men  in  favor  of  the 
man  that  gets  the  bonus.” 

Tilden  was  altogether  in  the  dark,  but  he 
wasn’t  going  to  let  this  old  fossil  know  it. 
It  look^  as  if  Sharp  were  prodding  him  so 
that  he  could  confess  ignorance.  Why,  he 
wouldn’t,  now,  confess  ignorance  to  any¬ 
thing  in  thb  universe. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  about  bonuses,”  he 
aid.  “They  gets  action  now  and  then. 
I  will  state  that  they  gets  action!  A  nice 
little  bonus  placed  proper  will  get  results 
that  would  surprise  you.  Mister  Sharp.” 

“And  the  funny  th^  ’bout  it  is  that  you 
never  know  what  them  results  will  be,” 
Sharp  declared.  “For  instance,  I  don’t 
suppose  there  ever  was  a  war  that  wasn’t 
join’  to  be  over  ’bout  the  next  Tuesday 
•fter  it  started.” 

“If  I  was  runnin’  a  war,  it  wouldn’t  last 
kmg,”  Tilden  said.  “Do  you  know  of  any 
war  that  is  about  to  break  loose  some  place?” 

“I  can’t  tell,”  Sharp  retorted  pleasantly 
enough.  “One  thing  I  do  know,  I  am 
servin’  notice.” 


“On  me?” 

“On  you?  What  in  hell  would  I  serve 
notice  on  you  for?  No!  I  am  just  tellin’ 
the  world  at  large.  The  notice  is  to  the 
effect  that  I  will  put  a  bullet  into  the  first 
man  that  I  see  roundin’  up  any  of  my  cows. 
Funny,  but  my  cows  is  mine.  I  like  ’em 
alive.  I  can’t  sell  a  cow  that  a  bullet  has 
been  shot  into.  Besides  I  miss  my  calves. 
Little,  shamblin’  calves  is  a  speciality  of 
mine.  1  like  to  keep  ’em  and  see  ’em  grow 
up  into  an  age  of  us^ulness.” 

“Here’s  another  funny  thing,”  said 
Tilden.  “A  calf  will  grow  up  in  one  man’s 
yard  as  fast  as  in  another  man’s,  other 
things  bein’  equal.  I’m  fond  of  calves 
myself.  If  it  wasn’t  for  calves  this  here 
cattle  country  would  be  in  a  bad  way. 
Yuh  might  say  that  if  there  wasn’t  no 
calves  there  wouldn’t  be  no  beefsteaks  by 
and  by.” 

Sharp  stiffened.  He  had  heard  all  he 
wanted  to  hear. 

“Yuh  paid  that  fella  Ridenour  a  bonus,” 
he  snarled. 

“An’  if  I  did,  by  God,  I  done  it  with  my 
own  money,”  snarled  Tilden  back.  “I 
ain’t  makin’  no  accountin’  ‘to  yuh  about 
what  I  do  with  my  money.  Yuh  come 
down  here  with  your  outfit  tonight  lookin’ 
for  trouble.  Wby  don’t  yxih  hop  to  it? 
Yuh  got  a  g\m  on  yuh.  So  have  I.” 

Sharp  hopped  to  it.  He  snapped  out  his 
gun  and  prised  it  into  Tilden’s  stomach. 

“Letyourstummick  whirl  for  a  minute  and 
give  what  yuh  call  your  brain  a  rest,”  he  said. 

Tilden  had  not  expected  Sharp  would 
draw  his  gun.  Why,  the  man  had  gone  the 
limit!  I^is  was  war  indeed.  There  was 
no  yielding  in  what  Tilden  said  now,  only  a 
recognition  of  the  situation  and  what  it 
portended. 

'  “Yuh  got  the  drop  on  me  temporary,”  he 
said.  “Put  up  your  gun  an’  say  v^at  yuh 
got  to  say.  I  wiH  d^  my  own  gxm  and 
speak  afterwards  next  time.” 

“Yuh  told  me  to  hop  to  it,”  Sharp  said, 
as  he  returned  the  gim  to  its  holster. 

Fir  the  time  being,  he  knew,  there 
would  be  no  drawing  of  guns  between 
him  and  Tilden.  They  would  have 
to  part  and  meet  again  before  either  would 
be  free  to  draw. 

“And  now,”  said  Sharp,  “I  am  servin’ 
another  notice.  It  is  on  you,  most  espe¬ 
cially.  Beginnin’  tomorrow  me  and  my 
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men  is  ridin’  all  over  this  country.  We  are 
lodung  for  cows  that  mebbe  has  got  into 
pastures  new.” 

“You  are  meanin’  that  you  and  your  men 
are  goin’  to  trample  my  grass?”  Tilden 
asked. 

“The  grass  may  get  trampled,”  Sha^) 
J^reed,  “but  we  won’t  be  meanin’  to 
trample  it.  We  will  only  be  lookin’  for 
cows  that  has  got  blotted  brands  on  ’em.” 

“And  if  you  &id  such  cows,  if  any?” 

“What  belongs  to  a  man  belong  to  him,” 
Sharp  declared. 

“Which  is  a  fact  and  a  rule.  And  now  is 
that  aU?” 

“That  is  aU.” 

With  that  Sharp  turned  and  went  back 
into  the  saloon.  Tilden  followed  him. 

“All  right,  men,”  said  Sharp  snap^ily. 

The  eyes  of  the  Two-Bar-Two  men 
strayed  briefly  to  the  Lazy  M  men.  A  little 
simultaneous  sigh  of  regret  issued  from  the 
lij>s  of  the  fij^t  outfit.  However,  they  fol¬ 
lowed  Sharp  out  of  the  saloon. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
sound  of  jeering  laughter  would  come  after 
them,  but  it  did  not.  The  Lazy  M  men 
had  looked  at  their  employer.  Tilden  had 
walked  to  the  bar.  As  the  door  swung  to 
behind  the  last  Two-Bar-Two  man,  Tilden 
^ke. 

“Gimme  a  bottle  of  pop,  Simmons.  Give 
all  the  boys  a  bottle  of  pop.  Stir  yourself. 
We  are  ridin’  for  home  in  twenty  minutes.” 

So  this  was  not  the  end  of  it,  eh?  War 
was  on.  It  was  not  to  be  a  war  which 
could  be  fought  with  the  weapons  of  derision 
and  scorn.  It  would  be  a  man’s  war. 
The  Lazy  M  outfit  was  a  sober  crew  as  it 
left  the  saloon  twenty  minutes  behind  the 
Two-Bar-Two  outfit.  Nobody  asked  Til¬ 
den  any  questions.  All  questions  would 
soon  be  answered. 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE  HUNT 

WHEN  the  men  of  the  Two-Bar-Two 
struck  out  across  the  flats  next 
morning.  Sharp  did  not  go  with 
them.  He  rode  alone,  living  half  an  hour 
after  they  did. 

This  was  a  matter  of  etiquette.  Sharp 
knew  that  Tilden  and  his  men  would  be 
abroad,  waiting  for  the  Two-Bar-Two  men. 
The  enmity  between  Sharp  and  Tilden  was 


now  a  definite  and  certain  thing.  It  would 
not  do  for  Sharp  to  come  upon  Tilden, 
alone,  when  Sharp  had  any  of  his  men  with 
him.  The  two  men,  when  they  met,  would 
have  their  own  special  differences  to  settle. 
They  must  settle  these  man  to  man. 


Sharp  knew  that  Tilden,  too,  would  be 
riding  alone.  Tilden  also  would  scorn 
aid  when  he  met  up  with  Sharp. 

Everything  was  now  clear  in  Sharp’s 
mind.  He  was  sure  that  Tilden  had  killed 
those  cows  and  had  stolen  their  calves. 
He  had  done  it  to  get  even  with  Sharp. 
Sharp  remembered  tlmt  he  bad  been  pretty 
severe  with  Tilden  when  they  had  had  their 
row  about  Curly  Randall,  but  that  made 
no  difference  now.  The  original  cause  of 
the  quarrd  was  lost  sight  of.  Sharp  had 
flashed  his  gun  on  Tilden.  That  could  be 
evened  up  in  only  one  way. 

When  Sharp  left  the  house,  he  headed 
directly  for  Big  Creek.  When  he  reached 
the  cr^,  he  rode  along  it  for  half  a  dozen 
miles.  Then  he  found  a  place  where  a 
horse  had  gone  down  to  drink.  Sharp 
looked  at  the  tracks,  and  a  hard  smik 
came  to  his  lips.  Those  tracks  had  been 
made  by  Tilda’s  horse,  a  big  roan  which 
Tilden  was  fond  of  when  he  was  going  on 
long,  slow  journeys.  It  was  a  horse  of 
remarkable  endurance,  but  it  was  splay¬ 
footed,  and  the  tracks  had  been  made  by 
such  a  horse.  Well,  said  Sharp  to  himself, 
Tilden  was  abroad  all  right. 

Sharp  turned  his  own  horse  away  from 
the  cre^.  He  did  not  want  to  meet  Tilden 
just  yet.  It  was  all  right  for  a  man  to 
figure  that  he  was  in  no  danger  from  a 
certain  other  man,  but  Sharp  knew  that 
Tilden  was  as  good  a  man  with  a  gun  as  be 
himself  was.  Tilden  might  easily  beat  him 
to  the  draw.  A  good  many  factors  entered 
into  the  swift  getting  out  of  a  gim. 

Big  Creek  came  down  from  hills  which 
were  some  five  miles  beyond  where  Sharp 
now  was.  The  canyon  in  which  Curly 
and  Sadler  had  foimd  the  dead  cows  was  in 
these  hills.  Following  Tilden’s  tracks  for  a 
while.  Sharp  found  they  cut  away  over  the 
flat.  He  decided  to  go  on  to  the  hills  and 
see  what  he  could  di^over  there.  Tilden 
ran  some  cattle  in  those  hills,  and  Sharp 
had  a  notion  he  might  find  some  of  his  own 
cattle  in  them.  He  might  find  cattle 
upon  which  the  brand  had  been  blotted,  or 
upon  which  a  vent  brand  and  Tilden’s  own 
brand  might  have  been  placed.  Sharp 
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inclined  to  the  latter  notion  as  he  rode 
along.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
change  the  Two-Bar-TVo  to  the  Lazy  M. 
Of  course  if  brands  were  added,  Tilden 
would  have  to  produce  a  bill  of  sale,  but  if 
a  man  would  forge  a  brand  he  would  forge 
a  biO.  AH  of  which  showed  that  Sharp 
was  ready  to  believe  almost  anything  of 
Tilden. 

Sharp  came  to  the  foothills  after  a  while. 
He  stoi^)ed  there  and  looked  back  across 
the  flat.  He  could  see  no  one.  He  rode 
into  the  foothills  and  came  to  a  draw 
through  which  he  passed.  This  brought 
him  to  another  flat.  Out  on  the  flat  a  big 
herd  was  grazing.  Sharp  rode  toward 
it  smartly  and  then,  as  he  neared  it,  more 
slowly.  He  went  carefully  round  the  herd, 
but  he  could  find  no  brand  but  TUden’s 
own,  standing  alone  or  over  against  the 
brand  of  some  one  from  whom  Tilden  had 
made  purchases.  Certainly,  so  far  as 
Sharp  could  make  out,  there  were  no  Two- 
Bar-Two  cattle  there. 

Sharp  conceded  that  he  had  had  no  right 
to  believe  that  any  of  his  cattle  would  be 
there.  If  Tilden  had  really  stolen  any  cows, 
he  probably  had  thrown  them  far  off  some¬ 
where,  so  that  Sharp  would  not  be  able  to 
find  them.  Doggone  the  old  coyote,  he 
was  gettin’  lower  and  lower. 

Turning  back  throu^  the  hills, 
Sharp  came  out  on  the  ^t  flat  again. 
He  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  meet 
him.  He  would  teach  him  a  lesson. 
Apparently  Tilden  had  ridden  off  across 
the  flat  from  Big  Creek,  and  doubtless 
he  would  return  before  long. 

Not  the  slightest  acb^tage  must  be 
taken  of  Tilden,  Sharp  decided.  He  must 
have  all  the  chance  in  the  worid.  So  in¬ 
stead  of  holding  back  in  the  hills.  Sharp 
rode  out  into  the  open  and  halted  his  horse. 
The  sun  was  now  well  up  in  the  sky,  and 
the  sky  was  untouched  by  any  (^ud. 
Sharp  sat  as  plainly  revealed  as  a  man 
could  be. 

He  scanned  the  flat  with  eager  eyes. 
He  wanted  to  meet  Tilden  and  get  the 
meeting  over  with.  Where  could  the  old 
duffer  be?  A  slight  noise  behind  him  was 
his  answer  to  that.  He  wheeled  his  horse. 
Tilden  was  riding  out  of  the  draw.  Sharp 
leaned  forward,  his  eyes  narrowed.  Tilden 
seemed  to  be  looking  at  him,  but  he  was  not 
sure  that  Tflden  saw  him. 


"niden  did  see  him,  however.  He  sud¬ 
denly  raised  hm  ri^t  hand  androde  forward. 
Uh  huh.  Sharp  grunted  to  himself,  the  old 
“sucker”  was  going  to  play  some  Hnd  of  a 
game.  He  knew  he  was  guilty  and  he  was 
going  to  try  to  put  one  over  on  Sharp. 
Probably  he  had  Iwen  to  that  canyon  where 
the  dead  cows  were  and  had  foimd  that  two 
of  Sharp’s  men  had  been  there.  Then  he 
knew  that  Sharp  was  aware  of  what  he  had 
done.  Well,  Sharp  couldn’t  even  draw  on 
him  when  he  had  his  hand  up  like  that. 
He  would  have  to  listen  to  what  'Tilden 
had  to  say. 

“Sharp,”  Tilden  said,  as  he  stopped  his 
horse  twenty  feet  away,  “I  been  thinkin’ 
about  this  matter.  I  been  sleepin'  on  it. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  sleep  on  a  thing.” 

Well,  by  gosh,  there  was  a  plaintive  note 
in  that  old  man’s  voice.  Could  it  be  that 
he  was  afraid?  Sharp  had  to  wonder  about 
that.  It  didn’t  seem  possible.  He  had 
seen  Tilden  face  danger  too  many  times, 
face  it  steadily,  calmty.  And  yet  he  was 
either  afraid  or  he  was  playing  a  game. 
Playing  a  game  in  the^  circumstances 
would  be  worse,  if  anything,  than  merely 
being  afraid.  He  was  giving  a  friendly  sign 
to  Sharp,  while  he  was  trying  to  pull  some¬ 
thing  off. 

Well,  Sharpes  gun  was  in  its  holster. 
He  was  ready  for  any  ntove  Tilden  might 
make.  He  would  let  him  palaver  if  he 
wanted  to.  But  he  wouldn’t  hdp  him. 
Let  him  speak  hfe  piece. 

“I  ain’t  got  it  d«r  in  my  head  just  nriiat 
is  botherin’  you,”  Tilden  stated.  “You  are 
accusin’  me  of  somethin’,  but  I  duimo  ■wdiat 
it  is.” 

“You  had  that  man  Ridenour  worfcin’ 
for  you,”  Sharp  said. 

course  I  did,  but  so  have  I  got  other 
men  ridin’  for  me.  Men  have  come  an’ 
gone  on  your  place.  What  is  the  barm  in 
that?” 

“You  paid  him  a  bonus.” 

“Me?  What  would  I  pay  him  a  bonus 
for?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Yes,  yes!”  Sharp  saw  just 
what  lUden  was  up  to.  He  was  trying  to 
find  out  what  Sharp  knew.  He  had  been 
to  that  canyon  and  had  sera  the  tracks. 
He  wanted  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
the  tracks  of  horses  belonging  to  Sharp’s 
men. 

“Why,”  Sharp  said,  “you  prob’ly  paid 
him  a  bonus  berause  hie  was  good-Iookm’.” 
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A  great  effort  must  have  been  required 
on  TUden’s  part  to  lead  him  to  do  what  he 
had  done.  He  had  made  a  peace  overture 
and  the  overture  had  been  rejected.  What’d 
this  fella  think — that  he  was  going  to  crawl 
to  him?  In  one  more  second  his  hand 
was  coming  down,  and  then  Sharp  would 
see  how  matters  really  stood.  But  firsi 
he  would  rob  Sharp  of  any  notion  that  he 
was  afraid  of  him. 

“Whoever  says  I  paid  anybody  a  bonus 
is  a  liar,”  he  declared. 

“I  say  it.” 

“You—” 

The  report  of  a  gun  cut  that  sentence 
short  on  its  first  word.  The  shot  had  ap¬ 
parently  come  from  up  on  one  of  the  hilk. 
Its  echoes  were  still  among  the  hills  when 
Sharp  and  Tilden  drew  their  guns,  together. 
They  did  not  menace  each  other  with  them, 
however.  They  wheeled  their  horses  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  shot  had  come. 

There  was  immediately  another  shot  and 
then  another,  and  then  there  was  silence. 
The  bullets  appeared  to  have  gone  high  over 
the  heads  of  the  two  men. 

“He  ain’t  trying  to  hit  us,”  Sharp  said. 
“Be  a  good  idea  if  we  was  to  draw  up 
against  the  hills,  though,  Bill.” 

The  name  shpped  out  unconsciously. 
Tilden  did  not  seem  to  notice  Sharp’s  use 
of  it.  At  any  rate  it  had  no  softening 
effect  on  him.  He  sent  his  horse  up  under 
one  of  the  hills,  and  Sharp  followed  him. 

“That  was  one  of  them  ruflBans  you  have 
workin’  for  you,”  Tilden  storm^.  “He 
was  tryin’  to  shoot  me  in  the  back.” 

“None  of  my  men,”  Sharp  declared. 
“What  you  say  gives  me  an  idea.  It  was 
one  of  your  men.  You  come  out  there  with 
your  hand  up,  so  I  wouldn’t  go  for  my  gun. 
Then  one  of  them  hmnan  coyotes  of  yours 
was  goin’  to  pot  me.  I’m  going  after  him. 
You  ain’t  got  the  guts  to  shoot  me,  in  the 
back  or  otherwise.  You  have  gone  all 
soft.’* 

He  pulled  his  horse  about,  intending  to 
send  him  through  the  draw. 

“TUKE,”  Tilden  yelled,  “you  wait  a 

I  minute,  you  cussed  old  fool,  you. 

You  are  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 
There  ain’t  none  of  my  men  within  a  dozen 
miles  of  here.  They  are  over  on  the  other 
side  of  Big  Creek.” 

“Well,  every  one  of  my  men  is  over  there, 
too,”  Sharp  said,  stopping  his  horse. 


The  two  former  friends  looked  at  each  other 
closely.  Sharp  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“You’re  telUn’  the  truth.  Bill,”  he  said. 

“I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes.  I  could  always 
tell  when  you  was  lyin’.” 

“Why,  I  never  told  you  a  lie  in  my  life,” 
Tilden  stormed.  “WTiat  is  this  matter 
of  bonuses?” 

“You  paid  that  fella  Ridenour  a  bonus 
to  kill  a  bunch  of  my  cows  and  carry  off 
their  calves,”  Sharp  said,  and  then  seeing 
the  look  of  righteous  indignation  in  Tilden’s 
eyes,  he  amended:  “Leastways  that  is  what 
I  have  been  led  to  believe.” 

“I  am  a  rustler,  then?” 

“In  order  to  get  even  with  me  for  that 
run-in  we  had  al^ut  Curly  Randall.” 

“Son-of-a-gun  if  you  ain’t  in  your 
dotage,”  Tilden  cried.  “Why,  I  would 
^oot  you  if  I  wanted  to  get  even  with  you 
that  biad.  I  got  more  cows  now  than  any 
sane  man  ought  to  have.” 

“But  to  get  even  with  me,”  Sharp  said 
weakly. 

His  weak  voice  seemed  to  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  Tilden.  He  gave  him  a  pitying 
look^. 

“I’m  through,”  Tilden  said.  “I  couldn’t 
fight  with  a  man  that  has  lost  his  mind. 

I  win  see  that  you  arC  shut  up  some 
place.” 

For  once  Sharp  was  at  a  loss  for  a  retort. 
He  turned  his  eyes  up  toward  the  top  of 
the  hiU  from  which  the  shots  had  come. 

“See  here,  BiU,”  he  said.  “Somebody 
took  a  couple  shots  at  us.  We  better  get  ‘ 
him.” 

“We  better  had,”  Tilden  agreed.  “Lem- 
me  get  ahead  of  you.” 

“I’U  take  the  lead.  I—” 

Sharp  stopped,  and  a  look  of  horror 
came  over  his  face. 

“BiU,”  he  said,  “you  say  your  boys  are 
over  beyond  Big  Creek?” 

“They  sure  are.” 

“So  are  mine.  BiU,  if  them  boys  meets  . 
up  with  neither  you  nor  me  there,  they  will 
mix  it  and  somebody  wiU  stop  some  lead. 
BiU,  you  didn’t  kiU  Aem  cows  or  have  ’em 
kiUed?” 

“Fool,  I  did  not!” 

“BiU,  we  got  to  get  over  beyond  Big 
Creek.” 

“And  we’d  not  do  it  sittin’  our  horses 
right  here,”  TUden  said. 

Sharp  turned  his  horse  and  started  off 
across  the  flat.  Tilden  foUowed  him. 


CTHAPTER  V  _  “Hey,  stop  that!  Doggone  you,  if  you 

•rror^c  vrov  away  from  me  like  this.  I  will  stop  you 

with  a  bullet.” 

SHARP  was  mounted  on  a  smart  sorrel  Sharp  did  not  believe  that.  He  did  not 
horse.  It  had  not  the  endurance  of  believe  it  even  when  there  was  a  gun  report 
Tilden’s  big  roan,  but  it  was  fleeter,  behind  him,  and  a  bullet  passed  over  him. 
Sharp  soon  saw  that  he  must  accommodate  Angry  as  he  was,  Tilden,  Sharp  was  sure, 
himself  to  Tilden’s  pace  or  leave  Tilden  would  not  incapacitate  him  in  this  critical 
behind.  Tilden  of  course  wouldn’t  like  to  moment.  He  only  spurred  his  horse  the 
be  left  behind,  but  there  was  more  than  that  harder.  Tilden’s  yells  grew  fainter  and 
to  think  of.  faintor  and  then  ceased  altogether.  LcxA- 

Sharp  saw  that  he  had  made  a  terrible  i^  back,  Sharp  saw  that  Tilden  was  fnm- 
mistake.  He  had  believed  that  foul  report  ti^ly  urging  his  horse,  but  the  big  aninud 
which  Simmons  had  sent  to  him.  Against  was  unable  to  lessen  the  gap  between  them, 
the  babble  of  a  drunken  puncher,  he  had  Within  two  miles  Sln^  came  to  a  ford 
feiled  to  set  over  wbat  he  had  known  about  in  the  creek.  As  he  pas^  over  it  he  let 

Tilden.  Tilden  had  always  been  square,  the  horse  take  a  couple  of  mouthfuls  of 

and  yet  Sharp  had  believed  that  he  had  water,  and  then  he  urged  him  out  of  tbe 
suddenly  turned  thief  to  get  even  with  stream  and  up  the  bank.  There  was  rolling 

aarp.  The  cattleman  called  himself  all  country  on  this  side  of  the  creek,  and  Sharp 

kinds  of  a  fool,  but  that  did  not  help  matters  could  see  but  a  little  way.  However,  Ire 

now.  N  knew  his  course  lay  toward  the  hills  which 

Those  two  outfits  were  over  beyond  Big  bent  in  toward  him  in  a  semicircle.  The 
Creek.  Sharp’s  own  men  had  been  held  men  would  either  be  somewhere  on  this 
in  check  in  town.  They  had  undoubtedly  rolling  plain  or  th^  would  be  among  the 
diafed  under  that.  They  would  be  r’arin’  hills. 

to  go  when  they  met  up  with  Tilden’s  men.  Sharp  da^ed  on  toward  the  hills.  The 
Just  let  Tilden’s  men  say  one  word,  and —  sorrd  began  to  tire.  Presently  it’floundered 
ang! — the  battle  would  be  on.  Why,  some  and  Sharp  had  to  pull  it  up  and  let  it  wdk 
of  those  boys  might  be  killed,  and  their  while  it  took  its  breath.  His  eyes  scanned 
deaths  would  be  Sharp’s  responsibility,  the  surrounding  country  as  he  topped 
Sharp  felt  sweat  break  out  on  him  when  each  succeeding  rise,  but  there  was  no  one 
he  thought  of  that.  in  si^t.  When  his  horse  was  rested  a  little. 

Well,  he  would  have  to  leave  Tfldra  he  spurred  him  on  again.  He  had  covered 
hehind.  That  would  bring  him  into  the  a  third  of  the  distance  to  the  hills  and  now' 
danger  zone  abne.  Tilden’s  men,  if  their  he  covered  a  third  more.  The  hiHs  distinct- 
fighting  blood  was  up,  would  not  listen  to  ly  outlined  themselves,  but  they  were  squat 
bun.  Indeed  they  would  probably  believe  and  silent  in  the  sunlight.  Sharp  bqgan 
that  he  had  come  to  help  his  own  men.  to  hope  that  his  men  or  'Hlden’s  had  gone 
Instead  of  ceasing  to  fi^t  his  men,  they  separate  ways  after  missing  each  other, 
would  turn  on  him  also.  That,  however.  He  studl^  Hs  horse  and  went  forward 
was  only  a  fleeting  thought.  His  own  safety  at  a  lope.  All  at  once  he  saw  a  rider  cutting 
was  a  »nall  matter.  It  weighed  little  com-  in  toward  him.  His  hand  went  to  the  butt 
pared  to  the  wradi  which  he  knew  he  would  of  his  gun.  Then  he  recognized  Tilden^s 
muse  in  Tilden  when  he  ran  away  from  big  roan.  Tilden  had  ^>parently  not 
Tilden.  Tilden  would  say  things  which  caught  sight  of  him.  He  was  urging  tite 
he  would  doubtless  regret  later.  And  roan  forward  at  top  speed.  Sharp  imned 
Sharp  would  have  to  swallow  whatever  his  sorrel  a  littie  so  that  he  shcmld  be  riding 
Tilden  said.  What  a  mess!  directly  toward  Tilden.  Tilden  came  on. 

Sharp  leaned  over  the  sorrel.  for  several  minutes,  and  then  he  saw  Sharp. 

“Horse,”  he  commanded,  “stretdi  yore  He  seemed  bent  on  ignoring  Sharp  now. 
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men  had  passed  through  this  cut  and  had 
gone  out  on  the  flat  beyond. 

SHARP  spurred  his  horse  again.  Tilden 
thought  he  was  smart,  didn’t  he? 
He  had  sent  his  horse  through  the 
_  '  creek  at  its  deepest  point  and  had  climbed 
a  hank  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
a  horse  to  n^otiate.  The  horse  might 
have  slipped  back  and  have  injured  itsi^, 
but  Tilden,  in  his  eagerness  to  outwit 
Sharp,  had  taken  a  chance.  The  old  fool 
had  always  been  game  to. take  a  chance, 
and  like  most  men  who  take  chances  he  had 
come  through.  However,  Sharp  knew  that 
i  he  now  had  a  pretty  race  on  his  hands  to 

|.  get  to  the  cut  first. 

I  Sharp  knew  that  he  was  headed  directly 

for  the  cut,  and  now  Tilden,  having  come 
to  within  a  third  of  a  mile  of  it,  beg^  cut¬ 
ting  in  toward  it.  All  was  forgiven  be¬ 
tween  the  two  old  friends.  Why,  certainly. 

‘  But  Sharp  wasn’t  going  to  let  Tilden  beat 

him  to  that  cut  if  he  could  help  it. 

Tilden,  however,  had  a  little  advantage. 
When  he  turned  to  cut  in  he  had  not  so 
far  to  go  as  Sharp  had.  The  big  roan  was 
lumbering  now,  doing  his  best,  but  he  was 
no  race  horse.  The  sorrel  seemed  to  have 
got  his  second  wind,  and  he  was  eating  up 
the  distance. 

The  result  was  that  when  they  were  about 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  cut,  the  two 
riders  came  abreast.  Tilden  had  completed 
his  half  circle,  and  was  headed  straight 
in  as  Sharp  came  up  to  him. 

“You  keep  back  now,”  Tilden  yelled. ' 
“I’m  goin’  in  there  first.” 

There  was  no  argument  about  that 
fortunately.  Tilden  had  no  sooner  got 
the  words  off  his  lips  than  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  shot  in  among  the  hills.  There 
was  then,  quickly,  a  second  shot,  and  after 
that  a  volley.  Then  silence.  The  two 
riders  stopped  their  horses  together,  and 
they  were  so  close  to  each  other  that  their 
stirrups  touched. 

“  ’Bout  time  we  quit  our  nonsense.  Bill,” 
i  Sharp  said  soberly.  “Them  boys  of  ours 

^  have  cut  loose.” 

“Mebbe  not,”  Tilden  said.  “Mebbe 
whoever  fired  on  us  is  in  on  this  thing, 
Luke.  There  is  a  general  mix'>up  some 
(  place.” 

%  “If  it  is  our  boys,  they  are  hidin’  out,”. 

I  Sharp  said.  “I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if 

I  they  was  screenin’  themselves  on  each  side 


of  the  cut  and  firin’  whenever  there  was 
anything  to  fire  on.” 

“What  fools  men  is,”  said  Tilden. 

Sharp  gave  him  a  sidewise  glance  and 
then  he  spurred  his  horse.  The  sonel 
leaped  forward.  Tilden  divined  his  in¬ 
tention:  He  was  going  to  ride  into  the 
cut.  His  hope  was  that  when  his  own  men 
saw  him,  they  would  stop  firing — definitely. 
Tilden’s  men  might  thi^  he  had  come  to 
aid  his  own  men,  and  they  might  stick  a 
bullet  into  him;  but  that  was  a  chance  he 
had  to  take. 

As  he  dashed  forward,  he  expected  to 
hear  Tilden  yell  to  him  to  stop,  but  Tilden 
did  not  yell.  Instead  of  that  Sharp  heard 
the  heavy  tread  of  the  big  horse  behmd  him. 
Why,  of  course!  Old  Tilden  would  rush 
right  into  danger.  He  didn’t  have  no 
sense.  Sharp  forgot  that  Tilden  was  doing 
no  more  than  he  himself  was  doing. 

Sharp  reached  the  mouth  of  the  cut 
As  if  his  coming  had  been  a  signal,  three 
shots  were  fired.  Sharp  judged  that  two 
had  come  from  his  left  and  one  from  the 
other  side.  Then  his  own  boys  must  be  on 
the  left.  They  would  give  Tilden’s  boys 
two  for  one.  No  questions  about  that! 

The  floor  of  the  cut  was  rocky  and  un¬ 
even,  and  Sharp  had  to  slow  down  his  horse. 
That  gave  Tilden  a  chance  to  range  up 
beside  him.  As  they  went  into  the  cut  in 
that  fashion.  Sharp  looked  up  at  the  rim  on 
his  left  hand.  Suddenly  a  bare  head  bobbed 
up  there.  It  drew  an  immediate  bullet  | 
from  the  other  side.  Then  there  were 
several  exchanges,  followed  by  a  volley.  | 
Every  man  on  each  side  had  got  his  gun  into 
action.  Sharp  judged. 

And  the  bullets  from  the  left  side  came 
uncomfortably  close  to  Sharp  and  Tilden. 
The  reason  for  this.  Sharp  swiftly  saw,  was 
that  the  hills  on  the  right  were  ^t  and  low 
while  those  on  the  left  were  high  and  saw¬ 
toothed.  The  men  on  one  side  had  to 
fire  upward,  those  on  the  other  downward. 
Tilden  and  Sharp  were  caught  in  a  crossfire. 

The  two  men  stopped  their  horses  and 
together  they  yelled  to  the  men  to  stop 
their  cussed  footin’.  Their  yells  were 
drowned  out  by  a  volley  from  both  sides. 

A  bullet  went  through  Sharp’s  hat. 

“That  was  from  your  side,”  he  snorted  to 
Tilden,  “Them  cussed  outlaws  of  yours 
can’t  even  shoot.” 

“I’d  say  that  shot  come  pretty  dose  to 
you,”  Tilden  said. 


There  were  no  more  shots  now,  and  Til- 
den  raised  his  v<Hce  and  called  the  name  of 
one  of  his  men.  A  surprised  answer  came. 
“That  you  Mr.  TiWwi?” 

“Why,  cem’ly.  You  boys  put  up  your 
guns.” 

“You  better  get  out  of  there,”  the  voice 
warned.  “You  are  liable  to  ^  a  bullet 
is  you.  Them  skunks  of  Sharp’s  are  tryin’ 
to  pick  us  off.” 

“I’m  here,  too,”  Sharp  yelled.  “Shel¬ 
don,  are  you  up  there?” 

For  answer  to  that  Sheldon,  Sharp’s 
foreman,  hmsted  himself  up  from  behind 
the  rim  of  rock  that  had  sheltered  him.  He 
stared  down  at  the  two  men  in  amazement, 
and  then,  since  suspicion  was  rife  this 
Dioming,  he  bellowed: 

“Has  that  old  fella  got  you  hung  up,  Mr. 
Sharp?  If  he  has,  say  the  word.  1  will 
pick  him  off  from  here.” 

“He  hasn’t  got  me  hung  up,”  Sht^ 
called  back.  “There  has  bren  a  big  mis¬ 
take.  Get  out  of  sight,  Sheldon.  One  of 
them  coyotes  is  liable  to  pick  you  off.” 

“Huh,  they  couldn’t  hit  the  hull  out¬ 
doors,”  Sheldon  said  scornfully. 

“You  boys  up  there  stop  your  fooli^- 
Mss,”  Tilden  yelled.  “I  wUl  stick  a  bullet 
into  the  first  man  that  fires  a  shot.” 

On  both  sides  heads  appeared  above  the 
ams.  The  men  of  both  outfits  stared  down 
at  their  employers.  Only  Curly  Randall 
grinned.  L^ve  it  to  Curly  to  see  the  hu¬ 
morous  side  of  things. 

“The  war  is  over,”  he  called. 

The  men  disappeared  and  presently, 
Two-Bar-Two  men  and  M  men 
jostling  together,  came  ricfing  down 
the  cut.  They  halted  beyond  Tilden  and 
Sharp. 

_  Sharp  cleared  his  throat.  He  had  a  little 
job  to  do,  and,  characteristically,  he  started 
to  do  it  at  once. 

“Men,”  he  said,  “I  been  aU  kinds  of  a 
fool.  I—”  ^ 

“Jest  a  minute,  jest  a  minute,”  Tilden 
interrupted.  “Less  keep  the  record  straight. 
Cody  Randall,  you  step  out  here.”^ 

Curly,  grinning,  ste|^)ed  out. 

“You  mind  that  day  I  met  you  in  Sim- 
■ons’  saloon?”  Tildoi  asked. 

“I  mind  it.” 

“What  was  I  tryin’  to  do?”  Tilden  asked, 
^as  I  tryin*  to  get  you  drunk  or  was  I 
jot  savin*  your  life?” 


“Savin*  my  life,*’  Crndy  said.  “I  was 
busted  flat,  and  you  come  in,  an’  I  give  you 
a  look,  an’  you  said  you  knowed  h<m  I  felt, 
an’  you  offered  me  a  drink,  an’  I  took  it. 
My  tongue  was  bangin’  out.” 

“An*  in  comes  Sharp  and  thinks  I’m 
gettin’  one  of  his  men  dnmk,”  said  Tilden. 
“In  his  muddled  mind  an  act  oi  mercy 
becomes  a  crime.” 

‘That  was  the  way  of  it,  Mr.  Sharp,” 
Curiy  stated. 

“I  ain’t  been  two  fools,”  Sharp  said 
drily.  “1  said  once  that  I  been  all  kinds 
of  a  fool.  Once  ought  to  be  enough.  I 
apologize  to  Tilden  for  my  suspicions. 
They  was  unworthy  of  me.” 

“Unworthy  of  me,  you  mean,”  Tilden 
declared. 

“You  didn’t  have  ’em,”  Sharp  said. 
“Well,  boys,  that’s  how  it  is.  I  done  my 
old  friend  a  wrong,  and  now  the  wrong  is 
righted.” 

“How  about  them  cows  he  murdered?” 
Sheldon  asked  coldly. 

“Sheldon,  if  you  say  that  again,  you  can 
go  for  your  gim,”  Tilden  said. 

“That  was  all  a  mistake,  too,”  Sharp  put 
in.  “It  wasn’t  Tilden.  I  don’t  know  who 
it  was.  I — ” 

He  stopped,  and  his  eyes  bulged  a  little. 
He  turned  to  Tilden. 

“Say,  old-timer,”  he  exploded,  “we  have 
got  a  job  on  our  hands.  How  about 
whoever  it  was  that  fired  on  us  badi  there?” 

‘.‘By  go^,  I  had  plumb  forgot  about 
that,”  'niden  cried.  “There  is  somethin’ 
wrong  here  some  place,  and  we  have  got  to 
find  out  what  it  is.” 

The  men  of  the  two  outfits  held  each  other 
in  no  more  contempt  than  outfits  usually 
did.  They  were  only  loyal  men  who  woidd 
stick  along  with  their  employers,  no  matter 
what  happened.  Now,  seeing  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  %ht  about  among 
themsdves,  they  hustled  in  toward  the  two 
men.  They  lo^ed  like  one  group,  with  a 
single  object,  as  they  stopped.  Two-Bar- 
Two  men  and  Lazy  M  men  were  mingled 
together. 

Sharp  hastily  expUuned  about  the  shots. 
He  told  how  they  had  gone  wide. 

“They  wasn’t  tryin’  to  get  you,”  Sheldon 
opined.  “They  was  only  keepin’  you  back. 
Why,  if  you  want  my  opinion  and  vnll  let 
me  give  it  to  you,  it  is  that  us  two  out¬ 
fits  has  got  a  common  foe  to  give  battle 
to.  Somebody  has  been  tryin’  to  draw  a 
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henin’— one  of  these  here  fish — acrost  the 
trail.” 

“We  will  go  an’  have  a  look,”  said  Sharp. 

He  and  Tilden  rode  out  of  the  cut  and 
started  their  horses  at  a  lope.  Behind  them 
came  eighteen  men.  There  was  no  eiunity 
between  them  now.  They  rode  stirrup 
to  stirrup  indiscriminately. 

“We  got  to  watch  them  two  old  boys,” 
Sheldon  confided  to  Anson.  “They  are 
gettin’  sennul.  But  don’t  try  to  drive  ’em. 

I  will  make  only  a  suggestion  when  1  see 
how  the  land  lays  and  you  back  me  up.” 

'  “I  can  read  a  sign  my  own  self,”  said 
Anson  tartly. 

“Anybody  can  read  a  sign,”  Sheldon  re¬ 
torted  cheerfully,  “but  it  t^es  a  good  man 
to  interprit  it.” 

“Tish,”  said  the  other. 

They  went  back  by  way  of  the  ford  and 
came  up  to  the  place  at  which  Tilden  and 
Sharp  had  been  fired  upon. 

When  they  arrived  there,  Sharp  held  up 
his  hand  and  the  men  stopped  their  horses. 
Except  for  the  creak  of  leather  and  the  faint 
jingle  of  metal  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
morning  stillness. 

“Them  shots  come  from  right  up  there,” 
Tilden  said,  pointing.  “There  is  some¬ 
thin’  queer  about  all  this.  I  don’t  believe 
there  is  a  soul  within  twenty  miles  of  us  right 
this  minute.” 

“I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  human  bein’ 
or  an  animal  except  these  here  horses  we 
are  sittin’,”  Sharp  agreed.  He  suddenly 
remember^  something.  “Tilden,”  he  went 
<»,  “before  you  come  up  I  rode  in  to  the  flat 
oa  the  other  side.  A  bunch  of  your  cows  was 
over  there.” 

“My  cows?”  Tilden  exclaimed.  “I  ain’t 
had  nothin’  over  here  for  some  little  time. 
Grass  is  played  out.  I  throwed  all  my 
cows  over  beyond  the  creek  a  month  ago. 
You  must  be  mistaken.” 

“It  wasn’t  no  mirage,”  Sharp  declared. 
“I  was  too  close.  And  I  reckon  I  know  a 
cow  when  I  see  one.” 

“Well,  less  get  through  there,”  Anson 
s£ud  impatiently.  “I  am  beginnin’  to  guess 
what  this  is  all  about.” 

ANSON’S  father  had  been  a  trapper 

A-V  before  him.  Anson  had  both  an 
^  inherited  and  an  acquired  ability  to 
read  signs.  Sharp  and  Tilden  fell  back  and 
let  the  foreman  lead  the  way^  The  other 
men  followed.  They  came  out  on  the  flat 


and  spread  out  in  a  line.  Sharp  stared. 
There  was  not  a  cow  in  si^t. 

“Huh,”  Tilden  laugh^,  “I  reckon  you 
been  seein’  things,  Luke.” 

“I  seen  cows,  real  cows,”  Sharp  said 
soberly. 

“Well,  you  fellas  keep  back  and  lemme 
have  a  look  at  this  sitooation,”  Anson 
ordered.  “Don’t  go  out  there  and  gum 
things  up.” 

He  dismounted  and  went  forward  on  foot 
The  other  men  sat  their  horses,  watching 
him.  Stooping,  he  went  over  the  ground 
where  Sharp  h^  lately  ridden  while  he  was 
examining  the  cattle.  Presently  he  straight¬ 
ened  up  and  came  back  to  ^  employer. 
He  stood  below  him. 

“There  ain’t  nothin’  mysterious  about 
this,”  he  said.  “It’ll  give  you  a  clew  to 
what  all  this  business  is  about.  Them 
cattle  has  been  here  for  some  little  time, 
just  how  long  I  dunno.  They  has  been 
held  here.” 

“Held  here?”  Sharp  a^ed. 

That’s  what  I’m  tryin’  to  tell 
you.  They  has  been  collected  over  beyond 
Big  Creek  mos’  likely  and  brought  here. 
The  work  has  been  goin’  on  for  two-three 
days  mebbe.  How  many  cows  was  in  that 
bunch,  Mr.  Sharp?” 

“Coupla  hundred.” 

“Then  somebody  has  walked  off  with  a 
coupla  hundred  cows.” 

“3/y  cows!”  said  Tilden. 

“Seemed  all  to  have  the  Lazy  M  brand,” 
Sharp  said. 

Tilden  sat  his  horse  and  looked  at  the 
ground  for  a  space.  Then  he  turned  his 
suddenly  suspicious  eyes  on  Sharp. 

“Say,  are  you  tryin’  to  put  somethin’ 
over  on  me?”  he  demanded. 

“As  how?” 

“Have  you  been  runnin’  my  cows  off 
just  to  make  a  fool  out  of  me  b^use  you 
and  me  had  a  little  fuss?” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,”  Sharp  said.  “Would 
I  kill  my  own  cows  and  run  off  their  calves? 
Anson  says  these  here  cows  have  been  held. 
My  men  have  all  been  here.  You  saw  ’em 
last  night,  too.  I  don’t  hire  no  strangers 
to  do  dirty  work  for  me.” 

“Yuh  needn’t  bring  that  up,”  Tilden  it- 
turned  smartly.  “Well,  where’s  them  cows 
now,  Anson?” 

“They  have  been  driv’  off  along  the  hills,” 
Anson  said.  “Here’s  the  way  ^e  looks  to 
me.  Sharp  come  ridin’  up  here  and  went 
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oat  and  had  s  look  at  them  cows.  Whoever 
was  holdin*  ’em  had  a  lookout  When  the 
lookout  seen  Sharp  cornin’  he  give  the  alarm, 
and  them  fellas  went  into  hidin’.  Th^ 
watched  Sharp,  while  he  looked  the  cows 
over.  When  Sharp  left,  they  come  back  on 
the  job.  The  lookout  kq>’  to  fus  job. 
Tilden  come  up  and  the  lo<^out  was  afraid 
that  the  two  of  you  would  come  here  to 
have  a  look  together.  They  prob’ly 
thou^t  you  had  missed  them  cows,  Mr. 
Tilden,  and  was  goin’  to  run  ’em  back  to 
where  they  was  took  from.  So  they  tried 
to  scare  you  off  by  ^KX)tin’  at  you.  Th^ 
thou^t  that  you  would  think  tl^  had  you 
outnumbered  bad.  When  3rou  run  away, 
they  thou^t  you  was  scar^.  Then  they 
drove  the  cows  off  along  the  hiUs.  I  can  get 
the  start  of  that  trail  plain  enough.” 

“Get  your  nose  to  ^  ground  and  follow 
that  tn^,  Anson,”  Sha^  ordered.  “All 
at  us  will  give  Tilden  a  hand  in  gettin’ 
back  his  cows.” 

Tilden  might  have  said  he  needed  no 
hdp,  but  he  didn’t  say  it.  The  unwritten 
law  was  at  work.  Objections  would  have 
been  bad  form. 


CHAPTER  VI 


FOLLOWING  THE  HERD 


rEEY  rode  for  two  miles  along  the 
hills,  and  then  these  became  Ugher 
and  higher  Presently  they  rose 
abruptly  into  mountains.  The  men  fol¬ 
lowed  a  slope  and  came  out  on  a  bench. 
From  here  they  could  see  for  a  Icmg  distance. 
Bebw  them  in  a  broad  valley,  they  caught 
sighted  the  cattle.  Four  men  r^e  with 
Aem. 

‘They  are  a-hustlih’  than,  too,”  Ans<m 
aid.  “They  got  an  idea  they  will  be  fol- 
bwed.  Like  as  not  they  have  got  some 
place  picked  out  where  th^r  can  hole  in.” 

“Where  do  you  suppose  them  fellas  hail 
irem,  Sharp?”  Tilden  asked.  “No  cattle 
«e  run  beyond  here  that  I  know  of.  Far 
»  I  know  there  ain’t  no  water  handy.” 

‘Tfti,  there  must  be  water  in  these  moun- 
tans,”  Sharp  answered.  “I  ain’t  never 
been  through  them,  but  you’d  expect  water. 
There  must  be  good  pasture  here,  too.  It’d 
k  fine  in  the  lowlands  in  the  spring  an’ 
it'd  hold  long  into  the  summer  hugher  up. 
Have  any  of  you  boys  heard  of  a  new  outfit 
Wain’  in  here?” 

I  Nobody  had  heard  of  any  new  outfit. 


“Ain’t  seen  any  strangers  in  town  at  any 
time?” 

“That  fella  Ridenour  is  the  only  one,” 
Cudy  Randall  said. 

“(%,  that  drunken  bum,”  said  Sharp, 
<famls.sing  Ridenour  thus. 

“Well,  what  yuh  goin’  to  do?”  Anson 
asked.  “Yuh  gc^’  down  there  an’  hop 
them  fellas  or  yiih  gmn’  to  let  ’em  drag 
them  cows  from  here  to  hdlangone?” 

“There  nmst  be  a  new  outfit  in  here  some 
place,”  Sharp  returned.  “That  bein’  so, 
it  ain’t  likdy  that  the  whole  outfit  is  hertfin’ 
them  cows.  There  is  likdy  a  nest  of  them. 
There  ain’t  no  rotmi  in  t^  country  for  a 
nest  like  that.  We  got  to  clean  it  out.” 

The  men  below  were  urging  the  cattle 
along,  so  that  the  animals  were  at  a  half¬ 
trot. 

“I  am  losin*  a  ton  of  meat  a  minute,” 
Tilden  lamented,  “but  I  reckon  you  got  the 
right  idea,  Luke.  I  can  afford  the  loss  if 
we  clean  out  a  nest.” 

They  stood  looking  down  dll  they  saw  the 
cattle  wind  about  the  base  of  a  mountain. 
They  were  immediately  lost  to  view. 

“We  will  go  down  into  the  valley,” 
Sharp  said. 

They  returned  by  the  way  they  had  come, 
and  after  a  while,  by  a  detomr,  they  came 
out  into  the  broad  valley. 

“If  there  is  an  outfit  beyond  here,  it  is 
a  new  outfit,”  Ansrm  said.  “No  cows  has 
been  eatin’  this  grass  this  year.  Ain’t 
been  eatin’  it  no  year  far  as  that  goes.” 

Sharp  and  Tilden  saw  that  this  was  true. 
The  grass  had  grown  rank  and  untouched 
through  the  ^ring  and  summer  and  had 
fiillen  down.  It  now  billowed,  brown  but 
abundant,  across  the  valley.  The  trafl 
which  the  passing  herd  had  made  was  plain 
in  it. 

The  men  followed  the  trail  till  they  came 
to  the  spot  at  which  the  cows  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Before  they  passed  around  the 
base  of  the  mountain  Sharp  called  a  halt. 

“You  got  to  figure  on  an  ambish,”  he 
stud.  “Them  fell^’  suspicions  is  roWd. 
They  may  be  layin’  for  us.  Wait  here.” 

He  dimmimt^  and  moved  around  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  He  was  gone  for 
several  minutes.  When  he  returned,  a 
frown  puckered  his  forehead. 

“Th^  have  plumb  disappeared,”  he  told 
Ans<»i.  “What  are  we  goin’  to  do  now?” 

“Feeler  them,”  Anson  said,  “but  not  all  of 
us.  We  are  too  many.  About  seven  of 
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us  better  go  forward.  We  will  move  back 
for  half  a  mile.  At  the  end  of  half  a  mile 
we  will  send  a  man  back,  and  he  can  bring 
the  other  boys  up.  In  that  way  we  won’t 
get  much  out  of  touch  with  each  other,  but 
we  won’t  be  so  many  that  it  will  look  like  an 
army  on  the  move.” 

Every  man  wanted  to  be  among  the  seven 
to  go  forward,  but  none  asked  to  go.  They 
knew  it  would  do  no  good.  Sharp  and 
Tilden  would  take  whomever  they  wanted 
to  take. 

Sharp  chose  Curly  and  Sheldon  and  let 
Tilden  choose  his  foreman  and  two  other 
men.  The  party  went  around  the  base  of 
the  mountain  and  foimd  themselves  in  a 
continuation  of  the  valley.  The  valley 
narrowed  here,  however,  and  it  seemed  to 
end  not  ihore  than  half  a  mile  beyond 
them. 

“There  is  a  pass  through  here  some 
place,”  Anson  said,  “unless  the  earth  o|>ened 
and  swallowed  up  them  cows.  We  better 
cross  over  and  hug  the  other  side.” 

They  crossed  over  in  single  file. 

“There’s  your  trail,”  Anson  said  as  they 
neared  the  other  ade.  “Them  cows  ain’t 
far  from  here.  It’d  take  quite  a  little  time 
for  ’em  to  cross  here  and  they  wouldn’t 
have  much  time  left  to  go  along.  They  was 
gettin’  pretty  tired,  "niey  h^  been  with¬ 
out  water  for  some  time  while  they  was  held, 
and  they  wouldn’t  be  in  no  good  shape  to 
travel.  We  better  keep  our  eyes  open. 
You  fellas  press  in  there,  and  I  wUl  keep  an 
eye  on  the  trail.” 

He  rode  out  from  them  a  little  way 
and  went  along  with  them  at  that 
distance.  Suddenly  he  held  up  his 
hand,  and  the  men,  who  had  been  watch- 
ii^  him,  stopped.  Anson  pointed  ahead  of 
him.  Sharp  saw  that  ah^  of  him  there 
was  a  mountainside  which  jutted  out  into 
the  valley.  He  had  often  seen  that  forma¬ 
tion  before,  and  he  had  an  idea  beyond  that 
shoulder  there  was  the  opening  of  a  canyon. 
If  it  were  a  box  canyon  the  cattle  might  be 
huddled  in  there.  He  thought  it  more 
likely  that  the  canyon  drew  through  the 
moimtains  and  brought  out  on  another 
valley  or  into  a  flat.  He  beckoned  Anson 
and  Tilden  to  him.  “We  got  to  watch 
ourselves  now,”  Sharp  said.  “Two-three 
of  us  better  go  forward  and  have  a  look  be¬ 
yond  that  Moulder.  Me  and  Anson  can 
»» 


“I’m  goin’,”  said  Tilden  stoutly,  “but 
I’m  tellin’  3aih  there  better  be  four  of  us. 
There  were  foiu:  of  them  herders.  If  that 
b  a  canyon  there  and  it  runs  through, 
them  fellas  might  start  the  cattle  in  and 
then  wait  at  the  canyon’s  mouth.  Then 
cattle  would  drift  right  through  vnthout  no 
urgin’.  They  must  be  half  crazy  for  water 
by  now.” 

“Well,  come  on,  then,”  Sharp  said.  ^ 

Tilden  nodded  to  one  of  his  men,  a  tall, 
lanky  fellow  of  cool  nerves  and  abimdant 
strength.  They  went  forward  slowly  od 
foot.  When  they  reached  the  shoulder  d 
the  mountain  they  stopped  and  Ustened. 
There  was  no  sound  beyond  them. 

“I’ll  have  a  look,”  Sharp  said. 

He  dropped  to  hb  stomach  and  b^an  to 
wriggle  forward.  He  heard  a  slight  rus¬ 
tling  noise  behind  him  and  looking  around 
he  saw  that  Tilden  was  crawling  lifter  him. 
When  he  was  in  the  protection  of  the  shoul¬ 
der,  Sharp  stopped  and  listened  agab. 
Tilden  followed  hb  example.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  there  was  no  sound,  and  then  then 
was  a  slight  scraping.  It  might.  Sharp 
knew,  have  been  made  by  the  boots  of  a 
man  suddenly  rbing. 

Hb  gim  in  hb  hand.  Sharp  waited.  He 
expect^  a  man  to  come  into  view,  but  no 
man  came  immediately.  Instead  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  a  rifle  was  thrust  out.  Sharp  was 
immedbtely  aware  what  that  meant.  The 
rifle  barrel  sloped  downward,  so  that  its 
muzzle  was  pointed  slantingly  toward  the 
ground.  Sharp  could  vbion  a  man  behind 
that  weapon.  He  was  holding  the  stock 
under  hb  right  shoulder  and  the  barrel  in 
hb  left  hand;  and  he  was  creeping  out  to 
see  what  there  was  to  see.  Shajp  was  sure 
he  had  not  made  a  noise  sufl&ciently  loud 
for  any  watcher  to  hear.  Therefore  the 
man  had  either  sensed  hb  coming  or  he  was 
merely  going  to  have  a  look  on  general 
principles. 

While  no  more  than  one  second  passed, 
Sharp  considered  what  he  should  do.  He 
could  do  one  of  three  things,  he  saw.  He 
could  cover  the  man  with  his  own  gim  and 
attempt  to  overawe  him;  he  could  shoot 
him;  or  he  could  seize  the  rifle  barrel  and 
attempt  to  wrest  it  from  the  man’s  hands. 
He  discarded  the  first  two  plans.  He  did 
not  know  how  many  men  he  had  to 
with.  The  soimd  of  a  shot  might  prove 
disastrous.  If  he  covered  the  man  and  he 
resisted,  he  would  have  to  shoot  him. 
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“but  O®  came  swiftly  to  his  knees  and 
of  us.  seized  the  barrel  of  the  rifle.  He  was 

r  that  fortunate  in  two  respects.  The  man 

.  must  have  had  a  foot  off  the  ground  as  he 
n  ^  must  not  have  had  his 

Then,  trigger  of  the  rifle.  Keeping 

t  ne  out  of  the  way  of  the  muzzle,  Sharp  pulled 
water  barrel,  pulUng  it  toward 

him.  The  man’s  hands  must  instinctively 
i  have  clutched  his  weapon  tighter  when  the 
tall  came.  He  was  swept  into  view. 

As  he  came  Sharp  exerted  all  his  strength, 

.  (HI  sweeping  the  miizzle  of  the  rifle  past  his 
Ider  d  came  whirling  around  to- 

stened.  Sharp.  He  lost  his  foot^  and  his 

hold  on  the  rifle  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
went  to  his  knees  at  Sharp’s  feet.  Tilden 
^  was  up  soundlessly  and  swiftly.  He  cov- 
ered  the  man  with  his  gim,  and  the  man 
knelt  there  and  l(X)ked  up  at  him  in  silence. 

Sharp  leaned  down  to  him  and  put  his 
lips  to  the  man’s  ear. 

“How  many  more  in  there?”  Sharp  whis¬ 
pered.  “Use  your  fingers.” 

The  man  held  up  two  fingers.  Sharp 
saw  what  had  happened.  One  man  had 
gone  on  behind  the  cattle  while  the  other 
three  had  remained  here  on  guard.  Luckily 
they  had  not  been  very  watchful.  They 
had  screened  themselves  and  in  doing  so 
they  had  shut  off  their  own  view. 

That  was  about  the  kind  of  trick  this 
fellow  would  play.  Sharp  saw.  He  was 
good  enough  physically,  but  he  was  not 
blessed  with  brains.  In  his  fall  his  hat  had 
come  off,  and  a  bullet  bead  with  a  sloping 
brow  was  revealed.  Coarse  black  hair  ran 
down  over  his  forehead,  and  below  it 
stupid,  bewildered  eyes  looked  out. 

Sharp  opened  his  lips  to  ask  another 
question.  He  had  no  time. 

“Comstock,  where  are  you?”  a  voice 
asked. 

Sharp  shook  his  head  at  the  still  kneeling 
man,  and  he  made  no  answer.  There  was 
the  sound  of  swift  feet  beyond  the  shoulder. 
The  sound  stopped.  Sharp  had  been  star¬ 
ing  straight  ahead  at  his  own  level..  He 
looked  down  just  in  time.  A  bare  head 
was  thrust  out  at  the  base  of  the  rock. 
Sharp  jammed  his  gxm  into  the  face. 

The  man  was  apparently  so  startled  that 
he  acted  instinctively.  He  pulled  back 
his  head.  There  was  the  sound  of  his  get- 
Drovel  Then  there  was  the  ad- 

^  onH  htl  *ktional  sound  of  two  men  running, 
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But  Tilden  would  not  obey.  The  lust 
for  a  fight  was  in  the  veteran’s  blood  now. 
He  leaped  to  the  head  of  the  canyon.  He 
began  to  pour  buUets  after  the  fleeing  men. 
When  his  gun  wras  empty,  he  reached  for 
Sharp’s  gun.  Sharp  shook  his  head 
savagely. 

*  “Dammit,”  he  said,  “you  have  spiUed 
the  beans  now.  You  didn’t  get  either  of 
them  fellas,  did  you?” 

“I  didn’t,”  Tilden  returned.  “Gimme 
your  gun.” 

The  mischief  was  done.  Sharp  saw,  and 
he  handed  his  gun  to  Tilden.  Tilden  lifted 
it  but  he  did  not  pull  the  trigger.  He  stood 
staring  up  the  canyon.  — 

“Gonel”  he  lamented. 

CHAPTER  VH 

PERSUASIVE  ROPE 

“  y^>|URLY,”  Sharp  ordered,  “you  hurry 
I  back  and  bring  up  the  other  boys.” 

Curly  Randall  sped  awray,  and 
Sharp  turned  his  attention  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  captured. 

“Time  is  precious,”  Sharp  informed  him. 
“Tell  us  all  you  know.”i 
“I  cain’t  talk,”  the  man  said. 

“Huh,  you’re  a  stranger  in  these  parts. 
From  Missouri,  mebbe.” 

“I  cain’t  talk.” 

“Afraid?” 

“Any  man  that  talks  wiU  get  a  bullet  in 
him,”  the  man  stated. 

“If  you  don’t  talk,  you  wiD  get  worse 
than  a  bullet,”  Sharp  said. 

The  man  Icxrked  at  Sharp,  whose  face 
had  gone  cold  and  hard.  He  then  l<x>ked 
at  Tilden  and  the  other  men.  Tilden 
frowned  at  him,  but  the  other  men  showed 
only  a  sort  of  indifference.  A  shiver  went 
through  the  man.  That  indifference 
seem^  to  frighten  him  more  than  Tilden’s 
and  Sharp’s  threatening  attitudes.  How¬ 
ever,  he  only  shook  his  head. 

“How  many  men  in  your  outfit?”  Sharp 
asked. 

Another  shake  of  the  head. 

“You  been  makin’  a  collection  of  meat,” 
Sharp  stated. 

f  The  man  looked  at  the  ground  now. 
His  shoulders  were  hunched  together,  and 
he  had  a  desolate  air.  He  seemed  to  feel 
that  His  finish  was  near,  no  matter  what 
he  did. 
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Sharp  sho(^  out  bis  rope.  He  walked  up 
to  the  man  and  dropped  the  rope  over  his 
bead.  Then  he  mounted  his  horse.  He 
sent  the  horse  forward  a  few  steps,  and  the 
rope  d^tened  about  the  man’s  neck.  He 
raised  his  head  and  looked  at  Sharp  with 
bleak  eyes. 

“Got  to  do  it,”  Sharp  said.  '“Tdl  us 
what  we  want  to  teow  or — ” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  significantly. 
The  man’s  03^  went  from  one  face  to 
another,  but  he  found  no  sign  of  relenting 
in  any  of  those  faces.  The  eyes  then 
went  back  to  Sharp.  Sharp  was  in  the 
attitude  of  sending  his  horse  forward. 
The  man  would  be  jerked  from  his -feet, 
the  rope  would  tighten  about  his  neck. 
Dragg^  over  that  rough  ground,  he  would 
be  choked  to  death.  Here  was  a  certain 
and  present  peril  instead  of  the  peril  which 
had  sealed  his  lips. 

“Wait!”  he  pleaded. 

Sharp  brou^t  his  horse  around,  so  that 
he  faced  the  man. 

“Just  a  seccmd  or  two,”  he  said. 

“Whatcha  want  to  know?”  the  man 
asked. 

“I’ll  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Give 
us  your  answers  pronto.  I  won’t  teH  you 
when  I  start  again.  I’ll  just  start.  Do  you 
know  a  man  named  Ridenour?” 

“He  was  over  here  a  few  times.” 

“Did  he  rustle  some  cows?” 

“Why,  no.  He  just  rode  in  at  ni^t  to 
see  Manly.” 

“Did  Manly,  whoever  he  is,  hire  Riden¬ 
our  to  spread  a  story  about  stolen  calves 
and  dead  mothers?” 

“Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,”  the  man 
answered  convincingly. 

Sharp  mulled  tlmt  over  for  a  minute. 
He  saw  that  Manly  was  undoubtedly 
the  leader  of  this  outfit.  He  was  the  kind 
d  leader  who  used  the  men  associated  with 
him.  He  didn’t  take  them  into  his  confi¬ 
dence  any  more  than  he  had  to.  Probably 
he  had  more  brains  than  this  fellow  or  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  them,  for  that  matter. 

“Who’s  Manly?”  Sharp  asked. 

The  man’s  Imwn  face  paled.  He  was 
afraid  of  Manly,  Sharp  saw. 

“Manly  can’t  hurt  you  here,”  Sharp 
pointed  out.  “We  can. '  You  can  take  your 
choice.” 

“Why,  Manly  is  the  boss,”  the  man 
replied  simply.  “He  organi^  i»  and 
brought  us  here.” 


“How  many  cows  have  you  rustled?” 

“There  is  a  lot  of  them  over  beyond  the 
canyon.” 

“Lazy  M  cows?” 

“And  Two-Bar-Two.” 

“What’s  beyond  the  canyon?” 

“Kind  of  a  big  bowl  over  there,  quarter 
mile  across.  Plenty  of  grass,  some  water. 
Mountains  all  around.” 

“How  many  men  besides  you?” 

“Six  besides  me  and  them  two  fellas  that 
was  with  me.” 

“Eight  in  all  now,”  Sharp  said.  “Where 
did  you  all  come  from?” 

“From  the  East.  Been  driftin’  here  and 
there.” 

“What  were  you  going  to  do  with  them 
cows?” 

“Work  over  the  brands  if  we  could. 
Anyhow,  drive  ’em  south  an’  get  rid  of  ’em.” 

“How  long  you  been  operatin’  here?” 

“Been  here  nearly  three  months.” 

“Who  killed  them  cows  and  piled  ’em  up 
in  that  box  canyon?” 

“I  didn’t!  I  heard  Manly  and  some  of 
the  men  talkin’  about  it.” 

“All  ri^t!”  Sharp  turned  to  Tilden. 
“Have  your  man  watch  him,”  he  said. 
“He  can  tic  him  up  if  he  wants  to.” 

Tilden,  in  his  turn,  nodded  to  the  lanky 
puncher  who  had  come  with  them.  The 
cowboy  apparently  wasn’t  going  to  stand 
guard.  It  took  him  less  than  a  minute  to 
truss  up  the  man  with  a  picket  rope.  He 
rolled  him  to  one  side  as  if  he  had  been 
something  inanimate. 
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•\"\7  THAT’LL  we  do  first,  Bill?”  Sharp 
\)w  asked  Tilden. 

V  V  “Curly  ought  to  be  back  here 
with  them  boys  soon,”  Tilden  said.  “We 
better  wait  for  them.  We  can’t  have  a 
divided  party,  workin’  at  loggerheads.” 

He  spoke  as  if  the  matter  were  entirely 
in  their  own  hands,  but  it  proved  not  to 
be.  There  were  suddenly  three  shots,  close 
together.  Bullets  spatt^  down  just  be¬ 
yond  them. 

“Hug  the  rods,  boys,”  Sharp  called. 
“They  are  tryin’  to  get  us  from  above.” 

As  they  ran  to  shelter.  Sharp  looked  up. 
He  saw  at  first  only  the  sloping  side  of  the 
moimtain,  but  just  before  he  flattened 
himself  against  the  rock,  his  eyes  picked  out 
a  shelf  ^ich  projected  from  the  mountain¬ 
side  and  ran  around  it  He  imagined  that 
the  men  who  had  fired  on  them  were  lying 
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War  Along 

full  length  on  this  shelf.  He  understood, 
too,  that  the  men  were  armed  with  rifles. 
At  that  distance  they  would  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  men  armed  only  with  six- 
guns. 

The  whole  situation  as  it  had  developed 
itself  in  the  past  had  become  plain  to  the 
cattleman.  This  outfit  had  been  traveling 
over  the  country,  stealing  cattle  and  any¬ 
thing  else  on  whi^  they  could  lay  their  han(k. 
They  had  turned  up  here  and  had  carried  on 
their  nefarious  work.  There  was  no  way 
of  telling  how  many  head  of  cattle  they  were 
holding  in  that  natural  corral  over  yonder. 

A  good  many,  probably.  They  hjid  been 
holding  them  and  adding  to  them  for  quite 
a  long  time  now,  and  they  must  be  about 
ready  to  move. 

Sharp  believed  that  Manly  had  not  been 
with  the  men  who  had  been  holding  the 
additional  herd  that  morning.  Probably 
those  men  had  been  of  the  type  of  this  man 
rdiom  they  had  captured,  low-browed 
ruffians  without  many  brains.  When  they 
had  seen  Sharp  and  Tilden  together,  they 
had  lost  their  heads  and  had  fired  upon  them 
instead  of  waiting  to  see  what  they  would 
do.  In  that  way  they  had  given  Sharp  and 
Tilden  a  clew. 

The  part  which  Ridenour  had  played 
was  also  clear  enough.  He  had  l^n  a 
member  of  the  outfit.  Instead  of  remaining 
with  it,  however,  while  it  carried  on  its 
work,  he  had  gone  over  to  Tilden’s  ranch 
and  had  got  a  job.  He  had  kept  in  touch 
with  the  outlaws’  camp  and  had  doubtless 
given  the  outlaws  valuable  information. 
Also  when  the  time  was  ripe,  he  had  tried 
to  set  Tilden  and  Sharp  and  their  respective 
outfits  against  each  other.  He  had  almost 
succeeded  in  that.  Only  a  lucky  chance 
had  kept  the  two  outfits  from  a  bloody 
war  that  morning. 

The  reason  why  Manly  had  sought  to  do 
this  was  obvious  enough.  There  were  no 
other  outfits  within  a  number  of  miles. 
Manly  was  stealing  from  these  two.  If  he 
could  get  them  arrayed  against  each  other, 
he  could  make  his  getaway  while  their 
battle  was  on.  He  must  have  quite  a  head 
on  his  shoulders,  that  fella  Manly.  He  had 
ihnost  made  two  old-timers  look  silly. 
Well,  the  thing  was  out  in  the  open  now. 
At  that  moment  all  Sharp  wanted  was  to 
get  his  hands  on  Manly.  Manly  was  a 
candidate  for  the  end  of  a  rope  ever  a 
man  was. 
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This  train  of  thought  was  interrupted 
by  a  low  cry  from  Tilden. 

“Here  comes  Curly  Randall  and  them 
other  boys,”  Tilden  said.  “You  would 
think  they  was  goin’  to  a  picnic.  Lookit 
them  skylarkin’  along,  ridin’  right  out  in 
the  open.  Some  of  them  will  get  their- 
selves  picked  off.  Bill.” 

Sharp  looked  along  the  valley.  He  saw 
the  men  coming  along  at  an  unhurried  gait. 
They  did  indeed  act  as  if  they  were  on  their 
way  to  a  picnic  instead  of  to  an  engagement 
which  might  prove  deadly.  Sha^  called 
to  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  but  they 
seemed  not  to  hear  him.  The  sound  of 
their  onward  movement  and  their  talk  and 
laughter  among  themselves  made  enough 
noise  to  drown  out  the  sound  of  Sharp’s 
voice.  Their  talk  and  their  laughter  was 
the  louder  because  they  had  lately  been 
ready  to  leap  at  each  other’s  throats,  but  were 
now  united  in  a  common  cause.  They  were 
good  fellows  all,  and  Sharp  saw  that  they 
found  relief  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
have  to  give  battle  to  each  other.  The 
poison  of  suspicion  which  had  begim  to 
run  through  them  had  been  swept  out. 
That,  however,  did  not  lessen  the  danger 
into  which  they  were  riding.  Every  minute 
Sharp  expected  to  hear  the  bark  of  a  rifle 
from  above  his  head. 

He  did  not  hesitate.  These  were  his 
men  and  Tilden’s  men.  He  was  responsible 
for  them.  He  had  led  them  into  this. 
If  he  had  to  be  the  first  to  be  sacrificed, 
why,  he  would  be  the  first.  He  was  still 
mounted  while  Tilden  was  afoot.  He 
wheeled  his  horse  and  dashed  toward  the 
oncoming  men. 

Tie  snipers  up  on  the  shelf  had  un- 
doubt^y  been  waiting  for  the 
riders  to  draw  nearer  tefore  they 
opened  fire.  When  they  saw  Sharp,  how¬ 
ever,  they  no  longer  waited.  He  heard 
a  confusion  of  shots,  so  close  together  that 
he  could  not  count  them.  One  thing  came 
to  him  flashingly.  At  least  six  of  the  men 
whom  the  captured  man  had  spoken  of 
must  be  up  on  that  shelf.  That  would 
leave  two  somewhere  else. 

From  their  being  there  so  soon  after  the 
men  had  nm  up  the  canyon  one  of  two 
things  was  to  be  deduced.  Either  they 
had  been  there  all  the  while  or  else  that 
canyon  was  not  a  real  canyon  at  all,  but  a 
mere  break  in  the  mountain  wall.  In  that 


■case  the  held  cattle  must  be  just  ova:  these 
mountains. 

Hat  much  arrived  at,  Sharp  found  him- 
fldf  nearer  the  men.  When  thqr  had  heard 
the  lAots  they  had  halted,  undecided  what 
to  do.  Apparently  they  had  not  deter¬ 
mined  where  the  shots  had  come  from.  In 
their  loyalty  they  had  kept  their  eyes  on 
Sharp  as  he  galloped  toward  them,  and  they 
had  probably  b^  held  by  astonishment 
when  he  had  made  his  sudden  dash. 

“GO:  into  shelter  unless  you  want  to 
be  [Hcked  oS,"  Sharp  called.  “Follow  me.” 

He  turned  his  horse  and  dashed  for 
shelter.  He  heard  the  men  gallop  after 
Mm;  as  they  neared  shelter,  there  was 
another  vMley  from  above  them,  but  no 
one  was  hit. 

“There’s  half  a  dozen  men  up  tiiere,” 
Siarp  swd,  with  a  wave  of  Ms  hand.  “You 
frilas  would  have  ridden  right  into  their 
fire  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  me.  Have  I  got 
to  watch  you  every  minute?  Come  along 
BOW  and  don’t  even  stick  out  a  finger.” 

“Just  whereabouts  are  them  fellas,  Mr. 
Sharp?”  Curly  Randall  asked. 

*‘Up  on  a  shdf  above  Tllden  and  the  other 
hoys,”  Sharp  answered. 

“Mr.  Slmrp,”  Ctirly  pleaded,  “lemrae 
take  four-five  of  the  boys  and  go  up  and 
come  in  behind  ’em.  We  can  get  ’an  sli<h 
aspae.” 

Sharp  locked  at  the  handsome  youngster. 
Curly  bent  over  his  horse’s  head  to  finger 
a  throat  latch  wMch  needed  no  attention. 
Sharp  understood,  and  he  was  surprised. 
He  had  never  thought  that  Curly  felt  any 
shame  for  his  der^cdons  when  he  went 
into  town,  but  he  knew  now  that  Curly 
wanted  to  show  that  he  had  good  stuff  in 
him. 

“We  will  see.  Curly,”  he  ssud  gently. 
“We  will  have  to  powwow  with  Tilden. 
The  old  boy  is  kinda  touchy,  y’  know.” 

Even  Tilden’s  own  men  laughed  at  that. 
They  made  their  way  along  the  wall  till 
they  rejoined  the  other  men. 

“Yuh  might  have  got  a  bullet  in  yuh,  an’ 
mebbe  it  would  have  served  yuh  right,” 
was  Tilden’s  compliment  to  Sharp. 

“Mebbe,”  Sharp  agreed,  and  he  did  not 
grin. 

Havi^  shot  his  shaft,  Tilden  was  satis¬ 
fied. 

“What  had  we  better  do,  Luke?”  he 
asked. 

‘K^uriy  here  wants  to  take  some  men  and 


go  up  the  mountmn  and  come  on  them  fel¬ 
las  from  behind,”  Sharp  said. 

“Man’s  talk.  Curly,”  Tflden  said.  “Yuh 
can  go  for  all  of  me,  and  take  my  blessing 
with  yuh.  Yuh  will  prob’ly  need  it  or 
someth’  similar.  Yuh  are  gcon’  up  against 
rifles,  y’  know.” 

“HiA,”  said  Curly,  “we  will  get  so  dost 
to  them  that  a  short  gun  will  be  a  better 
friend  than  seven  rifles.  Who’s  a-goin’ 
with  me.” 

They  would  all  have  volunteered  of 
course,  but  when  five  men  got  in  the  words 
first,  the  others  were  silent.  They  wouldn’t 
embarrass  Curly  by  makir^  Mm  choose 
from  among  them.  Curly  and  the  five  dis¬ 
mounted  and  made  their  way  back  along 
the  mountain  wall.  Leaning  out,  the  others 
watched  them  till  they  disappeared.  They 
seemed  to  be  gone  for  a  long  time,  but  in 
reality  it  was  not  more  thjui  thirty  min¬ 
utes.  The  others  listened  for  the  sound  rf 
shots,  but  there  was  no  such  sotmd.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  man  staggered  into  their  view,  out 
from  the  wall. 

“Got  somebody,”  Tilden  said  anxiously. 

“Nope,”  said  Sharp.  “He  just  jump^ 
down  and  he  ain’t  much  of  a  jumper  ’less 
he  has  got  a  horse  under  him.” 

The  other  men  came  into  view  beMnd  the 
first.  They  hurried  toward  the  waiting 
men,  unst^dily  on  their  high  heels. 

“Shucks,”  Curly  said  disappointedly, 
‘Hhere  ain’t  nobody  up  there.  That  shtf 
is  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  What  is  the  layout, 
Mr.  Sharp?” 

Curly,  because  ci  what  he  had  tried  to 
do,  was  entitled  to  an  explanation,  and 
Sharp  gave  it  to  him  as  bri^y  as  possiNe. 

“Hun,”  said  Curiy,  “on’y  right  of  them. 
Let  us  fellas  go  up  that  canyon  and  wipe 
’em  out.” 

“And  have  ’em  pick  you  off,”  Sharp 
said.  “No,  Curly,  we  got  to  plan  a  cam¬ 
paign.  We  got  to  figger  what  them  fellas 
will  do.” 

N  THE  end  they  decided  that  “them  fd- 
las”  could  do  any  one  of  a  number  of 
tMngs.  Sharp  explained  about  Man¬ 
ly’s  apparent  cleverness,  and  he  voiced  the 
opinion  that  Manly  would  not  give  up  the 
cattle  he  had  rounided  up  so  painstakingly 
imless  he  was  absriutely  forced  to  do  so. 
It  looked,  said  Sharp,  as  if  all  the  men  had 
retreated  to  the  bowl  vdiere  the  cattle  were 
being  held,  but  you  never  could  tell  what  a 
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ctook  would  do.  One  thing  Sharp  was  sure 
of;  Manly  would  strike  again  as  soon  as  he 
could.  He  wouldn’t  wait  for  anybody  to 
get  into  the  bowl.  All  the  evidence  against 
him  was  there. 

“That  is  a  good  idea,  Luke,”  Tilden 
agreed.  “Manly  will  guard  the  canyon.” 

“The  fella  that  wins  this  here  fight  will 
be  the  fella  that  outfoxes  the  other  fella,” 
Sharp  declared.  “Let  us  put  ourselves  in 
Manly’s  place.  What’d  we  do  if  we  was  in 
his  fix?” 

They  pondered  that  for  a  wkile,  but  they 
didn’t  arrive  anywhere. 

“What  would  Manly  figure  that  we  would 
do?”  Tilden  asked  at  last.  “Seems  to  me 
that  is  the  important  question.” 

“So  it  is,”  said  Sharp.  “Well,  look  here: 
don’t  Manly  think  we  are  a  lot  of  numb¬ 
skulls?  He  framed  up  a  silly  story  for  me 
to  believe,  an’ — ” 

“An’  you  believed  it,”  Tilden  supplied. 

“So  I  did,  but  I  have  got  my  eyes  open. 
I’m  tellin’  you  that  Manly  w^  think  we 
will  come  up  the  canyon.  He  will  think  we 
are  just  that  stoopid.  The  thing  to  do  is  not 
to  go  up  the  canyon,  but  to  get  into  that  ' 
bowl  some  other  way.” 

“Why,”  said  Curly  Randall,  “she  can  be 
did.  Th^  here  mountain  is  hoppity  on  the 
other  side.  There  is  some  trees  growin’  on 
shelves.  We  can  go  down  through  them 
trees  and  look  right  into  that  bowl.  I’ll  bet 
yuh.  Lemme  go,  Mr.  Sharp.” 

“Me  and  Tilden  has  got  to  be  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  this  thing.  Curly,”  Sharp  said. 
“We  will  divide  up.  I  take  half  of 
Tilden’s  men  and  he  will  take  half  of  mine. 
Me  and  my  men  will  go  up  there  to  that 
place  Curly  speaks  of.  What  you  want  to 
do,  Bill?” 

“Why,  go  up  on  the  other  side,”  Tilden 
said.  “Take  your  choice  of  my  men, 
Luke.” 

No  choosing  was  necessary.  Some  men 
$tq)ped  toward  Tilden,  some  toward  Sharp, 
so  that  they  were  immediately  evenly  di¬ 
vided.  The  horses  were  left  with  trailing 
reins. 

“Go  on.  Curly,”  Sharp  said.  “You  been 
q)  there  once.  You  can  show  us  the  way.” 

They  followed  Curly  and  climbed  up  till 
they  came  to  a  depression  in  the  ridge. 
They  passed  through  this  and  Sharp  looked 
down  on  the  formation  which  Curly  had 
described.  Directly  below  him  was  one 
shelf,  and  trees  grew  out  of  what  seemed 


almost  to  be  rock.  Led  by  Sharp,  the  men 
let  themselves  down  to  this  shelf  and  found 
themselves  screened  by  the  stunted  trees. 
“Stay  here,”  Sharp  ordered. 

He  went  forward  among  the  trees 
till  he  was  at  the  last  of  them.  Be¬ 
low  him  now  the  mountain  side 
sloped  down  toward  the  bowl.  No  human 
being  was  in  sight,  so  far  as  Sharp  could 
make  out,  but  there  were  cattle  dovm 
there,  at  least  five  hundred  head.  Sharp 
computed.  The  grass,  untouched  year 
after  year,  was  abundant,  and  the  cattle 
were  contentedly  feeding,  with  little  move¬ 
ment  among  them.  They  were  in  a  cows’ 
piaradise,  and  it  occiur^  to  Sharp  that 
Manly  was  making  meat  for  him  and  Tilden. 

From  where  he  stood  he  could  not  see  the 
far  end  of  the  bowl,  and  to  bring  it  into 
view,  he  took  hold  of  a  tree  trunk,  far 
down,  and  leaned  out.  He  had  not  looked 
for  more  than  five  seconds  when  there  was 
the  report  of  a  rifle  over  beyond  him,  and 
a  bullet  went  p>ast  him,  rather  close. 

Sharp  did  not  dodge  back.  He  wanted 
that  sniper  to  fire  again.  Because  he  had 
been  looking  down  into  the  bowl,  he  did 
not  know  where  the  shot  had  come  from 
precisely.  He  had  a  feeling  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  shot  would  not  hit  him,  a  feeling  which 
had  no  foundation  but  which  a  man  often 
gets  in  those  circumstances.  The  sniper 
accommodated  him.  There  was  a  second  ' 
report.  It  came  from  a  clump  of  trees  not 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  from  Sharp. 
Because  of  the  position  of  the  sun,  this  side 
of  that  clump  was  in  some  shadow,  and 
there  was  a  faint  burst  of  flame  there. 

The  cattleman  immediately  sized  up  the 
situation  as  he  dodged  back  among  the  trees. 
The  man  was  toward  the  canyon.  From 
his  position  he  could  undoubte^y  scan  the 
canyon  as  far  as  his  sight  would  carry, 
and  he  could  also  take  in  the  surroundi^ 
country.  Thus  he  was  on  guard  over  the 
canyon,  and  he  had  also  been  able  to  catch 
sight  of  Sharp. 

Sharp  immediately  moved' along  through 
the  trees,  to  work  up  closer  to  the  man. 
The  trees  were  small,  and  he  thought  he 
went  through  them  without  disturbing 
them,  but  he  had  gone  no  more  than  sev¬ 
enty-five  feet  when  a  bullet  struck  a  tree 
just  ahead  of  him.  He  looked  up,  and  he 
saw  that  careful  as  his  progress  had  been, 
he  had  slightly  stirred  some  of  the  tree  tops. 
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One  of  them  was  trembKng  just  visibly 
■even  now.  That  sniper  then  had  good  e3res 
and  he  was  a  quick  thinker.  He  had  de¬ 
cided  that  Sharp  would  work  toward  him, 
and  he  had  kept  his  eyes  on  those  tree  tops. 
Sharp  was  not  to  be  stopped,  however. 
There  was  too  much  at  stake.  He  stooped 
and  continued  his  progress.  Another  bul¬ 
let  came  into  the  trees,*  but  this  time  it  was 
behind  Sharp.  He  knew  now  that  the  man 
was  imable  to  follow  his  more  careful  move- 
■ments. 

■He  came  at  last  to  the  end  of  the  trees 
and  looked  out  from  among  them.  What 
had  served  the  'sniper  now  served  him. 
The  man  had  evidently  turned  just  then  to 
look  in  another  direction.  A  sapling  was 
bent  a  little,  straightened  up,  and  shivered. 
Sharp  sent  a  bullet  just  bdow  the  lowest 
branches.  He  thought  he  heard  a  cry.  In 
any  event,  though  Sharp  stepped  into  the 
open,  there  was  no  more  firing.  He  was 
sure  he  had  got  his  man,  and  he  was  also 
sure  that  that  man  was  alone.  He  began 
to  work  his  way  cautiously  toward  that 
other  clump  of  trees. 

CHAPTER  Vm 

GENTIXNESS 

He  came  to  the  edge  of  the  trees 
without  having  been  fired  upon. 
His  face  was  grave  now.  He  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed,  and  he 
wanted  to  let  no  man’s  blood  unless  he  had 
to.  He  had  a  notion  now  that  he  had  killed 
-a  man,  and  he  had  a  feeling  of  regret. 
Whenever  he  had  had  to  do  it  he  had  fought, 
but  the  moment  the  fighting  was  done,  this 
vague  feeling  always  came  to  him.  He’  had 
known  all  along  that  if  he  went  through 
with  the  battle  with  Tilden  and  Tilden’s 
men  he  would  suffer  from  the  same  emo¬ 
tion,  but  what  were  you  going  to  do  when 
you  were  pushed  beyond  the  limit? 

So  sure  was  he  that  the  man  he  had  fired 
up>on  was  dead  that  he  paused  before  he 
kmked  in  among  the  trees.  He  would  have 
been  an  easy  target  if  the  man  had  been 
playing  ’posstim,  but  he  did  not  think  of 
that.  His  mind  was  too  full  of  the  other 
emotion. 

A  sound  brought  him  up  straight,  in  his 
hand  the  hat  ^ich  he  had  removed  to 
wipe  the  sudden  sweat  from  his  forehead. 
T^t  had  been  the  strangest  sound  that  had 


come  to  the  cattleman’s  ears  in  many  a  day. 
It  was  immistakably  the  sound  of  some  one 
crying.  Crying!  Sharp  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  vAen  he  had  seen  a  man  cry,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  that  was  a  man  in  there. 

He  pushed  in  among  the  trees.  At  his 
feet  lay  not  a  man  but  a  boy.  He  was  not 
more  Aan  seventeen.  Sharp  was  sure.  He 
lay  on  his  right  side  and  he  clasped  his 
right  shoulder  with  his  left  hand.  The 
■fillers  were  bloodstained.  The  boy’s  face 
was  white,  and  his  eyes  had  been  closed; 
but  they  po|>ped  open  when  he  seemed  to 
become  aware  that  some  one  had  arrived. 
The  eyes  were  very  blue,  in  spite  of  the 
cloud  of  fear  and  pain  that  was  in  them 
now.  The  lad’s  hat  had  fallen  away,  and 
his  fair  hair  was  tousled  over  his  head. 

Sharp  knelt  beside  him.  This  man  who 
had  fought  through  a  war  and  had  smee 
lived  the  hard  life  of  the  cattle  country  was 
now  as  gentle  as  any  woman  could  possibly 
have  b^. 

“What’s  the  matter,  son?”  Sharp  asked. 
^‘Did  I  sting  yuh  a  little?” 

“Bullet  in  my  shoulder,”  the  boy  said. 

“What’s  your  name?” 

“Lamed.” 

“You’re  with  that  Manly  outfit?” 

“They  made  me  be  with  ’em.  They 
picked  me  up  ’way  over  in  Missoury  where 
I  lived  with  my  pap.  They  done  took  me 
along  with  them  after  a  raid.  Manly  said 
he  would  kill  me  if  I  didn’t  do  what  he  said. 
When  he  sent  me  up  here,  he  said  I  wasn’t 
to  come  back  unless  I  got  my  man  and 
come  back  whole.  He  said  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  if  I  tinned  my  gim  on  myself  if  I 
failed  in  my  job.  I  was  shootin’  at  you, 
wasn’t  I,  mister?  I  had  to  do  it.” 

“That’s  all  right,  son,”  Sharp  soothed 
him.  “There  ain’t  no  harm  done.  I  don’t 
think  you  are  bad  hurt.  You  just  lemme 
have  a  look  at  that  shoulder.  Don’t  you 
cry  no  more.” 

The  boy  ran  his  shirt  sleeve  over  his  eyes. 

“I  didn’t  know  I  was  a-cryin’,”  he  said. 
“I  won’t  no  more.  What  you  all  goin’  to 
do  with  me,  mister?” 

“Take  care  of  yuh,”  said  Sharp  cheer¬ 
fully. 

Kneeling  beside  the  lad,  he  began 
to  (^n  up  his  shirt  above  the 
wounded  shoulder.  He  had  just 
bared  the  wound  when  he  heard  a  sound 
behind  him.  He  had  bolstered  his  gun, 
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but  he  went  for  it  with  a  swiftness  which 
jaade  the  boy  gasp.  _ 

“You  there,  Mi)  Sharp?”  came  Curly’s 
voice. 

“It’s  me,  Cmly,”  Sharp  answered. 

Curly  and  the  men  whom  Sharp  had  left 
behind  crowded  in  among  the  trees.  They 
looked  silently  down  at  the  wounded  boy. 

“Why,  he’s  a  little  feller,”  Curly  said. 
“The  pore  little  son-of-a-gun.  Anything 
we  can  do,  Mr.  Sharp?” 

“I’ll  fix  him,”  Sharp  said.  “Why,  son, 
this  ain’t  much  more’n  a  scratch.  Them 
scratches  bleeds  like  all  get  out  sometimes, 
but  that  is  a  good  thing  for  ’em.  Washes 
out  whatever  poison  may  be  in  ’em.  Now 
I’ll  just  bind  this  handkerchief  around  it 
and  it’ll  be  all  right.  I’ll  turn  you  over  to 
Curly  here,  and  he  will  take  care  of  you. 
Can  you  stand?” 

He  put  an  arm  under  Lamed’s  shoulder 
and  Lamed  got  to  his  feet.  He  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  Sharp. 

“They  done  sent  me  up  here  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  anunanition,”  he  said.  “Cuss  that 
Manly,  he  don’t  care  for  nobody.” 

“You  needn’t  care  nothin’  about  him 
then,”  Sharp  said  softly. 

“I  don’tl  I  kin  talk  about  him  and  not 
be  a-betrayinl  of  nothin’.  I’ll  tell  you  alL 
They  is  a  man  other  side  o(  the  canyon, 
keepin’  lookout  same  as  I  was  doin’  here. 
The  rest  of  the  men  is  guardin’  the  canyon 
at  its  other  end,  six  of  them,  I  thmk. 
Manly  is  down  in  the  bowl.  He  has  got  a 
place  fixed  up  for  himself  in  a  kinda  of  a 
cave  at  the  far  side.  He  ain’t  takin’  no 
chances  for  himself.  He  has  got  three 
horses  down  there  all  ready,  so  if  one  should 
be  shot  he  will  have  two  left.  You  go  an* 
git  him,  mister.” 

“I’li  git  him,”  Sharp  agreed.  “Curly, 
how  about  you  takin’  this  little  fella  back 
down  where  there  won’t  be  no  excitement? 
Come  now.  Curly.  It  is  a  good  enough  job 
for  any  man.” 

“I’ll  do  it,”  Curly  said,  and  it  was  as 
great  a  sacrifice  as  he  had  ever  made. 
“Come  along,  son.  Your  troubles  are  over. 
Mr.  Sharp  an’  all  of  us  will  take  care  of  you 
from  now  on.” 

When  Curly  and  Lamed  had  left.  Sharp 
ficed  the  men. 

“Boys,”  he  said  soberly,  “we  started  out 
to  have  a  scrap  amongst  ourselves.  It  wras 
» silly  matter.  Then  we  found  we  had  a 
real  scrap  on  our  hands.  Looks  to  me  like 


the  scrap  gets  realer  an’  realer  every  min¬ 
ute.  Why,  this  fella  Manly  stole  that  little 
fella  away  from  his  home.  We  will  make 
Manly  pay  for  that.  Course  cows  is  cows 
an’  we  will  git  our  cows  back,  but  we  will 
put  in  a  lick  for  that  boy  on  the  side. 
Huh?” 

“Sever’l  licks,”  a  man  said.  And  “you 
betcha,”  the  rest  chimed  in. 

“We  win  go  over  and  pay  our  respects 
to  them  fellas  that  think  they  are  on  guard,” 
Sharp  said.  “Come  on.” 

They  started  but  they  had  taken  only  a 
few  steps  when  they  stopped,  in  a  listening 
attitude.  There  had  b^n  a  shot  over  be¬ 
yond  the  canyon.  Sharp  laughed. 

“Bill  Tilden  has  shot  a  mstler,”  he  said. 
“I  know  the  bark  of  his  gun.” 

A  ripple  of  merriment  went  through  the 
men.  By  gosh,  they  would  make  a  picnic 
of  this  thing. 

CHAPTER  rX 

THE  PICNIC 

Bill  tilden,  they  presently  discov¬ 
ered,  had  done  more  than  shoot  a 
man,  if  indeed  he  had  shot  a  man. 
He  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  men 
who  were  guarding  the  end  of  the  canyon. 

After  much  traveling  down  slopes  and  up 
slopes  and  across  flat  tables,  Sharp  and  h^ 
men  came  to  a  table  bigger  than  the  others. 
It  projected  out  over  the  canyon  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  and  Sharp  saw  that  from  it  the  men 
who  lay  there  could  command  a  view  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  canyon. 

He  believed  they  must  have  heard  Lar- 
ned’s  rifle  shots  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  shot  beyond  the  canyon,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  looking  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  Sharp  and  the  other  men 
had  come.  That  single  shot  of  Tilden’s  or 
one  of  his  men  seemed  to  have  confused 
them.  They  were  now  directing  their  at¬ 
tention  toward  the  place  from  which  it  had 
come,  so  far  as  they  could  determine  that 
place.  They  lay  at  full  length,  their  rifles 
at  their  sides,  the  barrels  projecting  beyond 
their  heads.  The  right  hand  of  each  man 
lay  on  the  rifle  sto^.  The  men  unques¬ 
tionably  were  ready  for  business. 

Sharp  saw  that  Comstock,  the  man  whom 
they  had  captured  below,  had  lied  a  little 
about  the  number  of  men  that  Manly  had. 
Comstock  himself  was  one.  Lamed  was  an¬ 
other,  and  if  Tilden  had  captured  a  man  he 
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made  the  third.  If  many* were  down  in  the 
Ite  wa.s  the  fourth.  Sharp  counted 
eight  of  these  men.  That  made  an  even 
dozen  at  least. 

However,  a  man  or  two  more  made  no 
particular  difference.  The  capture  of  these 
ought  to  be  easy.  The  meiT  now  stood 
among  trees,  and  they  were  not  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  from  the  sprawled  men. 
•Between  the  two  parties  there  were  no 
trees.  The  table  was  flat,  bare,  rocky, 
with  no  hint  of  v^tation  of  any  kind  on  it. 
Sharp  decided  that  he  would  have  to  rush 
the  men.  If  he  and  his  own  men  stepped 
from  their  concealment  and  ordered  the 
others  to  surrender,  they  might  not  sur¬ 
render.  They  mi^t  ^irl  about  with 
those  rifles  and  begin  shooting.  Ifjhey  saw 
a  party  suddenly  descending  upmn  them, 
■the  co^usion  from  which  they  already  suf¬ 
fered  might  grow. 

"“Everybody  ready?”  Sharp  asked. 

The  men  nodded  grimly.  Their  “pic¬ 
nic”  faces  were  grave  now.  There  was 
death  in  the  air  here  if  those  men  did  not 
yield. 

“Come  on,  then,”  Sharp  ordered. 

He  stepp^  out  into  the  open  and  the 
men  came  out  abreast  of  him.  They  could 
not  rush  out  like  that  cm  the  bare  rock 
Boimdlessly,  and  the  men  at  the  rim  seemed 
immediately  to  hear  them.  They  jerked 
their  heads  around,  and  Sharp  saw  their 
staring  eyes  and  their  hot,  frowning  faces. 
He  brought  up  his  gun  and  sent  a  bullet  over 
the  head  of  one  of  the  men.  That  man  flat¬ 
tened  himself,  but  the  shot,  instead  of  add¬ 
ing  to  the  co^usion  of  the  others,  was  like 
a  call  to  action.  With  feet  and  hands  they 
propelled  themselves  about  on  their  stom- 
adis,  so  that  their  heads  were  toward  the 
oncoming  men.  Their  rifles  were  pointed 
at  these. 

“Let  'em  have  it,”  Sharp  called.  “Don’t 
kill  an)dx>dy  if  you  can  help  it.” 

He  aimed  along  the  right  side  of  the  man 
he  had  selected,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  he  had  creased  him.  His 
right  atm  went  limp.  The  rifle  fell  on  the 
rock.  The  other  man  had  fired,  too,  and 
three  of  the  bullets  tocflt  effect.  One  bullet 
took  deadly  effect.  A  man  rose  to  his  knees 
and  hands  and  then  swiftly  dropped  down. 
His  face  struck  the  rock  and  he  slid  for¬ 
ward  a  little,  shivered,  and  lay  still. 

Those  who  had  not  been  hit  returned  the 
fire.  A  rifle  bullet  struck  one  of  Sharp’s 


men  in  the  shoulder.  He  spun  halfway 
around,  and  then  sat  down,  a  foolish  grb 
on  his  lips.  Two  men  stopp^  to  take  care 
of  him. 

Sharp  and  his  men  were  now  two  thirds 
of  the  way  to  the  other  men.  The  fight  had 
been  taken  out  of  these.  They  flung  down 
their  rifles  and  sprang  to  their  feet.  Th^ 
did  not  at  once  raise  their  hands.  The  de¬ 
sire  for  escape  was  too  strongly  upon  them. 
They  looked  back  but  only  the  yawning 
canyon  was  there.  They  looked  to  one 
side  and  to  the  other,  but  no  avenue  of  es- 
cap)e  offered.  Then  they  fronted  the  punch¬ 
ers,  and  at  last  their  hamds  went  up. 

By  now  'Sharp  and  the  punchers  were 
close  to  them.  They  stopped  and 
eyed  them.  They  were  a  nonde¬ 
script  crew.  They  were  poorly  dressed,  un¬ 
washed,  unshaven.  Eyes  were  red,  prob¬ 
ably  from  lack  of  sleep.  Sharp  supposed 
that  Manly  had  forced  them  to  take  long 
watches  in  numbers  sufficient  not  only  to 
guard  the  canyon  but  to  put  up  a  fight  if 
that  became  necessary. 

Also  if  the  outfit  had  got  anything  out  of 
its  raids,  these  men  h^  apparently  not 
shared  in  it.  Sharp  supposed  that  Slanly 
was  one  of  those  raiders  who  promised 
much  and  gave  little.  He  would  string 
them  along,  telling  them  that  there  would 
be  a  division  before  long,  and  then  he  would 
desert  them,  travel,  and  form  another  or¬ 
ganization.  Sharp  had  heard  of  that  trid 
being  played  by  a  man  who  was  a  little 
smarter  than  the  men  he  picked  up. 

These  men  were  stupid  enough.  Their 
eyes  were  bleak  now,  and  their  mouths 
were  dropjjed  open.  Their  bodies  sagged 
as  if  from  weariness,  to  whidi  was  added  i 
sodden  realization  that  they  were  caught 
Running  his  eyes  over  the  men.  Sharp 
found  one  who  still  seemed  a  little  more 
assertive  than  the  others.  All  the  spirit  had 
not  died  out  of  him.  There  was  a  littk 
fight  left  in  him  apparently,  for  a  glint  of 
anger  came  into  his  eyes  as  Sharp  stared 
hard  at  him.  Sharp  went  up  to  him  bris^. 

“You’re  in  charge  of  this  outfit,  ain’t 
you?”  Sharp  asked. 

“What  if  I  am?” 

The  tone  was  not  so  belligerent  as  Ak 
glint  in  the  eyes  had  led  the  cattleman  to 
l^lieve  it  would  be.  He  saw  that  it  would 
mot  take  much  to  break  this  man.  He  was 
more  resentful  at  having  fallen  down  on  his 


job  than  anything  dse.  One  quick,  diarp 
blow  at  his  faint  stubbornness  seemed  to  be 
necessary. 

Sharp  beckoned  two  of  his  men  to  him, 
though  he  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  the 
outUtw’s  face. 

“You  been  lookin’  down  into  that  can¬ 
yon,  haven’t  you?”  Sharp  asked. 

“Why,  yes,”  the  man  answered  in  sur¬ 
prise. 

How  far  yuh  think  it  is  to  the  bottom?” 
“I  duimo.  Pretty  far.” 

With  a  faint  si^e  on  his  lips.  Sharp 
stared  hard  into  the  man’s  eyes.  He 
wanted  him  to  guess  what  his  purpose  was. 
He  wanted  to  let  terror  sink  into  his  dull 
brain.  But  the  man  seemed  nnaHe  to 
guess.  He  met  Sharp’s  gaze  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  let  his  eyes  travel  over  the  faces 
of  the  other  men.  When  the  eyes  came  at 
length  to  Sharp’s  face  again,  Sharp  shrugged 
his  shoulder  and  made  a  gesture  of  sudden 
decision. 

“Throw  him  over  the  rim,”  he  said. 

Two  men  advanced  on  the  other  and 
seized  him  and  hoisted  trim  aloft.  They 
held  him  diere  for  a  moment.  In  that  rao- 
ment  the  man  seemed  frozen  with  horror. 
He  was  rigid  in  the  hands  of  the  punchers. 
Then  a  scream  broke  from  his  lips. 

“Don’t,”  he  pleaded  thickly.  “Don’t! 
What  yuh  want?  What  can  I  do  for  yuh?” 

Sha^  signaled  the  men  to  let  him  down 
and  th^  dropped  him  none  too  gently. 
“Wh^’s  Manly?”  Sharp  demanded. 
“In  his  hole  over  there  at  the  other  side 
of  the  bowl,”  the  man  answered. 

“Alone?” 

The  man  heatated  but  only  briefly.  He 
seemed  to  see  that  only  the  naked  troth 
would  save  him  now. 

“Alone,”  he  answered. 

“Ready  to  make  his  getaway?” 

‘Yeah,  ready.” 

“Playin’  you  fellas  for  a  lot  of  cussed 
feds.” 

‘Toolsr 

The  man  breathed  the  word  as  if  he  had 
been  suddenly  enlightened  as  to  the  tmfair- 
oess  of  Manly’s  dealings  with  him  and  his 
Wlows.  He  turned  toward  the  bowl, 
nearly  all  of  which  could  now  be  seen  from 
flas  position. 

“Manly’s  hole  is  over  yonder,”  he  said. 
It’s  on  thb  side  at  the  far  end.  He  has 
fort  horses  there,  all  ready  for  him  at  any 
■rinute.” 


“He  coifld  have  heard  the  shots?” 

“Shore  he  could,  but  how  woidd  he  kiKiw 
how  the  flghtin’  comes  out?  Yuh  called 
us  fools,  an’  I  guess  we  be.  But  Manly 
thinks  all  you  coumen  is  fools,  toe.  He 
ain’t  got  nothin’  but  a  sneer  for  yuh,  and 
it  ain’t  no  polite  sneer.  He  thmk.s  he  is  as 
good  as  half  a  dozen  of  yuh.  He  will  fi^t 
till  he  drops,  too.” 

Sharp  believed  that.  He  had  known 
that  brazen,  conceited  kind  of  outlaw  be¬ 
fore. 

“He  must  be  a  good  man  to  have  handled 
all  of  yuh  like  he  done,”  the  cattleman  said. 
“Why  didn’t  yuh  Agger  him  out  better?” 

‘To<ds  yiA  called  us,”  the  man  repeated. 
‘Tools  we  be.  He  picked  us  up,  he  dragged 
us  along,  he  made  promises.  1  can  see  now 
he  never  meant  to  keep  no  prmnises,  but 
yuh  can  see  things  sometimes  when  yuh 
can’t  see  ’em  other  times.  Why  don’t  yuh 
go  down  there  an’  get  Manly?” 

“Whidi  is  exactly  what  I  am  goin’  to 
do,”  Sharp  retorted.  “How  can  he  get  out  of 
that  bowl  except  through  this  canyon?” 

“See  what  looks  like  a  shadder  over 
there  in  the  comer?”  the  raider  ai^ed. 

Sharp  nodded. 

“Sun’s  ofi’n  it  now.  Looks  lie  a  shad¬ 
der  on  the  rock.  It’s  a  draw.  Manly  can 
get  out  that  way.” 

“He’ll  have  to  cross  the  bowl  then?” 

“Yeah.” 

Sharp  reloaded  hk  gun  deBberatdy.  He 
put  it  lightly  in  its  holster,  and  t^n  he 
turned  to  his  men. 

“Stay  where  you  are,”  he  said  coolly. 
“I’m  goin’  to  pay  this  Manly  person  a 
visit.” 


CHAPTER  X 


IN  TTTF.  BOWL 


rIE  men  showed  their  disai^intment 
in  their  faces.  They  would  have  liked 
to  go  scampering  down  the  slope 
to  be  in  on  the  capture  of  Manly,  but  th^ 
recognized  the  justice  of  Sharp’s  position. 
Manly  was  one  person;  Sharp  was  another. 
Sharp  was  a  law-abiding  cattleman.  Man¬ 
ly  was  an  outlaw,  a  skunk  that  wandered 
here  and  there  making  trouble  for  his  bet¬ 
ters.  Did  it  take  a  posse  to  capture  such  a 
fellow?  Hardly!  Sfaup  could  do  it  by  him¬ 
self. 

Sharp  moved  along  the  rim,  keepmg  hk 
eyes  on  the  bowl.  The  grazing  cows  had 
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moved  to  the  light-hand  end  of  the  bowl, 
leaving  the  other  end  empty  of  them.  From 
what  the  man  had  said  Sharp  judged  that 
Manly’s  retreat  was  at  his  left  hand,  while 
the  draw  was  just  opposite  him.  Manly 
might  do  one  of  two  things:  He  might 
moimt  one  of  the  fast  horses  which  the  man 
had  said  were  ready,  and  dash  across  the 
bowl  in  a  vainglorious  attempt  to  ride  open¬ 
ly  to  freedom;  or  he  might  skulk  around  the 
towl  keeping  in  the  growing  shadow  there 
as  much  as  possible.  Sharp  had  a  notion 
that  he  would  make  the  dash.  It  would  be 
in  keeping  with  what  Sharp  had  judged  to 
be  his  character. 

It  was  a  stiff  descent  which  Sharp  now 
had  to  make.  More  than  half  its  length 
downward  the  moimtainside  was  a  series  of 
rocky  shelves.  The  walls  which  rose  from 
these-shelves  were  in  some  cases  higher  than 
Sharp  even  when  he  hung  down  by  his 
hands.  Once  or  twice  he  had  to  drop  a  foot 
from  overhang  to  the  narrow  floor.  He 
had  to  drop  to  his  hands  and  knees,  too, 
for  he  knew  that  if  he  landed  on  his  feet  he 
might  fall  backward  over  the  next  rim.  He 
was  fifteen  minutes  in  negotiating  these 
shelves.  Then  there  was  a  slope  of  fifty 
feet  directly  down  to  the  floor  of  the  bowl. 

He  stopped  to  get  his  breath,  for  he  was 
not  so  young  as  he  had  once  been.  He 
stared  out  over  the  bowl,  and  then  his  eyes 
came  to  the  shadow  wUch  the  man  had 
said  was  the  mouth  of  a  draw.  That  mouth 
defined  itself  now,  at  this  nearer  distance, 
and  he  saw  that  it  was  a  narrow  opening,  a 
mere  slit  in  the  mcky  wall.  It  was  just 
about  wide  enough,  he  judged,  to  permit 
the  free  passage  of  one  man  on  horseback. 

Sharp  was  just  about  to  withdraw  his 
eyes  from  it  and  continue  his  downward 
way,  when  he  saw  a  horseman  emerge  from 
the  draw.  At  first  sight  of  this  rider. 
Sharp’s  hand  went  to  the  butt  of  his  gun. 
He  did  not  draw  the  gun,  however.  His 
hand  resting  on  the  butt,  he  stood  and 
stared. 

“Why,  there’s  Tilden,”  he  gasped.  “The 
old  son-of-a-gun!  He  got  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  I  did,  and  he  has  ridden  around 
there  and  come  through  that  draw.  Why, 
the  pore  ol’  fool  is  a  fair  target  for  Manly 
now.  Ain’t  he  got  no  sense  a-tall?” 

Evidently  Tilden  had  no  sense  a-tall. 
He  sat  his  big  horse  and  calmly  cast  his 
eyes  over  the  bowl.  He  sat  in  his  saddle 
easily.  He  seemed  not  to  be  in  the  least 


ezdted,  though  he  must  have  known  that 
a  desperate  man,  armed  with  a  rifle,  was 
across  from  him. 

Apparently  Manly  had  been  watching. 
He  had  hidden  in  his  hole  and  had  heard 
the  sounds  of  battle.  He  had  of  course  no 
means  of  knowing  how  the  battle  was  go¬ 
ing,  but  from  wbat  the  man  had  said  he 
wo^d  not  dream  that  it  could  go  against 
his  men.  A  bunch  of  cowmen  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  an  outfit  that  Manly  had  picked  for 
their  ruthlessness?  Huh!  That,  Sharp 
was  sure,  would  be  the  way  the  raider 
would  reason. 

Whatever  the  radier’s  reasoning  had  been, 
he  went  into  action  swiftly  enough.  There 
was  a  rifle  report  from  ^e  spot  at  which 
Sharp  had  cidculated  Manly  was  hidden. 
He  saw  Tilden  duck  involuntarily.  Til- 
den’s  gim  came  out,  and  he  returned  the 
fire. 

“Get  back,  you  fool!”  Sharp  screamed. 

IT  WAS  not  possible,  he  supposed,  that 
Tilden  heard  him  from  th^  distance, 
but  Tilden  might  as  well  have  heard 
him;  for  the  old  boy  turned  his  horse  and 
dashed  back  into  the  draw  as  there  was 
another  report  from  this  side  of  the  bowl. 

“Now,  that  is  sweet,”  Sharp  told  himself 
content^y.  “01’  Tilden  proves  hisself 
every  now  and  then.  He  is  guardin’  the 
draw,  and  Manly  can’t  get  out  that  way. 
It  is  my  job  to  get  down  to  the  mouth  d 
that  canyon.  Then  we  will  have  Mr.  Man¬ 
ly  sewed  up  in  a  bag.  We  can  trdre  our 
time  with  lum.” 

He  was  too  precipitous  in  carrymg  out 
his  design.  Instead  of  holding  his  body 
back,  he  started  down  the  slope  in  an  al¬ 
most  erect  position.  The  slope  proved  to 
be  of  a  formation  that  yielded  beneath  his 
feet.  His  feet  slipped  from  under  him,  and 
he  went  rolling  and  sliding  to  the  bottom. 
Only  a  tight,  instinctive  grip  on  his  gun 
saved  it  from  being  wrench^  from  his  lumd. 

He  was  rolling  so  fast  when  he  came  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slope  that  he  was  carried 
ten  feet  out  into  the  open.  Bruised  and 
shaken  though  he  was,  he  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  faced  in  the  direction  of  Manly’s 
hiding  place. 

Mi^y  had  apparently  realized  his  danger 
at  last,  and  some  of  his  brazenness  had  de¬ 
serted  him.  Mounted  on  a  sleek  horse,  a 
thin-legged  animal  that  came  forward  with 
a  prancing  step  against  the  bit  and  with 
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slender  head  upflung,  Manly  was  making 
his  way  cautious^  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
.canyon.  Knowing  that  his  way  of  esc^>e 
through  the  draw  was  cut  off,  he  was  going 
to  attempt  the  only  other  passage.  He 
seemed  to  be  aware  now  that  the  battle 
might  have  gone  against  his  men,  and  he 
was  concern^  only  with  his  own  safety. 

Sharp  at  once,  without  thought  of  his 
own  danger,  began  to  run  toward  the  can¬ 
yon’s  mouth.  Immediately  Manly  caught 
sight  of  him.  He  dropped  his  reins  and 
without  stopping  the  horse,  he  brought  his 
ride  to  his  shoulder.  He  fired  instantly 
and  the  bullet  q)ed  past  Sharp.  Sharp 
threw  a  bullet  at  the  upright  figiue.  He 
too,  missed. 

There  was  then  the  clatter  of  hoofs  on 
the  floor  of  the  bowl,  near  the  draw.  The 
clatter  died  at  once  as  Tilden’s  horse  came 
out  into  the  matted  grass.  Both  Manly 
and  Sharp  had  heard  the  sound,  however, 
and  it  caused  Manly  to  turn  in  his  saddle. 
For  a  moment  he  appeared  to  be  confused. 
He  seemed  not  to  know  whether  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  fire  on  Sharp  or  to  give  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  advancing  rider.  Sufficient 
time  elapsed  for  Tilden  to  draw  near  to  him. 

Manly  suddenly  brought  his  rifle  up  with 
the  intention  on  firing  on  Tilden.  He  was 
too  slow,  however.  As  he  had  turned  to¬ 
ward  Tilden  in  his  saddle.  Sharp  had 
brought  his  gun  up.  Sharp  now  fired.  Til¬ 
den  fired  at  the  same  time. 

Manly’s  rifle  dropped  from  his  hands. 
He  swayed  in  the  saddle,  far  to  the  right. 
With  a  mighty  effort  he  brought  his  b^y 
back.  He  swayed  again,  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  then,  dutching  at  nothing,  he 
toppled  to  the  ground.  The  horse  shied  away 
from  him  and  brought  up  against  the  rocky 
wall.  It  stood  there,  trembling,  its  head 
turned  toward  the  man  on  the  ground. 

Sharp  broke  into  a  run  and  Tilden  came 
forward  at  a  lope.  Horse  and  man  on  foot 
reached  Manly  at  the  same  time.  Tilden 
flung  himself  down,  and  the  two  cowmen 
stood  above  the  prostrate  body. 

“He’s  dead,”  Sharp  said  gravely.  “Less 
not  look  him  over.  Bill.  We’ll  just  say  that 
we  both  got  him.  He  owed  a  big  debt,  this 
fella.  He  done  a  rank  injustice  to  a  pore 
little  fella  that  Curly  Randall  is  lowin’ 
after.-” 

“A  pore  little  fella,”  said  Tilden  blankly. 
“Why,  lookit  them  cows  he  was  about  to 
drive  away  from  here.” 


“Yeah,”  said  Sharp  absently.  “Cows!’’ 
“Are  you  out  of  your -head?”  Tilden  de¬ 
manded. 

“Nope.  Say,  what  was  that  shot  you 
fired  over  the  canyon?” 

“Qh,  I  just  erected  a  fella  an’  he  told  me 
about  this  here  Manly.” 

“Same  thing  h^pened  'to  me,”  Sharp 
saicL  “You  didn’t  lose  no  time.” 

“You  have  busted  yourself  smne,”  Tilden 
said. 

“Rolled  down  hill.  Quickest  way  to  get 
down.  Had  no  time  to  lose.” 

He  raised  his  gun  and  fired  it  three  times. 
“That’ll  bring  the  boys  down,”  he  said. 
“Them  cows  is  beginnin’  to  look  restless.” 

“What  is  it  about  this  pore  little  fella?” 
Tilden  asked. 

Sharp  told  him. 

“I  am  goin’  to  send  that  young  ’un  home 
in  style,”  said  Sharp. 

“So’m  I.” 

“Long  as  you  keq>  to  my  style  it’ll  be  all 
right,”  Sharp  said. 

CHAPTER  XI 

ANOTHER  BATTLE 

SHARP  and  Tilden  were  jogging  along 
toward  Sharp’s  ranch.  Curly  had 
gone  on  aheaid  of  them  with  lamed. 
Several  of  the  punchers  were  herding  the 
prisoners  ahead  of  them.  Manly  and  the 
other  outlaw  lay  in  shallow  graves  in  the 
bowl.  Other  punchers  had  been  left  to 
watch  the  cattle.  Sharp  and  Tilden  had 
decided  that  the  cows  might  as  well  bene¬ 
fit  by  the  ptastiue  that  the  outlaws  had 
driven  them  to.  Supplies  would  be  sent  up 
to  the  men. 

“Luke,”  Tilden  said,  “did  you  really 
think  that  I  was  tryin’  to  get  Curly  Ran¬ 
dall  drunk  that  time  just  to  make  trouble 
for  you?” 

“Certainly  I  did,”  Sharp  answered  stout¬ 
ly.  “I  seen  you  feedin’  him  liquor.  What 
was  I  to  suppose?” 

“Yuh  know  better  now?” 

“Yuh  lookin’  for  a  scrap?”  Sharp  de¬ 
manded. 

“Why,  I  ain’t  never  run  away  from  one,” 
’niden  retorted.  “If  I  hadn’t  happened  out 
of  that  draw  when  I  did,  I  dunno  what 
would  have  become  of  yuh.  Yuh  would 
prob’ly  not  have  a  scrap  left  in  yuh.” 
Sharp  looked  between  his  horse’s  ears,  a 
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habit  he  had  when  he  wanted  to  make  up 
his  mind. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  yuh,  Bill,”  he  said  at  last. 
“I  come  near  bem’  all  kinds  of  a  fool.  I 
apologize  for  thinkin’  wrong  of  I’m 

glad  my  boys  an’  yours  didn’t  mix  it.  Now, 
yuh  poor  &h,  if  that  don’t  satisfy  yuh,  go 
an’  hire  a  man  to  apologize  to  yuh.” 

“I  had  a  privit  apology  cornin’  to  me  an’ 
I  was  goin’  to  get  it,”  Tilden  said  serenely. 
“Public  apologies  ain’t  no  good.  Makin’ 
’em,  a  man  may  just  be  hangin’  a  bluff.” 

“Well,  that  fella  Manly  was  pretty 
slick,”  Sharp  said.  “I  asked  Lamed  about 
Ridenour  and  he  said  that  one  night  when 
he  was  gettin’  Manly’s  supper,  Ridenour 
came  in,  and  Manly  framed  up  that  he  was 
to  go  to  town  and  teU  Simmons  that  crazy 
story  about  you  bein’  a  rustler.  We  swal- 
lered  that  stoiy  whole.  Bill.” 

“Me?”  Tilden  cried.  “Why,  I  never 
swallered  that  story  or  any  other.  It  was 
you  that  did  the  swallerin’  and  it  is  a 
wonder  you  didn’t  choke.  WTiy,  I  would 


have  seen  through  that  thing  at  one  glance.” 

“All  right!”  Sharp  cried,  in  his  turn. 
“You  are  the  smartest  man  four  hundred 
miles  from  Big  Creek,  all  four  ways.  That 
suit  you?” 

Tilden  grinned.  He  looked  as  if  he  were 
suited.  For  a  while  the  creak  of  saddle 
leather  only.  Then  said  Tilden: 

“Luke,  do  you  remember  that  cavalry  en¬ 
gagement  at  Ashby’s  Gap  on  June  14, 1^3?” 

“I  ’member  it,”  Sharp  answered  ab¬ 
sently. 

Tilden  looked  at  him.  He  couldn’t  get 
a  rise  out  of  him  on  that.  So  he  went  on— 
and  this  had  always  been  a  winner: 

“What  I’m  sayin’  is  that  Meade  was  a 
damn’  sight .  better  soldier  than  Hooker 
ever  dared  to  be. 

^“Meade?”  Sharp  roared. 

'’And  the  battle  was  on.  It  lasted  till  they 
came  in  sight  of  Sharp’s  place.  But  it  was 
of  no  consequence.  They  could  safely 
fight  again  those  old  battles,  for  they  were 
always  better  friends  afterward. 
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(Jhe  Most  Absurd y  the  Most  Ljaughahle  Story 
You^ve  Read  in  a  Blue  Moon 

^he  '^ungalooboohoo 

LION  John  Dudley  Phelp; 


A  TRICK  lion,  eh?  You  say  you  the  third  day  he  come  to  Tin  Can  Wdl,  a 
saw  a  lion  in  a  movie  show  pull  good  water  hole  where  the  foothills  start 
the  dothes  oS  the  vill’in,  take  the  to  rise  up  from  the  desert.  Away  oS,  up 
papers  and  so  save  the  hero-ine  and  yonder  he  could  see  Deer  Ri^,  blue 
md  her  pa  from  the  poorhouse?  SKucks,  with  pines,  where  he  was  headed  for.  He 
that  ain’t  nothin’!  I’U  tell  you  ’bout  a  lion  was  thinkin’  how  nice  it  was  goin’  to  be  to 
what  pulled  off  a  real  estate  deal.  Now,  lie  arou^  smell  the  pines,  hear  the  water 
you  listen  a  whole  lot. 

You  know  Jib  Collum? 


bubble  from  Deer  Spring  and  dream  there 
under  the  murmuring  trees.  He  slid 
through  the  willows  that  ring  Tin  Can  Well 
1  a  long,  and  pulled  up  short, 
ushy  hair  On  the  cleared  space  near  the  water  hole 
ombrero?  was  a  ffre  big  enough  and  hot  enou^  to 
•lor  of  his  roast  a  beef  and,  about  it,  danced  two 
ad  a  wool  young  fellers  dabbin’  things  on  the  ends  of 
Yes,  and  long  sticks  at  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  ffre 
led  burro  was  a  coffee-pot  bilin’  and  steamin’  like  a’ 
that’s  always  with  him.  A  pair  of  jacks,  infant  volcano.  Jib  saw  the  two  young 
hey?  Don’t  fool  yourself  none;  aces-up,  chaps  were  tryin’  to  cook  and  the  things 
boy,  aces-up.  they  were  wavin’  at  the  ffre  was  their  dinner. 

Well,  come  summer  and  Jib  just  like  a  Bo^  of  ’em  wore  the  kind  of  clothes  you  see 
banker  craves  a  vacation.  He  decides  he’ll  advertised  for  the  great  outdoors,  shirts 
aawl  up  some  cool  mount’in  and  lie  under  open  at  the  throat,  fluffy  knee  pants  and 
the  pines  and  sniff  ’em  and  loaf  and  plan  long  socks  with  lightning  jags  of  color  all 
further  prospectin’  trips.’  He  knew  just  the  over  ’em. 

I^e  where  he  could  be  comfortable  and  One  of  the  young  fell^  wore  a  bright 
look  over  the  desert  map-wise  and  be  blame  handkerchief  about  his  neck  and  his  hair 
ghd  he  wasn’t  down  there  sweltering.  Him  was  pretty  long.  This  one  shields  his  face 
ud  Gravy  set  out  and  ’long  about  sundown  with  one  hand  against  the  heat  of  the 
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flames,  lliea  the  grub — ^It  looked  like  a 
small  steak — ^burned  off  from  the  end  of 
the  stick.  He  let  out  a  sob,  plunked  down 
on  the  ground  and  b^n  to  cry.  The 
other  lad  drops  his  stick,  grub  and  all, 
rushes  over  to  the  sufferer  and  tries  to 
comfort  him. 

-BUT  it — it’s  the  s-second  time,” 
wails  the  one  with  the  handkerchief 
and  howls  louder  than  ever. 

“There,  there,”  soothes  the  other  one, 
putting  his  arms  around  the  handkerchief. 
“Never  mind,  Lou,  sweet — ” 

“Hee-haw!”  brays  Gravy. 

The  two  young  fellers  spin  about.  “Oh!” 
says  the  one  with  the  hjindkerchief,  while 
the  other  just  stands  and  grins.  Jib  sees 
the  one  with  the  handkerchief  ain’t  a  he  at 
all,  but  a  she.  Jib  steps  up  and  the  young 
feller  meets  him,  holds  out  a  hand  and  says 
pleasantly,  “I’m  Bill  Travert  and  this  is 
Mrs.  Travert.” 

They  were  both  hardly  more’n  kids  and 
their  faces  were  fresh  and  rosy  for  they 
hadn’t  been  on  the  desert  long  enough  to 
get  sunburned. 

“  ‘Spose  we  eat,”  suggests  Jib. 

At  that,  both  the  kids  busts  out  laughing. 

“We  been  tryin’  to,”  says  Bill.  “Tim 
is  the  first  camp  we’ve  been  on  our  own 
hook.  Before  this,  we  stopped  at  auto 
camps  and  everything  was  fixed  for  m, 
stoves  and  wood  and  all  that.” 

Jib  showed  them  how  to  rig  a  fire  between 
two  rows  of  stones  without  wastin’  wood  or 
heat.  While  the  fire  was  blazin’,  he  boiled 
the  coffee  and  when  the  fuel  had  burned  to 
coals  it  was  ready  for  the  fryin’  pan.  The 
young  folks  took  in  every  movement  Jib 
made  and  they  wouldn’t  allow  the  old-timer 
to  contribute  any  of  his  supplies.  Some 
feed  they  had,  too. 

When  the  dishes  had  been  washed.  Jib 
allowed  them  the  luxury  of  a  small  camp  fire 
which  they  all  sat  around  and  talked.  The 
kids  chattered  about  their  home  town,  the 
places  they’d  been  on  their  trip  and  how 
grand  the  desert  was.  He  ask^  ’em  how 
they  come  to  wander  ‘Out  there.  Well, 
they’d  never  been  on  the  desert  before  and, 
besides — ^here  the  girl  pipes  up — “We  want 
a  mountain  lion.” 

“A  which!”  gasps  Jib. 

“A  mountain  Uon,  you  know,  the  great 
California  mountain  lion.” 

“It’s  like  this,”  explains  Bill.  “We 


weren’t  going  to  tell  anybody,  but  we’ll  tell 
you.  Lou  and  I  have  just  been  married 
and  we’re  on  our  honeymoon.” 

'  “You’d  never  guess,  would  you?”  bubbles 
Lou. 

“No,”  says  Jib,  “not  since  you  asked  your 
husband  how  much  sugar  ana  you  forgot  if 
he  took  cream.  How  about  this  lion? 
Seems  to  me  a  varmint  like  that  would  be 
a  handicap  to  any  household.  Why  not 
start  with  a  nice  little  pussy  cat,  a  white 
one  maybe?” 

“Oh,  but  Daddy,  we  don’t  want  it  in  our 
home;  we  want  it  in — in  our  business.” 

“Business!  That’s  the  last  thing  I  figger 
you  two  doin’,  lion  tamin’!” 

“Oh,  but  we  don’t!” 

“I — I  give  up,”  says  Jib. 

“You  see,”  goes  on  Bill,  “our  town  has 
started  a  zoo  and  one  of  the  patrons  has 
offered  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  good, 
healthy  specimen  of  mountain  lion.  We 
rather  wanted  that  two  hundred  dollars.” 

“For  first  payment  on  a  bungaloo,”  chat¬ 
ters  Lou.  “You  just  ought  to  see  that  bun¬ 
galoo,  Daddy.  The  living-room  is  Tiffany 
and  the  breakfast  nook  is  blue  and  the  bath 
is  white  tile  and  the  kitchen  is  just — ”  and 
she  squeals  with  delight. 

“You  don’t  want  to  go  on  like  that,” 
advises  Jib,  “or  they’ll  boost  the  price  on 
ye.”  He  turns  to  Bill:  “How  are  you 
equipped?” 

“We  got  a  cage  on  our  car  for  the  lion,” 
sayrsLou. 

“And  a  trap,”  says  Bill. 

“Let’s  look  ’em  over.” 

Not  far  off  among  the  willows  stood 
the  car  which  was  one  of  them  d^ 
livery  kind  with  heavy  wire  screens 
on  both  sides.  Bill  had  partitioned  off  a 
space  with  flat,  iron  bars  wired  together 
and  made  a  door  at  the  back. 

“What  do  you  think?” 

“Won’t  our  lion  look  cute  in  there, 
Daddy?” 

“Um,”  says  Jib,  “guess  it  might  do  for  a 
stuffed  lion.” 

Then  the  babes  in  the  wood  was  mighty 
put  out.  They’d  worked  hard  over  that 
cage,  they  had,  and  Bill  couldn’t  get  out 
’cause  Lou  locked  him  in  there  and  he  tried. 
And,  if  Bill  couldn’t  make  the  grade,  what 
chance  had  a’  overgrown  kitty-cat? 

“Well,”  remarks  Jib,  “considerin’  a  moun¬ 
ting  lion  is  built  mostly  of  steel  springs  and 
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rawhide  he^s  goin’  to  do  some  larin’  and 
somedung  is  sure  goin’  to  bust  and  it  am’t 
goin’  to  ^  Mr.  lion.  Aa^ow,  you  got  to 
catdi  him  first.” 

“Here’s  our  trap,’*  says  Bill  pullin’  it 
out  ol  the  car. 

Jib  glances  at  it  and  ^lakes  his  head. 
“Moimting  lions  ain’t  caught  in  traps,”  he 
tdls  ’em,  **  ’cept  by  accident  and  not  at  all 
in  ones  lihe  that.” 

Bill  looks  like  a  kid  Santa  Claus  forgot. 
Lou  rushes  to  him  and  throws  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  “We  can’t  have  our  bun- 
gslooboohoo,”  she  wails. 

Jib  fdt  pretty  bad.  He  didn’t  want  to 
di^earten  diose  kids  and  he  didn’t  want 
diem  to  get  their  hopes  all  set  and  then  be 
disappointed.  It  was  much  better,  he  fig- 
gered,  to  tell  ’em  the  truth  and  try  to  help 
’em.  They  all  went  back  to  the  fire  and 
Jib  told  what  he  knew  ’bout  mounting  lions. 
Lions  werwi’t  found  on  the  desert  ’cept  as  a’ 
occasional  stray.  They  ranged  the  deer 
country  ^diere  there  was  green  feed  and 
water  for  the  deer  whidi  was  their  natural 
food.  The  best  way  to  catch  ’em  was  to 
have  dogs  tree  ’em  and  then  they  could  be 
lassoed  or  shot  down.  Traps  weren’t  any 
good  ’cause  a  lion  was  perticular  and  want^ 
to  kill  his  own  grub;  he  wasn’t  satisfied  with 
anything  left  lyin’  ’round. 

“Well,”  says  Bill  after  thinkin’  quite  a 
while.  'Td  like  a  whirl  at  a  lion  after 
coming  this — ” 

“Oh,  Daddy,”  breaks  in  Lou,  “won’t  you 
hdp  us  get  one?” 

“Sure,  I  will,”  promises  Jib,  “though  I 
don’t  fi^r  I’m  equal  to  treein’  one  and 
yankin’  it  off  its  perch  barehanded.  Let’s 
see  now.  You  come  in  by  the  foothill  road?” 
“Yes.” 

I  “Four,  five  mile  bade,  do  you  remember 
a  small  house  and  a  red  wincfanill  with  a  lot 
d  cotton-woods?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s  Willet’s.  Willet  come  in  San 
Berinyo  as  I  was  leavin’  and  told  me  he 
WDulcb’t  be  back  for  a  week,  that’s  three 
or  four  days  more.  You  camp  here  that 
feng  and  I’D  give  you  a  letter  to  WUet. 
Fve  done  favors  for  him  an’  he’ll  do  one  for 
me.  I’ll  ask  him  to  go  with  you  and  take 
Ins  dogs  which  are  trained  for  himtin’ 
mounting  lions.  We’ll  all  meet  at  the  foot 
oi  Deer  ^dge  trail  and  then  we’ll  see  ’bout 
Mr.  Lion.  I  don’t  promise  one,  now,  but 
^*11  try.  How  does  that  strike  you?” 


“Grand,  Daddy,  just  grand.  We’re'sure 
to  catch  one.” 

Bill  nodded  and  grinned. 

“I’ll  start  out  in  the  momin’  and  get 
camp  ready.  You  can  drive  almost  to  ^e 
foot  of  the  trail  where  I’ll  meet  you  and 
take  3rour  chuck  on  Gravy  up  to  camp. 
’Spose  we  turn  in.” 

a  At  breakfast.  Jib  showed  the  yroungsteis 
how  to  mix  and  bake  real  flapjacks,  not  the 
rubbery  kind  a  feller  has  to  pry  apart,  no 
sir;  but  brown  spotty  ones,  same  thickness 
all  the  way  over  and  tender —  Cfii,  my! 
Jib’s  one  artist  at  flapjacks.  When  Jib 
was  packed  up  and  ready  to  start,  Lou  come 
trottin’  up,  carrying  a  good-sized  roll  of  can¬ 
vas  wrapp^  ’roimd  with  a  lot  of  rroe.  She 
holds  it  out  to  Jib  and  says,  “It’s  for  you.” 

“For  me?”  asks  Jib  surprised.  “What 
is  it?” 

“A  tent.” 

“W-\riiat  for?  I  ain’t  a  circus.” 

“Why  to  sleep  in,  of  course.  Think  how 
nice  and  comfy  you’ll  be  all  tucked  in.  I 
made  it  and  BUI  and  I  thought  you’d  like  it. 
You  cut  limbs  for  the  poles.  You  haven’t 
one,  you  know,  and,  really,  we’ll  be  here 
such  a  short  time  we  won’t  need  it.” 

Jib  saw  he  was  goin’  to  hurt  the  little 
gild’s  feelin’s  if  he  refused 'her  gift;  but, 
shucks,  he  didn’t  need  a  tent  any  more’n 
a  jack  rabbit  needs  ear  muffs.  Besides,  it 
meant  a’  extra  load  for  Gravy.  He  took 
the  tent  and  acted  as  if  he’d  craved  sudi  all 
his  life.  Everybody  grinned  and  was 
happy.  The  kids  thanked  him  for  all  he’d 
tau^t  ’em  ’bout  campin’.  Jib  said  he 
would  expect  ’em  and  Willet  in  fom:  days 
at  the  foot  of  Deer  Ridge  trail.  After  a  f^ 
more  good-bys,  he  was  on  his  way!  That 
.tent  bothered  Jib.  He  could  see  himself 
tearin’  ’round  ten-thousand  acres  of  desert 
lookin’  for  tent  poles. 

IB  went  on  up  the  foothills  which  near 
the  desert  were  dried  and  barren  and 
brown;  but,  after  a  bit,  he  left  the  cac¬ 
tus  behind  and  come  to  scrub  oak  and 
heavy  chaparral,  then  live  oak  and  sycamore 
in  .the  canyon  bottoms.  And  ’long  m  early 
afternoon,  he  saw  the  first  pine,  a  stunted, 
twisted  runt  of  a  tree.  Jib  braised  some 
needles  in  his  fingers  and  sniffed  the  scent; 
he  was  hungry  for  the  pines,  pluggin’  along, 
pluggin’  along,  he  come  finally  to  the  foot  ^ 
Deer  Ridge  where  he  was  to  meet  the 
lion  hunters  in  a  few  days. 
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f  Here  Deer  Ridge  rose  right  up  in  a  day  to  do  it  in.  After  breakfast,  he  hap-  an< 

I  mighty,  sky-clamberin’  cliff  and  b^de  it,  pened  to  notice  the  tent  Lou  had  given  him.  toi 

<  followin’  a  steep  ravine,  the  trail  angled  He  unrolled  it  and  found  it  wasn’t  a  tent,  ‘ 

back  and  forth  and  up  from  ledge  to  point  leastwise  it  wasn’t  the  kind  he  knew  about  ter 

;  to  ledge  ag^  and  always  up  and  steeper  bein’  simply  a  large  square  of  canvas  with  1 

I  ’til  it  seemed  as  if  a  feller  would  go  di^y  eyelets  at  ^e  comers  and  in  between  and  pui 

f  with  twistin’  and  fall  plumb  off  and  go  in  each  eyelet  was  tied  a  long  rope.  Jib  Thi 

f  _  squash  on  the  rocks  bdow.  Shucks,  that  couldn’t  hgger  it  out.  He  twisted  the  ran 

:  ”  trail  come  near  bein’  a  ladder.  Well,  Jib  thing  this  way  and  that,  dragged  it  about  We 

I  and  Gravy  went  at  it  and  up,  pufi^’  and  and  turned  it  inside  out,  but  he  couldn’t  sist 

pantin’  and  stoppin’  to  rest  every  dozen  git  the  savvy  of  it.  He  cut  some  saplings  firs 

twists  or  so.  Gravy  was  heavy  laden  and  for  poles  and  fiddled  with  ’em,  but  it  did  ’em 

Jib  didn’t  urge  her.  They  climbed  and  no  good.  So,  he  just  give  up.  He  gathered  moi 

twisted  and  climbed  some  more.  Of  course  all  the  rope  ends  together  and  knotted  ’em  slid 

all  trails  have  a’  end.  At  the  top.  Jib  took  so  they  wouldn’t  get  tangled.  One  comer  woi 

the  pack  off’n  the  biuro  and  sprawled  out  rope  was  much  longer  than  the  others  and  him 

I  on  the  pine  needles  to  rest.  trailed  ’way  below  the  knot.  He  left  the  pea 

It  was  just  ’bout  simdown  when  Jib  contraption  feelin’  pretty  mad  and  went  fori 

finished  makin’  camp  and  ate  his  supper,  over  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  begin  his  blai 

Then  he  had  a  cWice  to  look  ’round.  He  loafin’  which  he  kept  up  all  day.  and 

stood  on  a  small  bench,  platter  shaped,  that  was 

I  lay  between  a  higher  rise  of  Deer  ^dge  and  TT  E  WAS  sittin’  there  at  dusk,  thinkin’  all  i 

the  cliff  that  dropped  straight  down  hun-  I  I  how  pleasant  it  all  was,  when  of  a  but 
I  dreds  and  hundred  of  feet.  He  could  see  sudden  something  rubbed  against  AfU 

T  way  over  the  pines  below  to  the  oak  clad  his  back.  Jib  glanced  about,  tumbled  over,  Jib’i 

f  foothills  farther  down  and  farther  to  where  turned  a  summersault  that  landed  him  on  and 

?  the  foothills  come  down  into  the  desert  all  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  scrambled  away  on  wail 

I  furrowed  by  arroyos  and  humped  with  wind-  hands  and  knees  as  fast  as  he  could.  What  out 

f  blown  sand  and  streaked  and  mottled  with  rubbed  up  against  him  was  a  mounting  lion!  tent 

gray-green  chaparral  and  on  and  wide  the  Yes,  sir,  it  was.  A  reddish,  tawny  beast  in  tl 

desert  reached  to  become  smooth  in  dis-  ’bout  two  foot  high  and  twice  as  long,  with  and 

I  tance,  finally  stretchin’  away  to  mountings  a  tail  long  as  itself.  The  big  cat  perked  up  shoe 

f  which  jigsawed  the  sky  at  world’s  end.  its  rounded  ears  and  looked  surprised  with  H 

*  ■  The  sun,  dropping  down,  changed  from  its  big,  yellow  eyes  at  Jib.  Jib  just  sat  and  fore 

j  copper  to  gold  to  red,  hung  flattenin’  a  gawked  back.  and 

'  moment  over  the  western  mountings  then  He  didn’t  know  what  to  do  for  he’d  never  him 

plunked  from  sight;  but  the  glory  of  it  -been  chununy  with  mounting  lions,  but  he  met< 

stayed  on  mounting  top  and  paint^,  too,  figgered  it  was  safer  to  ease  along  over  where  hold 

^  the  ragged  clouds  a  pinky  red  that  deepened  his  ax  lay.  He  started  to  himch  along  was  < 

*  to  crimson  as  the  shadows  on  the  far  the  ground,  stoppin’  innocent-like  now  and  “I 

mountings  turned  from  blue  to  purple,  then  to  chew  a  pine  needle  or  just  sit.  The  him 
Then  the  color  faded  from  everything  ’cepf  lion  come  along  too,  rubbin’  itself  on  Jib’s  ’b 

the  ^y  and  that  was  blue  velvet,  deep  blue,  back  as  friendly  as  you  please.  Well,  after  cam] 

'  y  ou  know.  Peeped  out  a  timid  star,  more  a  bit,  he  saw  the  critter  was  gentle  and  not  tail  i 

of  ’em  and  more  yet  ’til  the  whole  sky  was  inclined  to  get  rough  any.  He  sat  there  fouiK 

'  thick  with  ’em  twinklin’  white  and  green  tryin’  to  figger  out  how  the  lion  got  that  Jum 

and  red  and  vi’let,  maybe.  The  pines  be-  way;  whether  it  was  somebody’s  pet  which  with 

I  hind  Jib  b^un  to  murmur  with  the  breeze  had  snook  back  to  the  woods,  or,  maybe,  out  ; 

\  that  took  &e  night  coolness  to  the  desert  it  was  just  young  and  foolish  and  didn’t  out  ^ 

I  an’  with  it  came  the  “hoo-hoo-oo”  of  some  know  any  better.  The  catamount  give  a’  fibs- 

I  questionin’  owl.  extra  hard  rub  anrj  nearly  toppled  Jib  over,  teake 

I  Jib  intended  to  lie  in  his  blankets  and  so  to  save  himself  hb  flung  out  a’  arm  which 

i  listen  to  the  pines  and  smell  ’em,  but  he  landed  about  the  lion’s  neck  and  he  felt 

t  no  more  got  stretched  out  than  he  was  there  a  thin,  leather  strap.  He  fooled  with 

i  asleep.  He  woke  with  the  sun  full  on  this  and  found  attached  to  the  collar  a  juQjp 

his  face.  That  made  him  mad  for  he  had  metal  tag  which  from  the  roughness  of  it  hoofs 

some  important  loafin’  to  do  and  wanted  all  might  have  writin’  on  it,  but  it  was  daA 
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and  Jib  didn’t  want  to  get  his  face  too  dose 
to  the  lion’s  chops. 

“Nice  kitty,”  says  Jib,  rubbin’  the  crit¬ 
ter’s  back. 

The  catamount  stiffens  up  and  begins  to 
purr  like  a  buzz  saw  cuttin’  white  pine. 
Then  Jib  made  ready  to  turn  in.  He  ar¬ 
ranged  bis  blankets  and  took  off  his  boots. 
WeU,  he  had  an  awful  time  for  the  lion  in¬ 
sisted  on  gettin’  in  bed  with  him.  In  the 
first  place  there  wasn’t  room  for  both  of 
’em,  and  anyhow,  Jib  didn’t  want  a  cata¬ 
mount  for  a  be^eller.  He’d  no  more’n 
slide  in  between  the  blankets  when  the  lion 
would  come  crowdin’  in  head  first  behind 
him  and  Jib  would  be  squeezed  out  like  a 
pea  from  its  pod.  After  wrastlin’  thataway 
for  a  while,  Jib  give  up  and  lay  half  out  of  his 
blankets  with  that  blame  cat  purr-purrin’ 
and  snuggling  dose  to  him.  That  animal 
was  hot,  too.  Shucks,  he  couldn’t  sleep  at 
all  and  he  kept  gettin’  madder  an’  madder, 
but  he  dassn’t  get  rough  with  that  lion. 
After  a  while,  the  varmit  quit  trendin’ 
Jib’s  back  with  its  feet,  the  purr  stopped 
and  Jib  knew  the  beast  was  asleep.  He 
wait^  until  he  was  good  and  sure,  inched 
out  of  the  blankets  and  crept  over  to  the 
tent  thing  Lou  had  given  him  and  rolled  up 
in  that.  He’d  come  up  there  to  lie  awake 
and  sniff  the  pines  and  inst^d  he’d  been 
shooed  out  of  bed  by  a  fool  mounting  lion. 

He  got  up  early  in  the  morning,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  sun  was,  but  the  lion  was  up,  too, 
and  came  prancin’  over  and  rubbed  against 
him.  Jib  vranted  to  see  what  was  on  the 
metal  tag  so  he  petted  the  critter  and  took 
hold  of  the  collw.  “Henry,”  was  all  that 
was  on  the  tag. 

“Run  off  and  play.  Hen.”  says  Jib  givin’ 
him  a  shove. 

’Bout  that  time,  Gravy  wanders  into 
camp.  Henry  sees  her,  gives  a  flip  of  his 
tail  and  capers  to  her,  thinkin’,  maybe,  he’s 
found  ano^er  little  playmate.  Gravy  sees 
him  cornin’  and  stands  watchin’  the  cat 
with  her  ears  pricked  forward.  Henry  puts 
out  a  friendly  paw.  Gravy  whirls,  lashes 
out  with  her  hind  feet  and  lands  on  Henry’s 
ribs— biff — biff — and  knocks  him  tail  over 
teakettle. 

“Mi-i-iaaaw-spitz,”  howls  Henry,  clutch- 
in’  at  the  ground. 

“He-ee-aw-haw,”  brays  Gravy,  tryin’  to 
jump  on  him  with  her  sharp,  little  front 
hoofs. 

Henry  scrambles  away,  bounds  over  and 


gets  behind  Jib,  peerin’  out  at  Gravy.  It 
was  quite  plain  Gravy  wasn’t  goin’  to 
stand  for  any  foolishness  from  a  mounting 
lion.  After  that  Henry  gave  the  burro  lots 
of  room  and,  every  time  she  come  near,  he 
sneaked  behind  Jib  for  protection. 

JIB  was  cookin’  breakfast  and  had  just 
flipped  a  flapjack  into  air  when  Henry 
rubbed  against  him,  makin’  him  miss 
the  flapjack  on  the  fall.  He  was  pretty 
much  peeved  and,  with  Gravy’s  example 
afore  Mm,  he  hauled  off  to  give  Henry  a 
swift  kick  in  the  ribs.  Henry  thought  it 
was  a  new  game,  met  the  kick  with  a  paw 
and  one  claw  caught  in  the  boot  top.  Jib, 
fryin’  pan  and  all,  come  down  atop  Henry 
who  put  both  front  paws  ’round  Jib’s  neck 
and  commenced  to  lick  his  face.  It  felt 
like  coarse  sandpaper  to  Jib.  He  batted 
Henry  on  the  snoot  with  the  hot  fryin’  p>an 
and  managed  to  break  away. 

Henry  was  the  lovin’est  critter  that  ever 
lived.  As  a  tagger,  he  had  Mary’s  little 
lamb  rooted  to  the  spot.  Jib  couldn’t 
make  a  move  without  Henry  rubbin’  against 
him,  gettin’  in  his  way  or  tryin’  to  waJk  be¬ 
tween  his  feet.  Yes,  sir,  that  catamount 
kept  getting  more  an’  more  affectionate. 
He  took  to  standin’  on  his  hind  legs  and 
puttin’  his  front  paws  on  Jib’s  shoulders  so 
he  could  lick  his  face.  Jib  went  to  Gravy 
for  help;  but,  what  with  the  cat  loving  him 
on  one  side  and,  on  the  other,  the  burro 
tryin’  to  kick  the  stuffin’  out  of  the  cat,  it 
was  no  go.  He  took  to  the  trees  or  tried  to. 
But  was  he  let  alone?  He  was  not.  He 
swarmed  up  a  sapling  he  figgered  would 
bear  his  weight.  Henry  gave  a  bound,  the 
sapling  busted  and  rock-a-by  baby  on  the 
tree  top!  Jib  had  the  satisfaction  of  lightin’ 
on  Henry  and  knockin’  his  wind  out. 
There  was  a  subdued  cat  around  there  for  a 
while,  but  he  recovered  in  time  to  make 
dinner  a  combination  jugglin’  and  dodgin’ 
match.  The  only  reason  Jib  didn’t  try  to 
choke  that  varmit  to  death  with  condensed 
milk  or  boot  him  over  the  cliff  was  he 
wanted  to  give  him  to  Bill  and  Lou  so  they 
could  have  their  bungalooboohoo. 

Next  day,  Henry  sprung  a  new  trick. 
Every  time  Jib  laid  down  whatever  he  was 
handlin’,  Henry  picked  it  up  in  his  mouth 
and  tagged  around  with  it.  If  Jib  picked 
up  sometMng  else,  Henry  dropped  what 
he  was  packin’  and  come  over  to  get 
that.  Jib  was  pretty  near  loco  between 
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Ktrievin’  hk  stuff  and  sidesteppm’  Henry’s 
IdvIb*  carcass.  He  gire  up  tryin’  to  have  a 
good  time  sniffin’  the  pines  lookin’  out 
over  the  desert.  He  just  mooned  around 
on  the  bench,  pickin’  up  after  the  cat, 
actin’  as  rubl^’  bkx^  for  that  blamed  cat¬ 
amount  and  listenin’  to  all  nine  of  him  purr 
^  he  felt  as  if  his  throat  was  full  of  fur. 


r[£N  come  the  mormng  he  was  to 
meet  the  Hon  hnnters  at  the  foot  of 
the  trail.  He  didn’t  know  what  to 
<lo  with  Henry.  He  coiddn’t  take  him  for 
WiHct’s  dogs  wouldn’t  know  he  was  a  tame 
cat;  besides,  he  wanted  to  surprise  Bill  and 
Lou.  He  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  For  the 
thkd  time  that  morning  he  took  the  fr3dn’ 
pan  away  from  Henry  and  pmt  it  back  on 
the  fireplace.  He  noticed  the  tent  Lou  had 
given  him  and  was  scuiy  he  didn’t  savvy 
enough  to  set  it  up.  He  went  over  to  it, 
Henry  taggin’  along,  and  strai^tened  out 
the  canvas.  The  ropes  from  the  eydets 
were  stfll  gathered  in  the  knot  he  had  tied. 
He  picked  up  the  long  rope  that  extended 
below  the  knot  and  kfly  swung  the  end  of  it 
back  and  forth. 

^Guess  it’ll  take  four  Philaddphin  law¬ 
yers  and  Sam  Llojrd  to  puzzle  this  out, 
Henry,”  he  says,  droppin’  4e  rope  across 
the  Bon^  ba(h. 

He  walks  off  and  then  hears  a  whimper. 
He  turns  and  Henry  stands  with  the  rope 
over  his  back,  lookin’  at  Jib  pleadingly. 

“Come  here,  Henry,”  says  Jib  thinkin’  of 
something. 

Henry  whimpers,  bnt  doesn’t  move. 

Then  Jib  figgers  that  whoever  tamed  that 
cat  tau^  him  to  stay  bitched.  Jib  went 
back,  took  the  rope  and  made  a  loop  with 
a  good  (finch  feot  that  wouldn’t  slip 
around  Henry’s  chest.  It  wouldn’t  have 
been  any  go^  ’remnd  the  neck  for  that 
was  larger  than  the  head.  Jib  took  a 
couple  (A  half  hitches  writh  one  of  the  other 
ropes  around  a  low  stump  and  that,  he 
thought,  would  keep  Henry  there  and  also 
hold  the  canvas  from  blowing.  That  was 
firre.  He  could  bring  the  young  coupk  to 
camp  and  Atitm  ’em  'Sieir  fion. 

Early  that  morning,  a  breeze  sprung  up 
and  Wew  stronger  as  day  went  on.  Jib 
knew  from  the  set  of  it,  there  would  be  sand 
storms  on  the  desert  and  he  was  mi^rty 
glad  he  wrasn\  out  there.  It  didn’t  take 
Inm  and  Gravy  long  to  hoerf  it  down  the 
trail.  There  at  the  bottom  was  just  Bill 
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and  Lou  wmitm’ for  him.  Jib  lodes  at ’em. 

“Well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  XBoom,  I'm  glad 
to  see  you,  but  what’s  chewin’  on  you? 
Don’t  you  know  it’s  a  cinch  to  catch  a  lion 
’round  these  parts?” 

“It  wouldn’t  do  us  any  good,”  says  Bill 
sadly. 

“No?” 

“You  see,”  says  Lera,  tryin’  to  smile  and 
not  makin’  it.  “The  zoo  all  burned  up.” 

“Not  Who  told  you?” 

“Mr.  WiHet  sent  you  a  paper  and  Bill 
read  about  it.” 

“I  see.  So  havin’  no  place  to  put  Mr. 
Lion  he  didn’t  come.” 

“Yes,  that’s  it,”  confirms  BiH.  “He  sent 
regards  to  you  and  said  any  time  we  cotdd 
use  ’em,  he’d  catch  a  ccnraMul  of  lions  for  us. 
Since  the  zoo  burned,  a  Bon  wouldn’t  do  ns 
any  good.  Our  z(x>  is  pxxn  and  it  wdll  be  a 
long  time,  years  maybe,  before  it  is  buik 
np  again.”  And  he  tries  to  laugh,  but  don't 
have  luck. 

*'<%,”  utters  Jib  and  he  becomes  as  sad 
as  the  others  thinldn’  of  the  lost  bungaloa- 
boohoo  and  thinkin’,  too,  of  the  wonderW 
time  he’s  got  cut  out  gettin’  rid  of  thaS 
Henry  Bon.  Tears  start  in  his  eyes. 

‘  “Ibere,  there.  Daddy,”  soothes  Lou, 
“don’t  you  worry.  We’U  get  our  home 
some  way.”  She  trks  to  be  brave. 

“Got  a  bug  in  my  ey^,”  claims  Jib 
wiiiin’. 

The  three  of  ’em  stood  there  not  speakin’ 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Jib  breaks  the  silence  with,  “Seems  13ce 
we’re  goin’  to  have  a  blow.  Glad  I  aini 
on  the  desert.” 

“Pretty  strong  wind  as  we  came  up  die 
canyon,”  aflfirms  Bill. 

“We’re  glad.  Daddy,  we’re  camping  with 
you,  because — " 


Teen  busts  out  the  most  tree-men- 
dous,  soul-stirrin’  screeches  like  a 
steam  calliope  with  its  pipes  full  of 
shingle-nafls.  It  sounds  again  and  from 
above.  They  locA  up  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cBff.  Th«gr 
sec  notfinn’.  Another  screech  and  over  the 
brink  of  the  cliff  something  flutters  and 
wavers  in  the  wind,  a  something  white  and 
no  bigger  than  a  handkerchieL  Another 
awful  yowl  and  the  sometUng  flutters 
farther  from  the  cliff,  babbles  out,  the  wind 
catches  it  full,  blows  it  free  and  it  begins  te 
float  down.  Below  it  dangles  a  radish, 
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tawny  blob  no  larger  than  a  mouse.  And 
aU  the  while  the  screeches  keep  on  cornin’, 
louder  and  awfuler. 

“W-wdiat*s  that?”  demanded  Bill. 

“Oh,  oh,”  says  Lou,  dingin’  to  Jib. 
“What  is — ^is  it?” 

“That,”  explains  Jib,  sighin’,  “is  Henry 
bringin’  me  my  tent.” 

The  thing  swings  lower,  gets  larger  and 
the  blob  is  Die  size  of  a  kitten. 

“Queer  looking,  that,”  says  Bill,  “kind 
of  scollops  around  the  edge  and  its  creased 
and  when  the  wind  sways  it,  it  looks  lumpy 
like  a — like  a  mushroom.  Say,  did  you 
ever  hear  such  howk?” 

“Bill,  Bill,  that  thing  hanging  to  it  is 
alive.  I  can  see  it  wiggle!” 

“Sure  it  k  and  that’s  what  k  yowling. 
Wonder  what  it  k?” 

“It’s  a  cat.  Bill,  a  cat!” 

“No,  too  big.  Might  be  a  dog.” 

“Oh,  BUI  and  makes  noises  like  that?” 
“Gosh!  I  dunno.  Maybe  I  better  get 
my  gun,”  and  he  starts  off. 

“Bill,  never  mind,”  hoUers  Jib.  '“It’U 
be  down  ’fore  you  can  git  there.”  And 
Bill  stays. 

“I  know,  I  know,”  yells  Lou,  “it’s  a 
parachute,  it’s  a  parachute!” 

“Of  course,”  agrees  Bill  as  if  used  to  seein’ 
parchutes  hop  off  cliffs.  “It’s  going  to 
land  in  that  taU  pine.” 

“No,  in  the  sycamore  beyond.  No,  it’s 
swinging  thk  way  again.” 

“^sh,  just  miss^  the  pine!  Gee,  what 
lungs  that  beast  has!” 

“It’s  a  great,  big  cat.  Bill.  Look  at  its 
tail!” 

“Sufferin’  cat  and  parachute  jumpin’  to 
boot!” 

“BUI,  it’s  swinging  over  again.  It’s 
going  to  light  in  that  clear  place  thk  side 
the  car,”  and  she  starts  to  run. 

“Don’t  get  too  close,”  warns  Bill,  tryin’ 
to  head  her  off. 

“It’s  a  lion!  It’s  a  lion!  It’s  a  lion!” 
screams  Lou. 

The  parachute  did  light  in  the  clear  spot 
and  the  canvas  settles  down  fold  on  fold 
over  the  animal.  BUI  and  Lou  hover  about 
the  edge  not  knowin’  what  to  do. 

JIB  come  up.  “Nice  kitty,”  he  says. 
“Henry,  Henry,”  and  a  whimper  an¬ 
swers. 

He  rolk  back  the  canvas  and  there  was 
Henry  huggin’  the  ground  and  tremblin’; 


one  scared  cat  he  was.  Jib  unties  him  and 
he  finds  he’s  among  friends  again.  He’s 
introduced  aU  hands  ’round.  He  makes 
up  to  Lou  at  once.  BUI  straightens  out  the 
canvas  and  looks  at  it  kind  a  funny. 

“Dad,”  he  says,  “how  come  Heiuy 
make  himself  a  parachute  and  jump  off?” 

Then  Jib  confessed  what  a  time  he’d  had 
with  Lou’s  tent,  how  he  couldn’t  figger  it 
out  no  way,  finally  bad  to  give  it  up  and 
knotted  sUl  the  ropes  together  so  they 
wouldn’t  get  tangled,  thus  he  had  made  a 
paarchute  unbeknown  to  himself.  He  told 
how  he  tied  Henry  to  the  one  long  rop>e  so 
he  would  stay  there  and  be  a  surprise  for 
’em  when  they  hit  camp;  but  the  wind  blew 
the  whole  shootin’  match  over  the  cliff. 

“He  was  a  surprise,  ail  right,”  states  Bill 
and  then  he  calk,  “Lou,  come  here.” 

She  and  Henry  trots  over. 

“Look  what  you  gave  dad  for  a  tent,” 
says  BUI,  pointin’  to  the  canvas. 

She  studies  it.  “I’m  so  sorry.  Daddy,” 
she  says,  goin’  to  Jib  and  takin’  hk  hand. 
“That’s  not  a  tent,  that’s  the  cover  for  our 
car.  I  got  them  mixed;  th^  were  roUed  up 
side  by  side.  I  hope  you  didn’t  bother 
with  it.” 

“Oh,  no,”  lies  Jib,  thinkin’  of  hk  feeble¬ 
minded  efforts  to  make  a  tent  out  of  the 
thing.  “I  didn’t  bother  with  it.” 

IT’S  ’bout  noon  time  and  Lou  wants  to 
get  lunch  all  by  herself.  She  figgers  to 
make  some  bkcxiits  just  like  Daddy 
CoUum’s.  BUI  tinkers  with  the  car  and 
Jib  sits  down  to  read  the  paper.  Henry 
helps  Lou  with  the  grub.  'Jib  left  hk  specs 
in  camp  so  can’t  make  out  the  fine  print  so 
weU,  but  he  gets  the  headlines  aU  right.  On 
the  first  page,  he  notes  about  the  zoo  fire. 
It  was  pretty  bad.  He  picks  out  how  the 
bears  got  smoked  out,  the  coyotes  were  Half 
smothered  and  the  velocipede — shucks! 
I  mean  the  giraffe  got  singed.  Down  in  one 
comer  on  an  inside  page,  there  was  some 
printing  with  a  black  lK)rder  ’round  it. 
What  attracts  Jib  k  the  large  print.  He 
reads  it;  he  reads  it  again. 

“Hoo,  hoo,  everyb^y!”  caUs  Lou.  “I’m 
going  to  take  up  the  biscuits.” 

She  does  and  at  once  celebrates  with  a 
screech  that  for  dismalness  compares  favor¬ 
able  with  Henry’s  best  in  hk  darkest  mood. 
Jib  and  BiU  rush  over  there.  WeU,  those 
biscuits  would  have  caUed  for  wailin’  and 
gnashin’  of  teeth  from  anybody  who  tried 
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to  bite  ’em.  They  were  hard  and  flat  and 
wefl  nigh  imbostabie. 

dh,”  cries  Lon,  stampin’  her  foot. 
"Scat,  you  nasty  cat!”  rim  says  to  Henry 
and  shies  a  biscuit  which  if  the  Kon  had 
beoi  five  yards  farther  bach  and  three  to  the 
left  would  have  him  right  smack  in  the  eye. 
"i— I  know,”  Ae  goes  on,  "Henry  bothered 
me  and  I  forgot  the  baking-powderooboo- 
hoo.  H-h-hoirid  cat!” 

“Here,  here,”  soothes  Jib,  “don’t  abuse 
Henry  none;  he’s  a  regular  bungalooboohoo 
Bon.” 

“He’s  a  which?”  demands  Bill. 

Jib  passes  ovn'  the  newspaper  and  points 
with  a  fii^r.  Bill  reads,  lets  out  a  ^oop 
and  hugs  Lou  with  his  free  arm. 

“lis^,  sweetheart,  listen!”  and  he 
reads: 

Lost  from  locatkm  about  five  miles  south  of 
Saa  Bcrinyo.  One  tame  moantain  lion.  Stands 
about  two  feet  hi^*  length  about  lour  feet;  long 
*«il;  color,  tawny  red,  lighter  on  beUy.  Has  strap 
ooDar  with  name,  Henry,  on  metal  tag.  Animal  is 
kind  and  affectiotiate.  Five  hundred  dollars’  reward 


tf  c^>tui^  in  good  condition.  See  eipiess  agent  at 
Su  Bcruyn.  Holly  Motion  Pktuie  Caapc^ioa. 

The  two  kids  stand  there  lookin’  at  each 
other.  Bfll  drops  the  paper  and  holds  out 
his  hand. 

“Dad,”  he  says,  “I’m  mighty  glad  you 
cau^t  Henry  and  we’re  both  haj^  you 
get  the  five  hundred  dollars.” 

“Goody,  goody,”  sings  Ltju,  hoikin’  up 
and  down. 

“Five  hundred  for  me!”  utters  Jib  with 
deep  fedin’.  “Not  much!  I  won’t  take  ji 
blame  cent  seein’  the  way  that  dratted  cat 
moused  me  ’round,  got  my  goat,  bulled  me 
all  over,  led  me  a  dog’s  life  and  played  me 
for  a  sudter.  No,  siree,  it’s  a  horse  on  him 
now;  I’m  aU  throi^h.  He’s  yours.  I  told 
you  he  was  a  regular  bungalooboohoo  lion. 
Call  him  a  wed^’  present.  I  won’t  have 
none  of  him.  Get  out,  Henry!” 

Lou  drops  to  her  kn^  and  pats  her  arms 
around  the  lion’s  neck.  “Isn’t  he  cute!” 
she  says  and  you  just  ought  to  have  heard 
Henry  purr. 


Short  Stories  of  Unusual  Interest 

in  the  March  EVERYBODY’S 

THE  WATCH  ON  THE  RHINE 

By  Ared  White 

A  fine,  rolling  md  iatenaely  human  story  of  the  American  Amy  of  Occupation 

WAYS  THAT  ARE  DARK 

By  L.  G.  Bloch  MAN 

A  highly  keyed  tale  of  a  newspaper  man  kidnaped  in  China 

THE  MENACE  AT  BAR  X 

By  Blatz  Henderson 

An  upracrious  story  of  three  acbool-mannt,  aeveral  cowboys  and  an  Indian  tribe 
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A  Brief  and  Vicious  Story  of  the 

Australian  Bush 

Snake  BITE 


By  Reginald  Campbell 


ON  ALL  sides  of  the  man,  crouched 
beneath  .the  shadow  of  a  rock,  the 
Australia  bush  stretched  away 
to  the  heat-dancing  horizon. 
Overhead  the  sun  shone  pitilessly  out  of 
the  brassy  heavens.  Near  by  a  jackass 
laughed  obscenely. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  stifling  atmosphere, 
on  the  face  of  young  Bretherton  as  he  rested 
in  the  shade  was  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 
And  the  smile  was  caused  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  a  bag  that  lay  at  his  side,  the  bag 
that  now  contained  Uie  fruits  of  six  weary 
months  of  work  at  the  back  of  beyond. 

Five  hundred  pounds  in  gold  dust:  it  was 
a  lot  of  money.  In  two  days’  time,  he  re¬ 
flected,  he  would  have  it  safely  in  the  near¬ 
est  station,  after  which  he  would  be  married 
to  Annie. 

At  the  thought  of  the  girl  he  glanced  at  a 
^  small  tin  case  which' was  part  of  his  outfit, 
and  the  smile  broadened  to  a  grin.  He’d 
never  used  that  medicine  chest  yet,  and  was 
never  likely  to,  he  told  himself,  but  Annie 
had  insist^  on  him  taking  the  wretched 
thing  into  the  wilds  with  him,  and  in  order 
not  to  hurt  her  feelings  he  had  reluctantly 
consented. 

“Well,”  he  breathed  at  last,  “guess  I’d 
better  be  getting  along.” 


He  placed  one  hand  behind  him  to  brace 
himself  to  his  feet,  and  as  he  did  so  a  pain, 
like  a  red-hot  needle,  stabbed  through  his 
wrist.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  whirled, 
to  see  a  snake,  scarce  a  foot  long,  rippling 
away  from  him  over  the  hard,  sun-baked 
earth. 

He  leaped  toward  it  and  ground  the 
writhing,  tongue-darting  atrocity  to  death 
under  his  heel.  Then  he  looked  dully, 
stupidly,  at  the  tiny  puncture  on  his  wrist 
from  which  pinpricks  of  blood  were  oozing 
slowly,  after  wMch  he  glanced  at  the  dead 
body  of  the  snake. 

A  sob  choked  in  his  throat,  and  for  a 
moment  his  senses  swam,  to  clear  again  as 
his  eyes  took  in  the  medicine  chest  lying 
beneath  the  rock. 

Strychnine!  His  only  chance,  for  the 
snake  that  had  bitten  him  was  a  twenty- 
minute  snake,  so  called  because  death  came 
to  those  it  bit  in  exactly  that  time.  Twenty 
minutes  to  live,  or  twelve  hundred  seconds! 

Swift  as  light  he  stooped,  c^ned  the 
chest,  and  withdrew  a  hyjxxiermic  syringe 
and  a  small  phial  containing  a  pale,  colorless 
fluid. 

The  syringe  filled,  he  bared  one  arm.  He 
lowered  the  syringe  till  the  needle  was 
within  the  fraction  of  an  inch  of  the  white 
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flesh  of  the  underarm,  and  then  he  hesi¬ 
tated,  for  words  he  h^  once  heard  from 
a  doctor  came  back  to  his  memory  with 
startling  vividness. 

“Yes,”  the  doctor  had  said,  “there’s  only 
one  cure  for  the  bite  of  a  twenty-minute 
snake.  That’s  strychnine.  The  two  poisons 
coimteract  one  another.  But  if  ever  you’re 
bitten,  my  lad,  be  sure  that  the  snake  is  a 
twenty-minute  snake.  If  it’s  a  non-poison- 
ous  reptile  the  strychnine  will  kill  you  as 
sure  as  God  made  little  apples.”  ■ 

Bretherton  swung  the  syringe  away  from 
the  arm  and  approached  the  snake  once 
more.  He  examined  it  carefully.  Yes, 
from  the  marking  and  coloring  of  the  skin  he 
was  sure  it  was  a  twenty-minute  snake. 
But  was  he  sure? 

If  the  thing  were  hannless  then  the 
strychnine  would  kill  him  in  less  than  ten 
minutes;  if  it  were  poisonous  and  he  did  not 
use  the  drug  the  snake  would  kill  him  in 
twenty.  It  was  a  very  pretty  choice. 

After  a  few  minutes’  hesitation  he 
breathed  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  and,  in¬ 
serting  the  ne^le  of  the  syringe  into  one 
blue  vein,  he  pressed  the  piston  home.  And 
then  he  commenced  walking  rapidly  up 
and  down  to  keep  himself  awake. 

****** 

TWO  days  later,  on  a  cool  dawn,  Breth¬ 
erton  stared  dully  around  him.  He 
saw  the  sun  climbing  over  the  distant 
horizon;  he  saw  the  dreary  waste  of  scrub; 
he  felt  the  morning  breeze  on  his  cheeks, 
and  he  knew  he  was  alive. 

Though  he  was  very  weak,  and  his 
tongue  felt  swollen  in  his  mouth,  yet  he 
sen^  that  the  danger  was  now  over  and 
that  the  strychnine  had  saved  him.  Never¬ 
theless,  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours  he  had 
been  very  near  to  death,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  forced  himself  to  walk  until  he 
had  dropped  from  sheer  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  exhaustion.  A  man  can  not  have  two 
highly  dangerous  f>oisons  working  in  his 
blood  and  feel  no  evil  after-effects. 

After  a  while  he  struggled  to  a  sitting  p>os- 
ture,  and  reached  for  his  water  bottle,  out 
of  which  he  drank  thirstily,  so  that  it  was 
well-nigh  empty  when  he  slung  it  over  his 
shoulder.  He  then  rose  shakily  to  his  feet, 
and  began  collecting  his  scanty  belongings 
as  he  realized  that,  owing  to  the  lowness  of 
his  food  and  water  supply,  he  must  push.on 


at  all  cost  to  reach  the  station  two  da^’s’ 
march  away. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  picking  up  the 
medicine  chest  when  the  sound  of  voices  be¬ 
hind  the  rock  attracted  his  attention,  and, 
peering  over,  he  made  out  the  forms  of  two 
strangers  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
the  south. 

At  the  si^t  of  the  newcomers  his  heart 
bounded,  for  here  was  the  very  help  he  had 
prayed  for  to  assist  him  on  his  way.  He 
would  buy  food,  water  and  possibly  tobacco 
from  them,  rest  one  more  day  under  the 
rock,  and  then  complete  the  last  stage  of  his 
journey  at  leisure. 

Raising  both  hands  to  his  mouth,  he 
hailed  them.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  and 
the  sight  of  his  head  over  the  rock,  they 
halted  in  their  stride  and  glanced  at  one 
another,  a  trifle  uneasily,  so  Bretherton 
thought.  Then  the  taller  of  the  two  called 
across  the  space  that  intervened: 

“What’s  up,  stranger?” 

“Been  ill,”  shouted  Bretherton.  “Give 
us  a  hand.” 

“You  alone?” 

“Yes.” 

The  pair  advanced  and  a  moment  later, 
were  standing  by  the  rock.  And  then  did 
Bretherton ’s  heart  sink  in  his  breast,  for  one 
glance  at  their  features  showed  that  evil  was 
marked  in  every  line  of  them.  The  one  he 
judged  to  be  the  elder  of  the  two  was  of 
gigantic  proportions,  with  the  mien  of  a 
veritable  Caliban,  while  the  other  was  in 
direct  contrast  to  his  huge  companion,  being 
short  and  wizened,  and  posseted  of  crafty, 
roving  eyes  that  hinted  at  a  Cockney  up¬ 
bringing  in  the  far-off  days  of  his  youth. 

The  giant  spoke  again:  “Guess  you  do 
look  in,  stranger?”  he  mumbled,  “^\^lat’s 
come  over  you?” 

Bretherton,  as  he  saw  the  pair  regarding 
him  intently,  was  uncomfortably  conscious 
of  the  weight  of  the  gold-bag  slung  against 
his  hip.  Then  his  eyes  fell  on  the  medicine 
chest  that  still  lay  on  the  ground,  and  he 
made  an  effort  to  distract  the  newcomers’ 
attention  from  his  person: 

“Snake-bite.”  He  pointed  to  the  chest 
and  explained  to  them  the  agony  and  the 
horror  of  the  past  forty-eight  hours. 

When  he  had  finished,  they  opened  the 
chest  and  examined  the  contents  curiously, 
after  which  they  straightened  themselves 
and  looked  him  hilly  in  the  face.  And 
then  they  sprang  at  him. 
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Half  an  hour  later  firetherton  was 
lying,  bound  and  gagged,  beneath 
Ae  nxdt.  To  his  right  the  retreat¬ 
ing  figures  of  his  aggressors  moved  slowly 
away  to  the  north.  With  them  went  his 
dreams  of  the  future,  his  gold  dust,  his 
medicine  chest  and  the  last  of  his  food  and 
water  supply.  Remained — the  almost  cer¬ 
tain  prospect  of  death  by  exposure  and  thirst, 
firetherton  dosed  his  eyes, 
fiy  that  evening  the  ill-assorted  pair  had 
arrived  at  an  ideal  spot  for  a  camp.  Before 
them  a  large,  clear  pool  of  water  relieved 
the  dry  monotony  of  the  wasteland  over 
which  they  had  trudged  wearily  the  live¬ 
long  day,  while  near  by  a  tall  tree  promised 
protection  from  the  chilly  night  dew. 

“We’ll  doss  here,”  said  the  giant  briefly. 
His  companion  glanced  round  quickly. 
He  saw  the  nature  of  the  ground,  he  saw  the 
pool  and  the  tree,  and  an  expression  of  fear 
flitted  across  his  palid  countenance. 

“fiad  place  for  snakes,”  he  said  uneasily. 
“Snakes  be  damned,”  growled  the  other. 
“They  won’t  hurt  us  if  we  don’t  hurt  them. 
We  sleep  here,  I  tell  you.” 

As  usual  it  was  the  smaller  of  the  two  who 
fetched  the  water,  prepared  the  food,  and 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
coming  night. 

Their  scanty  meal  over,  they  stretched 
their  weary  bodies  beneaA  the  tree,  and 
soon  the  breathing  of  two  tired  men  sounded 
through  the  quiet  darkness. 

Gradually  the  moon  rose  and  silvered  the 
pool,  and  as  its  pure,  ghostly  light  began  to 
trickle  through  the' leaves  of  die  tree,  the 
breathing  of  ope  of  the  men  ceased. 

Then  slowly,  very  slowly,  the  Cockney 
raised  his  head  and  glanced  stealthily  at  the 
man  beside  him.  Tlie  giant  was  snoring  in 
long,  drawn-out  grunts  that  denoted  the 
deep  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion,  and  at  the 
sound  a  glint  of  satisfaction  came  into  the 
^ass-colored  eyes  of  the  smaller  man. 

He  slid  from  underneath  his  blanket  and 
noiselessly  opened  the  medicine  chest. 
After  an  anxious  scrutiny  of  its  contents,  he 
drew  out  two  phials,  which  he  held  up  to  the 
light  of  the  moon.  He  then  fiU^  with 
water  the  empty  phial,  which  he  knew  was 
the  one  that  had  been  used  by  the  man  they 
had  robbed  that  morning,  and,  having 
marked  it  carefully  so  as  to  recognize  it 
again,  he  replaced  both  the  phials  back  in 
the  chest. 

He  glanced  fearfully  around.  Silence  and 


the  moonlight  drenched  the  universe,  and 
the  giant  still  snored  heavily.  Satisfied 
that  his  movements  had  been  uimoticed,  he 
then  drew  a  clasp-knife  from  his  pocket, 
with  which  he  cut  off  a  small  brandi  from 
the  tree  above  his  head.  This  he  sliced  at 
one  end,  and  pulled  the  split  portions  apart 
with  his  fingers,  so  that  the  branch 
soon  presented  the  appearance  of  a  roughly 
made  pronged  stick. 

Next,  like  a  ghost  he  slid  down  to  the 
pool,  carrrying  the  stick  in  his  hand. 

rlERE  he  watched,  watched  and 
watched  and  watched.  Now  and 
again  a  snake,  having  roused  from 
its  all-day  slumber,  rustled  by,  and  he 
looked  at  it  intently,  only  to  let  it  go  with 
a  shrug  of  disappointment. 

At  last  his  quick  eyes  saw  the  one  he 
wanted.  It  was  a  twenty-minute  snake, 
and  with  a  lightning- movement  he  im¬ 
prisoned  its  head  in  the  pronged  stick. 

With  the  prong  in  his  hand,  and  the  snake 
wriggling  at  the  end,  he  cautiously  ap¬ 
proached  the  tree.  It  was  a  dangerous  job, 
but  he  reached  his  goal  and  bent  over  the 
sleeping  man. 

Taking  another  stick  in  his  free  hand,  he 
then  flipp)ed  the  writhing  death  off  the 
prong  and  on  to  the  chest  of  the  giant, 
which  done  he  slipped  like  a  grease  slmdow 
under  his  blanket  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree. 

The  snake  curled  over  the  body  of  the 
sleeper,  and  touched  one  bare  hand.  At 
the  cold  contact  the  giant  moved  the  hand, 
and  the  snake  struck. 

“God!”  The  bitten  man  sprang  to  his 
feet.  He  hurled  off  the  snake,  stared  at  it 
for  a  moment,  then  broke  its  back  with  his 
heel.  He  tore  round  to  his  companion. 
“Wake  up,  wake  up.” 

The  Cockney  rais^  a  bleary  eye  from 
beneath  a  blanket.  “Worramatter?”  he 
murmured  sleepily.  “Worramatter?” 

“The  medicine  chest,  the  medicine  chest. 
Been  bitten  by  a  twenty-minute  snake. 
S’w’elp  me.  Get  a  move  on.” 

The  smaller  man  rose  upright,  and  he 
saw  that  the  giant’s  face  was  ghastly  under 
the  wan  light  of  the  moon.  He  feverishly 
opened  the  chest  and  took  out  the  phial  he 
had  marked,  together  with  the  hypodermic 
syringe. 

I  Having  filled  the  syringe  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  phial,  he  injected  the  liquid  into 
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the  big  man’s  arm.  The  latter  then  sank  to 
earth  and  buried  his  hice  in  his  hands,  his 
vast  bulk  rolling  to  and  fro  in  an  agony  of 
fear. 

Time  passed,  the  while  the  other  watched 
the  stricken  man.  narrowly,,  a  grim  smile  on 
his  thin  lips. 

At  last  the  giant  dropped  his  hands,  and 
the  Cockney  noted’  with  satisfaction  that 
his  companion’s  movements  were  becoming 
lethargic,  and  that  his  features  were  assum¬ 
ing  a  blackish  tinge. 

Words  came  from  the  figure  below  him: 
hoarse,  whimpering,  fear-strung  words. 

‘Tt — ^it  hasn’t  worked,  it  hasn’t  worked. 
I’m  dying,  I  tell  you.  I’m  dying.” 

And  then  did  Uie  Cockney’s  face  become 
demoniacal.  He  diook  a  lean  fist  in  the 
other’s  darkening  face. 

“Yes,”  he  screamed,  “you  are  dying. 
And  you’ll  go  to  hell  that’s  waiting  for  you.” 
The  sp>eaker  raised  both  hands  above  his 
head  as  he  loosed  the  long  pent-up  flood  of 
hate  upon  his  victim.  “It  was  you  that  led 
me  to  crime,  you  that  made  me  do  all  the 
(firty  work,  you  that  collared  all  the  gains, 
you  that’d  take  the  gold  now  if  I’d  let  you.” 
He  paused  as  the  torrent  of  wrath  choked 
him  in  the  throat. 

“Christ!”  With  a  last  effort  of  the  brain 
the  giant  endeavored  to  rise  and  kill  his  tor¬ 
mentor,  but  his  limbs  were  nearly  paralyzed 
and  he  sank  to  earth  again,  a  futile  bulk  of 
helpless,  gigantic  strength. 

An  access  of  even  worse  frenzy  came  over 
the  other.  He  sprang  to  the  snake  lying 
motionless  on  the  groimd,  and  seized  it 
bcfldly.  He  flaunted  it  in  the  huge  man’s 
face: 

“That  was  my  snake,”  he  yelled,  “my 
snake.  I  caught  it:  I  put  it  on  you.  And 
in  your  veins  is  water — water,  not  the 
dope.”  The  Cockney  broke  off  suddenly 
as  a  stab  came  into  his  wrist. 

He  looked  at  the  thing  in  his  hand,  and 
saw  that,  though  its  back  was  broken,  it  'was 
moving  slightly.  God,  it  was  still  alive. 
He  had  been  bitten. 

He  flung  it  away  from  him,  and  gazed 
dully  at  the  deep  punctiires  that  marred 
the  feimess  of  the  white  skin. 

Then  a  movement  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and,  taking  his  eyes  away  from  his 
wrist,  he  saw  that  the  giant  was  crawl¬ 
ing.  toward  the  chest  that  lay  close  to 
the  tree. 

The  man  was  there,  by  God:  he  was 


pawing  it  clumsily  as  if  seeking  someth]:^ 
inside. 

The  remaining  phial,  the  remaining  phial! 
n  that  were  broken  he’d  die.  Like  a  ma¬ 
niac  the  Cockney  sprang  at  the  kneeling 
giant,  but  even  as  he  did  so  the  huge  form 
rolled  over  dead  on  to  the  moon-splashed 
groimd. 

Feverishly,  with  nervous,  plucking  fin¬ 
gers,  the  Cockney  fumbled  in  the  chest.  He 
found  the  phial.  He  took  it  out,  and  held  it 
up  to  the  light  of  the  moon.  Ha,  it  wasn’t 
broken.  He  was  saved,  saved,  by  Heaven. 

He  looked  at  the  label  carefi^y.  Yes, 
it  was  the  strychnine  right  enough,  for 
there  was  no  mark  on  it.  He  hadn’t  mixed 
the  two  up  and  given  the  giant  the  strych¬ 
nine.  Yes,  he  was  sure  of  that. 

Remained — he  filled  the  syringe  and 
pressed  the  liquid  into  his  arm. 

By  THE  following  morning  Brether- 
ton  was  still  alive,  though  his  brain 
was  beginning  to  evolve  queer  fan¬ 
cies.  He  was  walkmg  with  Annie,  he  wa& 
Dear  little  Annie.  Jove,  what  a  lucky  chap 
he  was  to  have  a  girl  like  her  as  his  wife. 

His  dreams  were  shattered  by  the  pound¬ 
ing  of  horses’  hooves  and  the  scattering  of 
^ale  as  the  beasts  came  to  a  standstill  be¬ 
hind  the  rock  under  which  he  was  lying  con¬ 
cealed  from  sight.  A  moment  later  the 
sound  of  voices  brought  him  back  to 
realities. 

He  made  a  desperate  effort  to  shout,  but 
not  a  murmur  issued  from  the  gag  that 
bound  his  mouth.  At  last  he  wriggled 
frantically  in  his  bonds,  and  dislodged  a 
couple  of  stones  near  his  feet.  They  rolled 
down  the  slope,  and  the  voices  stopped 
abruptly. 

Next  second  Bretherton  was  looking 
down  the  barrels  of  two  service  revolvers. 
He  blinked  at  them  dully,  then,  as  his 
eyes  traveled  beyond  them,  he  made  out 
the  uniforms  of  two  troopers,  at  the  sight 
of  which  he  fainted. 

When  he  came  to  he  was  freed  and  three 
men  were  bending  over  him,  all  in  the  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  mounted  police.  One  gave 
him  a  pannikin  of  water,  which  he  drank 
thirstily. 

“Now  eat  this.”  Some  bread  and  meat 
were  handed  him,  and  he  ate  it  ravenously, 
being  in  no  mood  for  argument. 

“And  now,”  said  the  sergeant,  when  he 
had  finished,  “tell  us  all  about  it.” 
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When  Bretherton  had  come  to  an  end  of 
his  tale,  the  sergeant  whistled: 

“The  very  men.  Which  way  did  they  go?” 
Bretherton  pointed  away  toward  the 
north. 

The  N.  C.  O.  signaled  to  the  horses,  then 
turned  to  the  young  man:  “Jiunp  up  behind 
me,  son.  We’ve  business  on  hand.” 


rEERE  followed  a  two-hours’  wild, 
exhilarating  ride  across  the  bush, 
when  a  pool  and  a  shady  tree  came 
into  their  sun-dazzled  eyes,  and  the  party 
halted  and  dismounted. 

Under  the  tree  were  two  dead  forms. 

The  sergeant  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  ground.  He  saw  the  ghastly  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  dead  men,  he  saw  the  snake, 
and,  lastly,  he  saw  the  empty  phial. 

“Looks  to  me,”  he  said  slo^y,  *‘that  the 
big  ’un,”  he  pointed  to  the  giant,  “died  of 
sE^e-bite,  and  the  little  ’un  of  strychnine 
poisoning.” 

“But,”  quavered  Bretherton,  “that’s  a 
twenty-minute  snake  lying  there,  I  swear  it 
is.  I’ve  reason  to  know.” 

“Yep.  But,  that  snake  must  have  bitten 
the  big  fellow  first,  and  then  the  small  chap. 
Small  chap  must  ’a’  used  the  dope  on  him¬ 


self  first,  so  that  none  was  left  for  hispaL” 

“Well?”  queried  Bretherton,  mystified. 
“What  of  it?” 

“What  of  it?  Why,  by  the  time  the  snake 
bit  the  little  ’un  there  was  no  poison  left  in 
its  fangs.  See?  He  never  thought  of  that, 
so  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  dope.” 

“God,”  said  Bretherton. 

The  sergeant  handed  him  the  bag  of  gold 
dust. 

“Lot  of  money  here,”  he  remarked. 
“How  much?” 

“Five  himdred  pounds  or  so,”  answered 
Bretherton. 

The  sergeant  laughed.  “Got  a  girl?”  he 
ventured. 

“Sure  thing.” 

“Guess  she’ll  be  pleased.” 

“She  will,”  said  Bretherton  with  con¬ 
viction. 

“And  more  than  you  think.  Them  two,” 
the  sergeant  pointed  to  the  recumbent 
forms,  “were  outlaws,  thieves,  and,  what’s 
more,  murderers  into  the  bargain.  -Got  a 
price  on  their  heads.  Reckon  you’ll  get  a 
share.” 

“Lord,”  breathed  the  other.  “Aimie  will 
be  pleas^.” 

And  she  was. 


Part  Two 


Captain 


Brutal  Saga 

¥  lying 
Y^estrel 


Preceding  events  briefly  retold. 


Val  Orson,  a  hard-fisted,  man-killing  driver  of 
men  and  ships  brought  the  old  clipper  Kestrel  into 
San  Fnmdsco  completing  a  record  run  for  sailing 
ships  across  the  Paofic.  The  crew  had  been  driven 
so  hard  b3r  Orson  that  on  reaching  port  they  all 
jumped  smp,  with  one  exception — the  first  mate, 
Martm. 


Orson  bought  the  old  Kestrel  when  she  was  to  be 
junked  and  ratted  her  in  something  of  her  former 
glory.  The  eloper  is  his  one  love,  his  dominating 
passion.  Men,  to  him,  are  only  slaves  with  which 
to  work  his  ship,  while  women  afford  him  but  tem¬ 
porary  pleasure.  The  mQk  of  hximan-kindness  is 
not  witra  him,  his  morality  is  that  of  an  animal. 

As  is  his  custom,  he  had  taken  a  woman  with  him 
on  his  last  voyage,  this  time  a  little  brown  giri  he 
c^tured  in  the  Orirat.  On  reaching  port  he  t\imed 
her  over  to  a  missionary  society  telling  them  she 
cahm-  aboard  as  a  stowaway. 

The  clipper’s  cargo  is  discharged,  she  is  reloaded 
with  lumber  and  made  ready  for  sea.  Because 
of^  his  unwholesome  reputation  as  a  driver  and 


mankiller  Orson  hu  great  difficulty  in  engaging  a 
crew.  He  tricks  his  former  first  mate,  Martin,  into 
reshipping  with  him,  hires  a  second  mate  and  finally 
shanghaies  aboard  a  crew  of  jailbirds  and  water¬ 
front  scum.  During  the  days  occupied  by  these 
details,  Orson  has  bra  much  ashore  and  seen  a 
Nancy  Prouse,  he  wishes  to  take  aboard  with 
Orson,  knowing  she  will  not  come  willingly,  lays 
plans  and  finally  kidnaps  her.  Just  as  he  is  getting 
Nancy  into  the  tender,  to  m  aboard  and  set  sail,  he 
is  attacked  by  a  Greek  sailor,  a  member  of  his  for¬ 
mer  crew.  With  him  is  the  little  brown  giri 
Orson  had  left  at  the  mission.  Orson  quickly  over¬ 
powers  the  Greek,  who  tried  to  knife  him,  breab 
his  arm  and  throws  him  into  the  tender  beside 
Nancy. 

During  the  struggle  the  brown  girl  ran  away  and 
Orson  pushes  off  for  the  Kestrel.  Once  on  board  he 
locks  Nancy  in  his  cabin,  slips  anchor  and  is  awa^. 
They  are  followed  by  a  police  boat,  but  escape  it  m 
the  fog.  When  they  are  well  under  way,  Orson 
leaves  the  clipper  in  command  of  Martin  and  goes 
below  to  see  Nancy.  He  finds  her  half  out  through 
a  porthole  and  quickly  drags  her  back  inside. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  PROMISE 

NO  DOUBT  Nancy  Prouse  was  bad¬ 
ly  frightened.  She  crouched  on 
the  cabin  floor  and  stared  up  at 
him.  Her  eyes  were  big  and  round. 
Altogether  there  was  an  attitude  of  rustic 
simimeity  about  her  that  intrigued  Orson. 
She  had  been  very  desperately  trying  to 
jam  her  body  through  that  porthole  to 


almost  certain  death  to  escape  him,  and  that 
alone  stamped  the  ^1  as  a  new  and  aston¬ 
ishing  type.  Val  Orson  had  known  many 
women.  He  had  known  them  from  pre¬ 
cocious  adolescence  clear  through  to  over 
maturity;  good  women,  frankly  1^  women, 
women  of  native  innocence  and  women  who 
were  bom  without  innocence.  He  had 
never  before  encountered  a  girl,  so  palpably 
healthy  and  alluring  of  l^y  as  Nancy 
Prouse,  who  actually  preferr^  to  try  to 
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drown  herself  in  a  foggy  sea  rather  than  “You  mean  to  ruin  me.-  But  you  won’t, 
accept  the  honor  of  his  preference.  True,  I’ll  kill  myself  if  you  touch  me.’’ 
the  little  Malay  spitfire  he  had  brought  “Well,  well,  little  sweetness!  Honest  to 
home  the  previous  voyage  was  no  bargain  goodness  virtuous,  ain’t  you?  Who’d  ever 
of  submission  at  first;  but  it  was  no  such  ha’  thought  to  find  such  a  pearl?  You  and 
foolishness  as  self  immolation  that  she  tried,  me’ll  have  to  have  a  ht^  diat,  Nancy. 
^  had  tried  to  murder  her  ravisher;  had  Get  up,  lass,  and  let’s  look  you  over  again, 
almost  succeeded,  as  Orson  thoughtfully  re-  Hell,  I  wouldn’t  hurt  you.  I  want  to  show 
called,  tenderly  nmning  his  fingers  down  the  j^u  a  good  time,  see  you  laugh,  hear  you 
tremendous  scar  on  Im  brow;  but  by  the  sing.” 

end  of  the  voyage  he  had  tamed  her  very  Orson  gripped  the  girl  by  the  arm  and 
thoroughly  indeed.  He  had  rarely  brought  hauled  her  to  her  feet.  As  he  swung  her 
a  conquest  to  so  satisfying  a  conclusion,  toward  him,  leaning  to  gather  her  to  hhn 
Ihe  very  savagery  of  her  had  added  in  a  fierce  embrace,  his  eyes  glittering  and 
piquancy  to  the  intrigue.  But  here  was  a  his  lips  puckered  for  a  k&,  she  tore 
^  who  puzzled  him.  loose,  leaving  all  of  one  sleeve  and  half  of 

“What  are  you  scared  about,  Nancy?”  he  her  dress  in  his  grasp,  and  climbed  over  the 
pinned.  He  leaned  over  and  laid  a  hand  bed  again,  headed  for  the  porthole.  Orson 
on  her  white  shoulder.  The  clothes  had  chuckled.  A  new  experience  was  something 
been  tom  from  her  in  squeezing  through  the  he  had  scarcely  hoped  for.  There  would  be 
hnss-rinuned  porthole.  She  shivered  and  some'kick  to  the  subjugation  of  this  one. 
drew  back,  holding  her  dress  together  with  He  coolly  seized  her  once  more  arormd  the 
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Orson  cursed  softly.  K  he  left  that  girl — 
and  if  he  didn’t — 

“I’ll  be  right  upl”  he  roared  through  the 
door,  and  the  second  mate  returned  to  the 
deck  jumping.  Orson  turned  to  Nancy  and 
did  not  attempt  to  touch  her  now.  He 
looked  straight  into  her  eyes  with  a  queerly 
soothing  sii^e.  It  was  one  of  his  special 
tricks,  but  Nancy  only  learned  that  much 
later.  For  the  moment  she  glared  back  at 
him.  But  as  he  spoke  her  fright  died  and 
gave  place  to  unbelief;  then  to  dawning 
wonder;  a  blush  slowly  spread  over  her  dully 
pretty  face. ' 

“Nancy,  you  mustn’t  ever  talk  of  killing 
yourself,  my  lass.  You  don’t  think  I  would 
harm  a  pretty  girl  like  you,  surely?  You  got 
me  wrong.”  A  tremendous  jest  had  incu¬ 
bated  in  his  fertile  brain  in  the  past  few 
minutes,  since  Ringlin’s  report.  “I  wanted 
you  the  first  time  I  saw  you.  You  were  shy. 
There  wasn’t  time  to  court  you,  Nancy,  so  I 
just  eloped  with  you.  You  rest  up  and  get 
the  smiles  back  to  your  pretty  face.  I  got 
a  parson  aboard  who’ll  marry  us  as  soon  as 
I  quiet  them  blasted  fo’c’stle  rats  o’  mine. 
Anyway,  don’t  cry  any  more.  I  hate  a  red 
nose  on  a  girl.” 

Orson  left  her.  He  did  not  know  whether 
he  might  expect  to  find  her  when  he  re¬ 
turned,  or  how.  But  as  he  turned  in  closing 
the  stateroom  door  behind  him  he  caught  a 
flash  of  a  girl  peering  in  the  mirror,  dabbing 
at  a  nose  which  was  by  no  means  red,  and 
looking  anxiously  for  the  truth. 

E  CHUCKLED  as  he  leaped  up  the 
stairs.  On  deck  there  was  no  time 
to  chuckle.  The  entire  crew  for¬ 
ward,  with  the  exceptions  of  Godwin  and 
Norris,  and  the  broken  armed  Greek  at  the 
helm,  mobbed  the  mates  at  the  braces, 
which  had  been  let  nm,  and  the  ship 
slopped  idly  on  the  sea,  fanning  the  fog, 
her  progress  stopped.  Just  one  glance  was 
needed  to  show  Orson  how  things  stood, 
although  the  maindeck  was  almost  invisible 
in  the  foggy  murk.  But  there  was  the 
Greek,  at  his  post.  On  the  monkey  bridge, 
where  they  had  no  business  to  be,  Norris 
and  Godwin  leaned  over  the  trail  grinning 
down  at  the  fracas.  Orson  caught  sight  of 
them  first  of  all  when  his  glance  turned  from 
the  helm. 

“You  joined  to  see  how  tough  Val  Orson 
was!”  he  snarled.  “One  o’  you  relieve  the 
Greek,  the  other  fix  up  his  arm.  That’ll 


take  care  of  all  the  sober  rats.  If  you  want 
to  see  how  tough  I  am,  one  o’  you  just  dis- 
obey  that  order!” 

Without  a  further  glance  at  the  three  fists 

men,  splendid  in  his  contempt,  Orson  leaped  fif  ^ 

down  the  ladder  and  plunged  through  the  fi™ 

mob  surrounding  the  two  mates.  fl>^ 

Her  way  stopped  by  the  letting  go  of  all  gnn 

braces,  the  ship  rode  gently  on  an  easy  war! 

swell;  her  yards  swung,  gathering  momen-  ^ 

turn  with  every  swing,  clashing  the  gear, 
making  windy  thunder  with  the  flogging 
sails.  All  around  her  the  sea  lay  smothered 
in  fog  which  drifted  in  masses  all  threaded  ^ 
with  silver  cobwebs,  driven  on  the  breath 
of  a  growing  breeze.  There  was  nothing 
visible  to  show  how  the  Kwfre/ headed;  but  fioti 
there  was  no  sound  near  by  to  indicate  undue  ^ 

nearness  to  danger  either  of  land  or  launch.  *ras 
Orson  could  dn^y  make  out  the  milling  fi*ce 
figures  at  the  rail;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
all  the  trouble  was  being  made  by  two  or  ^ 

three  men  less  drunk  than  the  rest.  All  the  awa; 

others  simply  followed  the  natural  inclina-  Th^ 
tion  of  a  sobering  shanghaied  sailor  in  ^  ch 
wanting  to  hammer  oflhcers  who  were  prob- 
ably  contemplating  hammering  them.  ideas 

“Ringlin,  separate  two  rats  from  the  s^ui 
pack  and  make  ’em  haul  the  braces!"  “d 
snapped  Orson,  shouldering  the  nearest  man  taint 
heavily,  who  spilled  two  more  men  with  his  had 
fall.  “Martin,  take  those  two  men  from  iaugl 
the  deck  and  make  ’em  haul.  Leave  the  forw; 

rest  to  me!”  _  the  e 

While  jerking  out  his  orders,  Val  Orson  “C 

methodically  went  to  work  on  the  indis-  woul 

tinct  faces  nearest  him.  He  had  seen  no  you 

steel  or  other  weapons;  he  needed  none  chanj 

himself  then.  Shrewdly  he  contrived  to  fitstc 

tackle  first  the  less  warlike  wretches  who  and  1 

only  followed  more  doughty  leaders.  Chief  house 

of  the  leaders  was  the  ex-parson  who  had  your 

already  been  marked  out  for  future  atten-  you  y 

tion.  The  other  more  prominent  leaders  Th 

were  jailbirds  who  should  have  knowm  bet-  He  h 
ter  than  to  try  to  turn  the  ship  back  har-  edges 
borward  where  the  police  were  nosing  the  about 
fog  for  her  master.  ^ye< 

With  the  cold  ferocity  of  calculated  hate  direct 

Orson  barefisted  the  men.  Until  the  mu-  thebi 

tiny  was  quelled  he  was  the  killer  in  spirit  God, 

Clumsy  fists  struck  him  and  slipped  from  ficatic 

him.  A  booted  foot  struck  his  knee,  w^te 

foiled  in  a  graver  attempt  by  Orson’s  rest-  Xh^ 

less  agility.  Three  brutal  faces,  scarcdy  tation 

hunoan  in  their  half  consciousness,  jerked  toonj 

back  from  Orson’s  savage  fists  streaming  last  b 

m  tur 
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red.  And  since  boots  were  being  used, 
the  sapper’s  boots  completed  w^t  his 
fists  biid  started  on  th^  three.  Then 
he  faced  the  actual  leaders.  They  struck 
him  hard,  and  with  expert  direction.  Two 
diere  were  who  crowded  him.  He  was 
grinning  as  they  backed  him  to  the  bul¬ 
warks.  All  about  was  the  whining  of  blocks 
as  the  braces  were  gathered  in.  The 
thunder  of  the  empty  canvas  gradually 
ceased,  and  the  great  sails  filled;  the  ship 
moved  through  the  water  again. 

Orson  was  being  crowd^.  But  he  had 
well  earned  his  name.  He  ducked  under 
one  swing,  gripping  the  nearest  man  with 
both  hands  by  the  throat.  Then  he  brought 
iq)  his  head,  and  the  face  above  his  hands 
was  a  smear  that  would  never  be  the  same 
hce  any  more.  Now  he  laughed  aloud, 
and  the  second  man  backed  away.  That 
was  futile.  Man  after  man  had  slunk 
away  to  join  the  men  following  the  mates. 
The  ex-parson  was  dodging  around,  seeking 
a.  chance  to  get  in  one  lusty  stroke  at  the 
fighting  skipper.  But  Or^n  had  other 
ideas.  He  swiftly  darted  forward  and 
swung  the  second  man  between  himself 
and  the  parson;  and  with  the  deadly  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  cobra’s  stroke  repeated  what  he 
had  dealt  the  last  man.  Then  Orson’s 
laugh  was  positively  sunny  as  he  slithered 
forward  on  agile  feet  and  reached  out  for 
the  ex-parson. 

“Come  here.  Holy  Joe!”  he  invited.  “I 
wouldn’t  hurt  a  hair  o’  your  head — yet.  If 
you  don’t  stop ‘right  where  you  are.  I’ll 
change  my  mind.”  Suddenly  leajfing,  he 
listened  h^  hands  on  the  fri^tened  raiscal 
and  brought  him  to  a  halt  at  the  midship 
house.  “I’ve  got  a  little  job  that’s  right  in 
your  line,”  he  grinned.  “Stop  shivering, 
you  yellow  rat.  There’s  grog  in  this.” 

That  ex-parson  was  a  cunning  scoundreL 
He  had  experienced  most  of  the  sharper 
edges  of  life;  he  had  told  his  fellow  men  all 
alwut  hell  &e  and  damnation;  he  had  be¬ 
trayed  his  trust  in  that  doubtfully  useful 
direction;  he  had  invited  contribudons  for 
the  building  of  a  great  edifice  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  Imd  spent  the  funds  to  the  glorifi- 
fication  of  sxmdry  women  of  no  glory 
whatever  and  remarkably  little  virtue. 
Then  jail,  and  release,  and  a  natural  gravi¬ 
tation  to  his  true  level,  which  he  found 
among  the  crim|)s  of  the  waterfrcmt,  to  at 
last  be  discovers  in  his  real  character  and 
in  turn  be  made  a  chattel  by  those  same 


crimps.  In  half  a  dozen  voyages  he  had 
stirr^  up  half  a  dozen  rows.  A  beating 
rarely  meant  anything  to  him,  because  he 
was  cninning  enou^  to  see  to  it  that  othas 
got  the  worst  of  the'  beatings.  In  this 
Kestrel  affair  he  had  stirred  up  something 
in  bravado  which  he  had  seen  was  t(x> 
much  for  him  as  soon  as  it  was  started. 
But  he  had  contrived  to  let  others  get 
hammered.  It  was  only  when  Val  Or^n 
showed  his  real  quality  that  the  prime  in- 
sti^tor  of  strife  began  to  be  sorry  for  him- 
seu.  He  had  prepared  himself  for  a  painful 
ejq>erience,  with  a  alent  resolution  that  he 
would  profit  by  it.  And  here  was  the 
notorious  Val  O^n,  whose  name  was  most 
obviotisly  thoroughly  merited,  not  only 
a.ssuring  him  of  immunity  but  suggesting 
grog  into  the  bargain.  And  how  the  once 
Reverend  Peter  Groves  craved  grog  at  that 
moment! 

“I  want  you  to  do  a  job  for  me  in  the 
saloon,”  Or^n  said.  “Stand  here  a  minute. 
Don’t  move,  if  you  hate  sore  bones.” 

The  skipper  jammed  the  man  against  the 
ladder,  and  ran  up  to  the  poop  to  a 
compr^ensive  survey  of  tl^  ship-  What¬ 
ever  else  might  be  said  or  suggested  about 
Val  Orson,  nobody  had  ever  dared  or 
thought  to  say  that  he  was  anyrthmg  less 
than  a  first  rate  seaman,  a  conq>lete  ship¬ 
master.  His  first  thought  in  that  moment, 
when  his  ^p  was  beginning  to  nose  her  way 
briskly  through  the  disposing  fog,  was  far 
less  (ff  himself  and  the  authorities  he  had 
flouted  without  any  better  reason  than  his 
unconquerable  passion  for  female  society, 
than  ol  the  ship  herself.  Her  safety  meant 
more  to  him  than  his  own  safety  which 
her  peril  might  jeopardize.  While  he  scru¬ 
tinized  every  aspect  of  the  situation,  he 
forgot  utterly  that  there  was  anything  in 
woman’s  shape  aboard,  and  saw  only  that 
his  fine  old  Kesbrd  was  again  in  free  fii^t. 

ON  THE  saloon  skylight  sat  the 
Greek.  So  swiftly  had  the  uprising 
been  (juelled,  that  the  setting  of 
that  broken  arm  and  the  bAodaging  erf  it 
was  only  just  being  completed.  Wlmtever 
had  bew  the  skill  of  Norris,  the  arm  was 
slung  in  a  fitshion,  and  the  Greek  had  a 
pallid  greenish  tint  in  the  misty  glow  that 
filtered  through  the  ^ylight  glass.  Norris 
stood  aside  to  let  Or^n  examine  the 
amateur  surgery.  Godwin  steered,  and 
there  was  a  contemplative  rather  than  a 
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calculating  expression  in  his  eyes  as  he 
glanced  up  from  the  binnacle  to  meet  the 
eye  of  Norris. 

Down  on  the  maindeck  the  two  mates 
drove  the  wretched  crew  to  brace  after 
brace,  and  sheet  after  sheet.  First  they 
had  so  trimmed  the  }^ds  that  the  ship 
would  sail  and  steer.  Then  they  drove  the 
gang  all  around  again,  more  closely  adjust¬ 
ing  brace  and  sheet.  After  the  trim  was 
perfect,  the  mates  bully-damned  the  poor 
scum  that  had  presum^  to  stage  a  sailing 
day  fracas,  and  drove  them  to  every 
halyard,  sweating  up  and  swinging  down 
until  the  wornout  crew  had  no  more  fight 
in  them. 

All  around  the  ship  heaved  the  gray  sea. 
The  breeze  blew  fre^  and  fair  off  the  land. 
Every  minute  it  freshened.  There  was  a 
faint,  distant,  occasional  sound  of  a  light¬ 
house  fog  signal.  Somewhere  beyond  either 
fog  or  sound  of  horn  boomed  frequently 
the  warning  of  a  steamer  groping  her  way 
through  the  murk  to  harbor.  Orson  stepped 
to  the  wheel,  Godwin  glanced  at  his  head  as 
he  leaned  in  front  of  him,  and  there  was 
something  of  contemplation  too  in  the 
glance.  It  really  seemed,  just  then,  as  if 
the  two  bold  men  who  had  shipp^  os¬ 
tensibly  to  challenge  the  supremacy  of 
Val  Orson  had  both  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  challenge  was,  at  least,  un¬ 
timely. 

“Bring  her  a  full  point  to  the  south’ard, 
and  st»dy  her,”  was  the  order.  Then 
Orson  left  the  binnacle  to  bawl  to  the  mates. 
One  was  to  take  charge  of  the  ship,  the 
other  was  to  brace  in  the  yards  again  all 
aroimd.  Mr.  Martin  came  up  the  ladder, 
while  Mr.  Ringlin  moved  with  relish  among 
the  fagged  seamen,  driving  them  to  more 
weary  lugging  on  the  braces. 

Without  waiting  to  see  how  his  orders 
were  carried  out,  taking  all  for  granted  as 
was  his  habit,  Val  Orson  called  to  the  un¬ 
certain  Groves  shivering  beneath  the  break 
of  the  poop,  and  on  his  appearance  told  him 
briefly: 

“Giet  a  Bible  and  come  below.  You’re 
qualified  to  marry  people,  ain’t  you?” 

The  sorry  ex-parson  started,  and  stared. 
In  all  his  devious  career  he  i^rhaps  had 
never  experienced  a  shock  just  like  that. 

“Marry?  Me?”  he  stammered,  trying 
to  grin.  “Bible?  Hell,  captain,  I  haven’t 
seen  a  Bible  since  last  church  service  in 
San  Quentin  jail!” 


“Get  for’ard  and  find  one  then,”  retorted 
Orson.  “Find  the  drunkest  of  the  fo’c’stle 
rats.  He’ll  have  a  Mission  Bible.  Get  a 
move  on.  - damn  you,  get  goingl” 

VAL  ORSON  experienced  a  refreshing 
thrill  as  he  went  down  to  his  cabin. 
Now  that  his  ship  seemed  safe 
for  the  moment,  his  interest  was  all  centered 
on  his  newest  woman.  A  cynical  grin 
wreathed  his  lip>s  at  thought  of  the  sacrile¬ 
gious  trick  he  contemplated;  but  then,  as 
his  hand  closed  on  the  door  handle,  the 
grin  faded  and  gave  place  to  a  frown  of 
conjecture.  How  would  he  find  Nancy 
Prouse?  Would  he  find  her  at  all?  He  be- 
lived  the  porthole  too  small  for  her  body  to 
squirm  tfough;  but  then  he  had  never 
known  a  girl  like  Nancy.  Such  desperate 
virtue  as  would  impel  to  self  drowning 
rather  than  submission  to  ravishment  at 
his  hands  might  well  overcome  the  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  obstacle  of  space.  He 
turned  the  key,  pushing  the  door  open,  more 
curious  than  he  would  admit  to  ever  having 
been  before  where  a  girl  was  concerned. 

The  light  was  low;  shadows  filled  the 
stateroom.  Orson’s  first  glance  was  toward 
the  open  porthole,  through  which  the  silk 
curtains  fluttered,  drawn  by  the  eddies  of  air 
along  the  lee  side.  There  was  an  ominous 
silence  in  the  place.  Orson’s  breath  whistled 
softly  through  his  clenched  teeth  as  he 
stepped  across  to  turn  up  the  lamp.  And 
a  gently,  catching  sigh  broke  the  silence  as 
his  hand  found  &e  wick-stem.  It  sent  a 
thrill  to  his  taut  nerve  fibers.  The  un¬ 
tuneful  whistle  became  simply  a  sharp  in¬ 
take  of  the  breath.  And  he  peered  down 
through  the  stanchions  of  the  bunk  foot  at 
the  sleeping  figure  of  Nancy. 

A  smile  came  back  to  his  tense  face.  He 
leaned  over  her,  his  hands  half  outstretched 
as  if  to  clasp  her.  And  the  light  in  his  eyes 
glowed  with  a  deep  fire.  TTie  girl’s  eyes 
were  smudged  from  her  tears.  There  were 
faint  dark  ^dows  beneath  them.  Her  lips 
trembled,  as  if  she  were  dreaming  of  desper¬ 
ate  moments.  One  almost  rhildi^ly  plump 
arm  lay  across  her  breast,  moving  as  she 
breathed,  and  the  fingers  clutched  together 
at  her  throat  the  tom  rags  of  her  dress. 
Even  to  the  sophisticated  eye  of  Val  Orson 
she  looked  a  veritable  child.  Suddenly,  she 
awoke  in  terror  to  meet  the  devil  in  his 
eyes,  and  her  lips  opened  to  cry  out 
And  then  the  spurious  minister  appeared 
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in  the  doorway,  book  in  hand,  and  an¬ 
nounced  in  artfully  unctuous  tones: 

“I  am  ready  to  join  you  young  people  in 
holy  matrimony.  Has  the  bride  any  one  to 
give  her  away?” 

Brazenly  the  Reverend  Mr.  Groves 
stepped  over  to  where  Nancy  sat  up 
affrighted  in  th«  bunk,  and  shook  a  wicked 
head  at  her.  He  took  the  girl’s  hand  and 
assisted  her  to  the  floor,  trying  to  catch 
her  eye.  But  Nancy  was  simple  enough  to 
be  deceived  by  the  borrowed  black  over¬ 
coat  and  the  borrowed  collar,  buttoned  at 
the  back,  and  the  impressive  Bible  of  the 
minister.  She  looked  up  shyly  at  the 
masterful  man  who  had  taken  her  because 
he  wanted  her,  then  kept  her  blushing  face 
turned  downward.  She  saw  nothing  of 
the  wise  glances  that  the  two  men  exchanged 
as  they  arranged  themselves  for  the  cere¬ 
mony,  after  calling  in  the  steward  to  give 
away  the  bride. 

CHAPTER.  VIII 

HOLY  W'EDLOCK 

WHILE  Groves  was  conveying  to 
Orson  by  sign,  and  with  many  a 
facial  contortion,  the  discovery  he 
had  just  made  that  the  Bible  he  had  secured 
was  in  Swedish  and  he  did  not  imderstand 
the  language,  the  girl  tried  with  native 
nicety  to  arrange  her  tom  garments. 
Nancy  had  been  reared  in  rustic  simplicity, 
of  old-fashioned  parents.  She  had  been 
terrified  at  her  abduction.  But  she  really 
did  not  want  to  die.  Nancy  Prouse  was 
young,  and  healthy,  with  bounding  pulses 
and  awakening  realization  of  sex.  Fully 
rralizing  the  tremendous  helplessness  of  a 
girl  in  the  situation  that  had  enveloped 
her,  the  promise  of  marriage  somewhat 
soothed  her.  Until  she  saw  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  the  promise  she  had  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  at  ease;  she  had  dreamed  disquiet- 
ingly  as  she  had  slept.  But  now  she  was 
satisfied  that,  even  if  she  had  been  given  no 
dioice  in  getting  a  husband,  she  was  getting 
well  out  of  a  bad  predicament  and  securing 
at  least  a  husbsmd  of  some  importance 
both  in  manhood  and  material  standing. 
She  had  seen  girls  from  the  boarding  house 
come  home  ekted  because  a  second  mate 
^  taken  them  to  a  movie.  They  had 
jeered  at  her  for  a  little  country  mouse, 
assuring  her  that  she  was  too  slow,  that  she 


might  get  a  truckman  or  a  soda  clerk  for  a 
lover,  but  never  a  he-man  or  a  man  of  sub¬ 
stance.  Now  she  felt  rather  thrilled.  And 
she  had  never  thought  Orson  particularly 
imdesirable  in  the  brief  encounters  she  had 
run  into  with  him  up  to  the  time  he  had 
bundled  her  up  in  her  skirts  and  run  off 
with  her.  Anyhow,  paramoxmt  in  Nancy’s 
thoughts  after  all  was  the  recognition  that 
she  was  helpless  in  his  hands.  Her  decision 
was  not  hard  to  come  at.  Since  there  was 
no  doubt  whatever  that  he  meant  to  enjoy 
his  game,  she  would  at  least  make  sure  of 
his  name.  She  waited  with  downcast  head 
while  Orson  rummaged  in  his  bureau  for  a 
ring.  The  steward  was  there,  grinning, 
trying  to  catch  her  eye.  He  had  heard  idl 
alraut  Val  Orson’s  little  ways  with  women. 
But  this  was  a  new  game  he  was  playing. 
Groves  stood  with  one  finger  between  the 
pages  of  his  Swedish  Bible,  also  trying  to 
convey  a  bold  and  suggestive  smirk  to  the 
girl.  Orson  had  contrived  to  make  him 
xmderstand  that  it  made  no  difference  what 
langiiage  he  got  married  in.  Groves  knew 
that  such  a  marriage  as  he  was  fitted  to  per¬ 
form  made  no  difference  anyway.  But  as 
long  as  the  girl  didn’t  know  that,  nothing 
mattered. 

“Here,  steward,  run  along  and  get  a 
galvaniz^  grummet  from  the  sailmaker. 
You  know  about  the  size  o’  the  lady’s 
finger.” 

Gravely  the  steward  took  Nancyr’s  un¬ 
resisting  hand  and  estimated  the  size.  He 
was  gone  and  back  again  with  the  galvanized 
iron  ring  in  five  minutes,  and  the  ceremony 
proceeded.  The  once  Reverend  Peter  Groves 
held  his  nose  aloft,  put  on  an  air  of  extreme 
solemnity,  and  peered  down  his  long  nose  at 
the  unintelligible  script  dancing  up  from 
the  page  at  Im  scarcely  sober  eyes. 

The  preamble  to  that  marriage  service 
was  rattled  off  at  a  rate  and  in  a  gabble 
which  precluded  the  understanding  of  one 
single  word.  But  when,  with  hand  up- 
rai^.  Groves  sonorously  asked: 

“Do  you,  Nancy  Prouse,  take  this  man 
for  your  la^ul  husband?” 

Nancy  answered  with  a  little  shiver  of 
nervousness: 

“I  do.” 

“And  do  you,  Valentine  Orson,  take  this 
woman  to  ^  your  lawful  wedded  wife,  to 
have  and  to  hold  ’til  death  do  you  part,  so 
help  3rou  God?” 

“I  do,”  grinned  Orson,  slipping  on  the 
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ring  without  further  ado  and  pushing  the 
steward  and  Groves  out  of  the  stateroom 
at  once.  Groves  attempted  to  resist.  He 
had  meant  to  kiss  that  shy  little  bride  at 
least.  If  there  was  any  fuss,  he  would  soon 
tell  her  what  her  marriage  was  worth. 

“Get  outside,”  snapped  Orson.  “Steward, 
give  this  man  a  good  hooker  o’  grog  and  let 
him  get  away  for’ard.” 

Oison  closed  his  door,  and  gathered 
Nancy  into  a  close  hug,  kissing  her  hungrily. 
The  girl  was  shivering.  She  accepted  his 
hot  kisses  with  closed  eyes.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  the  natural  pertxirbation  of  an 
innocent  girl  for  the  first  time  in  the  arms 
of  a  masterful  lover.  The  skipper  laughed 
softly,  and  released  her. 

“Don’t  be  scared,  Nancy,”  he  soothed, 
patting  her  shoulder.  “I’m  going  on  deck 
for  half  an  hour.  Cheer  up,  lass,  and  have 
a  smile  for  your  hukband  when  he  comes 
back.” 

Leaving  her,  Orson  stepped  to  the 
stairway.  At  one  side  was  the  pantry,  and 
there  were  voices  there.  The  steward  was 
saying  rough  things  to  somebody.  Orson 
sprang  over  there  at  the  sound  of  Groves’ 
insolent  retort,  and  gripped  the  clothes  of 
the  first  man  he  reached. 

“He  won’t  get  out,  cap’n,”  the  steward 
complained,  trying  to  protect  a  jug  of  rum 
with  an  enveloping  arm. 

**¥00  said  I  was  to  have  some  grog,  didn’t 
you  cap?”  Groves  countered  impudently. 

“I  gave  him  a  double  shot  aheady,”  the 
steward  cried. 

“Maybe  you’ll  have  more  modest  ideas 
when  you  shed  this,”  snarled  Orson, 
ripping  off  the  collar  that  was  buttoned  at 
the  back,  and  unbuttoning  the  borrowed 
black  overcoat  with  one  fierce  sweep.  “Get 
on  deck!” 

“Oh,  I  say.  Gappy — ”  the  rascal  began, 
putting  on  a  knowing  smile  and  attempting 
a  wink.  He  bad  never  heard  half  of  the 
truth  about  Orson,  or  he  would  never  have 
dared  that.  The  skipper’s  face  darkened. 
Without  a  word  he  sozed  Groves  by  the 
breast  of  his  shirt  with  one  hand,  and 
slapped  him  on  the  smirking  face  with  the 
open  palm  a  dozen  times  so  tremendously 
t^t  the  blood  spurted  from  nose  and  mouth 
and  the  man  hung  limp  in  the  terrific  grip 
at  his  breast. 

The  steward  stared  in  awe.  Orson 
dragged  the  man  up  the  componicmway, 
and  the  steward  followed  step  by  step,  stUl 


gazing  after  the  suddenly  awakened  terror 
until  the  deck  was  reach^  and  Orson  flung 
Groves  down  the  poop  ladder  to  the  main- 
deck  and  bellowed  for  somebody  to  come 
aft  and  take  him  away.  It  was  a  thought¬ 
ful  steward  who  went  back  to  his  pantry  bed 
with  many  recently  formed  notions  knocked 
to  the  winds. 

r[£  fog  was  still  hanging  over  the 
sea  when  Orson  got  on  deck.  The 
breeze  had  freshened  considerably, 
and  the  Kestrel  leaned  easily  to  it  as  she 
slipped  fast  through  the  small  seas.  The 
fog  moved  in  wj^  and  banks,  drifting 
athwart  the  decks  like  ghosts  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  No  lights  were  to  be  seen  about  the 
ship  other  tb^  the  very  faint  binnacle  glow 
and  a  glow  which  was  a  lighter  shadow 
rather  than  a  light  coming  up  through  the 
frosted  glass  of  the  skylight  in  the  captain’s 
stateroom.  Orson  sinil^  a  little  when  he 
passed  that  skylight;  but  his  attention 
thereafter  while  he  was  on  deck  was  all  for 
his  beloved  old  ship.  Listening  intently, 
he  tried  to  detect  any  soimd  which  might 
indicate  neighbors.  The  foghorn  he  had 
heard  on  the  lighthouse  bad  long  been  left 
astern;  for  the  ship  sailed  like  a  witch  in 
the  smooth  water  and  already  the  patent  log 
rotator  was  spinning  with  gratifying  whin. 

A  glance  at  the  log  and  compass  showed 
sufficient  ofl^g  gained  to  dispose  of  any 
chance  of  a  shore  boat  overtaking  the  ship. 
That  "course  was  not  the  course  for  the 
Horn;  and  Val  Orson  had  designs  on  another 
record.  He  cmtly  ordered  a  change  of 
course  more  to  the  southward,  and  bade 
the  mate  have  the  side  lights  put  in  the 
screens. 

“Brace  the  yards  up.  Mister,  and  get  the 
skysails  and  flying  jib  on  her,”  he  ordered. 
“Watch  the  steering,  and  watch  the 
weather.  I  don’t  want  sail  taken  off  until  I 
say  so.  You  can  pile  on  sail  all  you  want. 
And  keep  the  men  jumping.  Make  the 
swine  sweat  until  there’s  no  fight  left  in 
’em.” 

WITH  a  last  glance  around,  the 
skipp>er  stepped  into  the  com* 
panionway  chartroom.  As  he  laid ' 
his  ruler  across  the  chart,  and  reached  up  U> 
the  book  rack  for  Maury’s  passage  book,  his 
eyes  darkened  with  a  fervor  greater  than 
mere  sex  passion.  He  had  left  a  brand  new 
bride,  fre^  and  shy,  innocent  and  trembling, 
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with  every  intention  of  making  his  absence 
and  her  loneliness  as  brief  as  possible. 
Now,  poring  over  the  track  chart,  casting  a' 
mental  line  over  the  route  recommended  by, 
the  great  navigator,  he  had  but  one  aim  in 
the  world,  which  was  to  drive  the  old 
Kestrel  to  another  record  which  would  fade 
the  last  one  into  utter  insignificance. 

For  an  hour  he  sat  there,  calculating 
winds  and  currents,  estimating  whether  ex¬ 
tra  distance  sailed  to  find  a  go<^  wind  would 
be  justified  when  the  wind  was  found. 
Under  the  gimbaled  lamp  he  saw  the  bulk¬ 
head  worki^  with  the  stress  of  the  mizzen¬ 
mast.  The  old  ship  vibrated,  trembled 
with  the  power  of  her  tremendous  sail  pres¬ 
sure.  Every  part  of  her  old  frame  groaned 
and  protested.  Had  there  been  a  heavier 
sea  running,  the  elemental  sounds  would 
have  muted  most  of  her  complainings. 
Orson  knew  what  the  old  ship  was  saying. 
But  the  old  ship,  like  every  other  thing  or 
creature,  must  yield  to  the  terrific  driving 
force  which  was  the  will  of  Val  Orson.  His 
teeth  gleamed  in  the  lamplight.  With  sure 
pencil  he  traced  the  course  he  had  decided 
<m.  If  winds,  weather,  and  human  en¬ 
deavor  could  not  keep  her  to  that  line,  then 
she  must  be  kept  there  by  his  own  sleepless 
vigilance  and  consiunmate*  seamanship. 

He  had  been  away  more  than  an  hour 
when  at  last  he  opened  the  stateroom 
door  and  brought  his  thoughts  back  to 
his  bride. 

CHAPTER  IX 

TESTING  A  HARD  CASE 

By  noon  of  the  next  daytheXes^ef 
was  flying  south  with  rainbows  of 
spray  jewi^  about  her  bows.  Orson 
had  b^  up  on  deck  half  a  dozen  times 
during  the  night  to  mark  her  progress,  and 
each  time  he  appeared  his  alert  perception 
found  some  snoall  alteration  of  trim  which, 
followed  out  at  his  order,  mended  the  ship’s 
speed.  At  dawn  he  was  out  again,  and  the 
l^un  gave  him  his  sea-watec..  bath  from 
the  headpump  hose.  Among  the  gang  with 
the  deck-scrubbing  brooms  were  many 
bruised  faces.  Not  many  dared  scowl 
^e  Orson  stood  there  in  his  naked  mascu¬ 
line  splendor  with  the  hissing  brine  cas¬ 
cading  about  him.  But  many  a  battered 
face  lifted  and  grinned  vidou^y  as  his 
^tening  back  rose  up  the  poop  ladder. 


Among  the  gang  were  the  two  bold  young¬ 
sters  who  meant  to  see  how  tough  a  bucko 
Val  Orson  was.  They  had  thoughtful 
faces.  The  crew  of  the  Kestrel  was  more 
numerous  than  ever  before,  which  was  food 
for  thought.  None  of  the  forecastle  crowd 
would  ever  understand  the  pride  that  urged 
Orson  to  run  his  wages  accoimt  perilously 
near  to  the  line  of  average  loss  in  order  that 
his  grand  old  clipper  might  be  driven  to  the 
last  knot  of  spe^  obtainable  through  man 
power.  And  Norris  and  Godwin,  b^eving 
as  they  did  of  Orson,  could  not  at  present 
conceive  of  such  a  man  nursing  a  love  for  an 
andent  sailing  ship  that  would  rise  superior 
to  any  other  consideration  on  earth.  They 
had  seen  something  since  sailing,  and  b^an 
to  understand  a  little  how  Oison  worked. 
But,  full  of  the  bubbling  concdt  of  imbroken 
youth,  they  refused  to  see,  yet,  the  efficacy 
of  such  methods  in  any  case  such  as  their 
own.  And  the  greater  the  crew  the  greater 
the  chance  that,  some  time  soon,  there 
would  be  a  showdown  in  the  wake  of  such 
tactics  as  Orson  had  followed  so  far. 

At  six  o’dock  Nancy  Prouse  appeared  on 
deck,  and  a  good  many  pairs  of  eyes  turned 
her  way.  She  seemed  a  little  timorous  as 
she  stepped  out  upon  the  heavy  deck  and 
fdt  the  strong  breeze  on  her  che^.  Orson 
had  dressed,  and  was  scanning  every  bit  of 
the  ship’s  tall  rigging  through  his  binoculars. 
The  second  mate  stood  by,  already  red  in 
the  face  from  the  scathing  little  criticisms 
that  Orson  let  fall. 

“Put  the  men  to  work  aloft  and  let  the 
decks  go,’’  Orson  snapped  at  last.  “Don’t 
ever  let  me  find  a  broken  seizing  or  a  roband 
mis.sing  again.  This  ship  can  sail.  If  she 
don’t  it’s  up  to  you  and  the  mate.  A  use¬ 
less  mate  don’t  belong  aft.  Understand?” 

Ringlin  had  been  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Norris  and  Godwin,  until  the  ejxsode  behind 
the  mill.  Now  he  received  the  scarcely 
veiled  threat  of  disrating  without  showing 
more  than  a  respectful  acquiescence.  And 
when  Orstm  left  him  to  go  into  the  chart- 
room  again,  giving  Nancy  no  more  attention 
than  if  she  1^  been  a  dockyard  bollard  in¬ 
stead  of  a  rosy  cheeked  girl  with  blowy  hair 
looking  as  if  she  might  react  very  pleasantly 
to  a  s^e,  Ringlin  roared  to  the  bosun  to 
knock  off  washing  down  decks  and  to  send 
men  aloft  on  ea^  of  the  three  masts  to 
overhaul  all  robands  and  service.  Water 
disappeared  from  the  weathered  old  planks 
quiddy.  Age  made  the  wood  receptive. 
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Ammdi  ^rster  soaked  m  as  dned  eff.  lU- 
ifdy  tlie  ■CBipenter  ^ras  dranpiag  amay 
wiA  oAdag  koB  asd  mallet  to  t^ten  the 
seams  around  the  coamings  of  the  fore 
hatch,  lie  had  noticed  that  leak  nhen 
battening  down  dm  hatches  before  sailing. 
Men  tripled  hnnard  with  the  brooms  ai^ 
squeegees,  to  get  supplied  with  marline  and 
ropeyams  for  the  new  70b;  and  Nonis  and 
G^win  ran  bade  aft  well  ahead  of  ^  rest 
of  the  gang,  cuiioiis  to  take  a  nearer  vkwr  of 
dm  ^  in  th^dight  whom  they,  had  seen 
cariM  aboard  in  a  bundle  at  night. 

Nancy  smiled  as  they  grinned  at  her. 
After  hre  terrois,  the  brilliant  morning  was 
areviver,  and  the  novdty  of  being  on  a  ship 
in  the  nddst  of  a  ^ordess  sea  {leased  her 
Moaple  mind.  Her  sturdy  body  and  leapii^ 
Uo^  wme  stdhnent  guarantees  against  see- 
sickness;  Nancy’s  imaginatiem  was  scarcely 
powerhd  enough  to  make  her  ill  against  the 
bnbUing  faeaMiiness  of  her  body.  And  a 
great  <d  illness,  at  sea  as  ashore,  is  due 

to  imagniation.  The  two  sailors  8tei^)ed 
over  to  the  miszen  raging  with  their  mar¬ 
line  and  ropeyams.  They  had  almost  to 
toodi  her  as  they  climbed  to  the  slseeipde. 

^‘Mlss,  it  won^  do  hn  ns  to  be  seen  tahdng 
to  yon,  but  if  you’re  in  trouble  sing  out. 
WeTl  be  widi  you,”  Norris  told  her  ina  low 
tone.  Godwin  nodded  agreement.  The 
girl’s  big  eyes  fdlowed  them  aloft.  She  had 
a»  idea  what  they  were  talking  abfxit. 
Orson  came  from  the  dmrtroom,  not  to  join 
her,  but  to  watch  how  hk  dup  was  bearing 
herself,  and  I^mcy  went  to  hun  and  put  a 
hand  on  his  arm,  lookii^iipathimin  hmo- 
ceat  puapitement. 

^There  isn^  goii^  to  be  any  trouble,  is 
there?”  she  aA^. 

‘T'TOubte?”  he  echoed,  with  lifting  brows. 
“What’s  put  trouble  in  your  bead,  gM?” 

“Those  two  men  up  there — ”  pointing 
alolt  to  the  mizzen  topgallant  yard — ^“said 
if  I  was  in  troubfe  to  sing  out  and  they 
woald  come  tome.” 

Oiaon  worea  ^nn  expression  as  he  identi- 
ied  the  two  men.  Not  many  mbuites  ago 
he  had  caught  s^t  of  Groves,  hk  face  iSi 
hmkfd  and  awoksn,  and  the  swelling  and 
the  bruises  had  not  been  enough  to  a^lly 
dkgaise  the  sinkter  threat  m  that  hme.  It 
was  not  a  very  stiff  prcdilem  to  figure  out 
that  there  nri^t  he  a  connectiDn  between 
that  tApwajn  cm  Groves’  fane  and  the 
haU  pi'idhr  of  hi^  from  tiie  tan  sailan. 
Undoubtedly  the  rascally  eK-pation  had  told 


tewhrieforecKtle  of  the  marriage.  That 
mean  little  to  the  men  in  general. 
Tl^  would  probafafy  tlnnk  it  a  hu^  jc^e. 
But  men  eff  caliber  of  Norris  and  Godwin 

wDidd  be  likely  to  place  more  value  upon 
the  news. 

“Listen  to  your  husband,  Nancy,”  Orson 
replied,  patting  her  hand  as  it  lay  on  his 
slreve,  “there  won’t  be  any  trouble  that’ll 
troul^  you.  If  yrou  ever  fed  like  singing 
out  for  h^,  riiout  to  me.  I’ll  handle  all  the 
tremble  in  tiik  dnp.  Run  bdow  now  and 
set  the  table  for  breakfast.” 


WIEN  the  men  came  down  from 
aloft  for  breakfast  at  right  bells, 
Orson  stocxl  at  the  mizzen  pinrail 
uidil  Godwin  and  Norris  reached  the  deck. 
Theypassedboldlybyhim.  Theyndgfat  easi¬ 
ly  have  gone  down  by  another  way;  there 
were  mizzen  stays  thatian  down  to  main, 

and  swarming  either  of  them  was  no  diffi¬ 
cult  job  for  a  sailor.  But  these  youths  were 
full  of  the  tmehastened  cockiness  tiiat  takes 
no  heed  of  mere  warnings.  They  glanced 
at  the  skipper  as  they  pa»ed  him.  He  said 
no  wend  to  them;  hkiace  wascold  and  dis- 
interested;  but  they  nH»t  have  ouigfat  some- 
thh^in  hk  eyes  in  that  pBssmg  ^nce  thqr 
gave  him,  for  they  hnn^  down  the  poop 
ladder  and  along  the  maindeck  with  their 
eyes  set  straight  ahead  of  them  and  no 
speech  (XI  their  lips. 

Long  before  noon  that  first  day  at  sea  the 
unhappy  crew  of  the  Kestrel  received  a  fair 
intimation  of  how  the  voyage  must  go. 
The  breeze  that  had  banished  the  fog  in  the 
night  and  sent  the  old  ship  groaning  ±rou^ 
leaping,  sparkling  seas,  grew  to  a  whistli^ 
half  gale  in  the  fenenoem  watch.  Mr.  Ma^ 
tin  uneasily  watched  hk  flying  kites  as  the 
sprays  sh^hed  across  the  heeling  decks. 
Val  Orson  only  watched  the  log,  and  the 
trim  of  hk  yards.  There  were  moments 
when  tiie  lee  waterways  were  afoam  with 
green  seas,  and  the  scuppers  spouted  thick 
jets  of  bri^  half-way  across  the  deck.  Tfae 
ancient  spars  creaked  and  sriiipped.  They 
were  kept  standing  more  by  the  rigidly  at¬ 
tended  gear  than  any  of  their  remaining 
sturdiness  dt  fiber.  Theskysaik and royak, 
fi3dng  jib  and  upper  staysails  between  masts 
were  of  wady  sanli^.,  ready  to  ei- 
plode  into  kicking  libbed.  All  through 
the  foaming  chpper  was  a  ateady,  riiythmk 
thrumming  of  stress  that  was  almost  at  the 
breaking  point. 
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''Mister  Martin,  she’ll  do  better  than 
this,”  Orson  said  after  lo^  scrutiny. 
“Check  in  the  upper  yards  a  trifle,  and  take 
in  the  flying  jib.”  Martin’s  eyes  glistened.  . 
Here  was  the  notorious  sail  carrier,  Val 
Orson,  talking  of  taking  in  a  sail  while  the 
sun  still  shone.  But  Orson  was  not  yet 
done:  "Too  much  headsail  buries  the  lee 
bow  and  holds  her  back.  Remember  that 
in  future.” 

There  was  a  half  hour  when  Orson  never 
left  the  log  dial  after  the  changes  had  been 
made.  The  ship  was  surely  making  a  half 
knot  more  speed.  She  was  also  showing  it 
by  the  shrill  squealing  of  stanchions  and 
bulkheads.  Getting  on  to  eight  bells,  when 
Orson  got  his  sextant  for  the  meridian  ob¬ 
servation,  Chips  emerged  from  his  berth 
with  the  sounding  rod  and  line,  to  sound 
the  well.  The  second  mate  stood  in  the 
chart  room  ready  to  relieve  the  deck.  There 
were  no  assistant  navigators  on  that  flying 
Kestrel.  Orson  permitted  neither  Martin 
nor  Ringlin  to  meddle  with  the  reckoning. 
What  would  happen  if  he  were  taken  sick,  or 
had  the  sort  of  accident  such  a  man  is  very 
likely  to  have  with  such  a  crew,  never  both¬ 
ered  the  skipper.  He  possessed  the  spirit 
that  makes  commanders  of  men.  Many  a 
time  had  a  crew  watched  Val  Orson  grow 
thinand  haggard  with  gripping  illness  bom  of 
bad  weather  and  weariness;  the  chance  they 
had  watched  for  had  never  come  yet;  Orson 
might  bum  himself  up,  but  as  long  as  one 
^rk  remained  alight  in  his  vitals  he  would 
so  continue  to  bla^  to  the  eternal  defeat 
of  his  enemies.  That  spirit  urged  him 
to  be  the  sole  keeper  of  the  ship’s  rec¬ 
koning. 

While  he  stood,  hack  watch  in  hand,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  sun  to  come  to  meridian,  sighting 
through  his  sextant  tube  every  minute  as 
time  ^ew  near.  Chips  knelt  at  the  sounding 
amidships,  staring  aft  full  of  some 
great  matter  of  ship’s  business  yet  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  out  with  it  before  the  skipper  or- 
doed  eight  bells  to  be  made.  But  ^e  mo¬ 
ment  O^n  had  signalled  to  the  mate  to 
strike  the  bell,  and  the  four  mellow  double 
strokes  had  cl^ged  out  on  the  mshing  air. 
Chips  got  to  ^  feet,  gathered  up  his 
dtalked  and  jointed  rod,  and  staggered  aft 
ss  fast  as  his  nervous  knees  would  carry  him. 
Orson  entered  the  chart  room  without  giv¬ 
ing  Chips  a  glance.  It  was  the  mate  to 
^om  the  report  was  made: 

“She'gmsta  started  a  butt,  or  opened  a 


seam,  or  somepin!  There’s  two  foot  o* 
water,  took  on  midship  swing,  too.” 

“When  did  you  sound  last?” 

“Eight  bells  this  momin’.  I  believe 
she’s  wide  open!” 

Mr.  Martin  met  the  eye  of  the  second  mate, 
and  grinned  sourly.  Ri^lin  was  looking  aloft 
at  the  aacking  canvas  when  he  was  not  shoot- 
‘ng  furtive  glances  through  the  chartroom 
« .ov  r  at  the  skipper  over  the  chart  table. 

“It’s  Mr.  Ri^lin’s  watch.  Report  to 
him.  Chips,”  said  the  mate,  and  took  him¬ 
self  off  Wow  out  of  the  way.  Chips  was 
for  taking  the  report  to  the  skipper  in  per¬ 
son;  but  Ringlin  knew  enough  to  prevent 
that.  He  turned  Chips  toward  the  ladder. 

"Get  for’ard  and  I’ll  send  a  pumping- 
gang  to  you,”  he  said.  “You  and  Wun 
spell  each  other  while  you  get  yetdinner.” 

Chips  trotted  forward  growling  about 
leaky  ships.  The  second  mate  waited  for 
Orson  to  finish  his  calculations  and  prick  off 
the  ship’s  p>osition.  But  the  skipper  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  with  the  chart,  took  down 
an  old  record  book  and  began  to  study  the 
daily  runs  of  the  ship  that  had  made  the 
record  he  was  out  to  beat.  Two  feet  of 
water  on  a  level  floor  was  serious,  and  Mr. 
Ringlin  meant  to  ^read  the  responsibility. 

“Chips  reports  two  feet  o’  water  in  the 
well,  and  making  fast,  sir,”  he  spoke  through 
the  door. 

“Start  the  pumps.” 

“Take  in  sjiil,  sir?” 

“Yes,  if  you’re  tired  o’  living  aft!  You’ve 
got  men  enough  to  pump  her  around  the 
Horn.  Make  ’em  sweat.” 

Orson  returned  to  his  book.  Something 
occurred  to  him. 

“Where’s  that  Greek?”  he  asked. 

“For’ard,  sir.  Too  sick  to  tum-to.” 

“Bring  him  aft  and  make  him  steer.  One 
arm’s  enough  in  this  ladies’  weather.  IH 
tell  a  man  when  he’s  to  lay  up.” 

A  LL  the  afternoon  watch  the  pumps 

/-A  clanked  out  their  harsh  refrain,  and 
X  A.  the  water  gushed  across  the  deck 
steadily.  Into  the  first  dogwatch  the  curs- 
Jng  men  pumped,  and  then  the  pump 
"sucked  at  last.  There  had  been  no  song  to 
lighten  the  labor.  There  had  been  much 
throaty  growling.  When  the  men  came  on 
deck  for  the  first  dogwatch  and  found  they 
had  still  to  pump,  there  was  something 
more  than  growling.  Groves  led  a  threat¬ 
ening  chorus. 
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“You  fdlows  let  him  ride  you  this  eariy, 
and  youH  snefl  bdl  aH  die  passage!  Make 
him  take  in  saQ.** 

*‘A11  right,  you  go  tefl  him,”  came  die  re¬ 
tort  from  one  man  ^ose  features  had  been 
improved  on  during  the  night  by  the  dap¬ 
per’s  handiwork. 

"Leave  it  to  me,  if  you’re  not  men 
enough,”  sneered  Groves,  with  a  sly  glance 
at  Norris.  Godwin  had  gone  aft  to  relieve 
the  whed.  He  was  now  coming  foriard 
again,  leaving  the  Gre^  to  steer  another 
watch  with  one  atm. 

"She’s  a  hdler  all  rig^t,”  Godwin  an¬ 
nounced,  taking  his  kce  at  the  pump 
brakes  and  lodi^  aft  reflectively.  “Ihat 
dago  has  steered  four  hours  now,  and  will 
stand  another  two  if  not  more,  without 
making  a  peep.  Ought  to  see  his  eyes 
though.” 

WEN,  midway  through  the  first 
dogwatch,  tire  water  was  all  out  of 
the  diip,  the  men  were  driven  a 
weary  round  of  halyards  and  dieets  and 
braces,  taking  watch  tackles  and  strops  to 
sweat  up  gear  already  twanging  taut.  And 
the  sea  svorled  about  th«r  1^  in  the  water¬ 
ways,  the  sprays  struck  them  Hce  shots 
whole  flattemng  the  jibs  on  the  forecastle 
head.  They  were  wet  through  and  sore- 
handed  when  at  last  they  went  to  their 
miserable  forecastle  for  supper.  Breakfast 
and  dinner  had  been  eaten  almost  without 
noticing  what  they  ate.  Hunger  was  a 
sauce  to  some;  a  hangover  opposed  appetite 
in  the  rest.  But  now  they  were  to  dliover 
just  what  the  JTcstrrTr  fare  was  to  be.  A 
young  hand  carried  along  the  mess  kids  and 
coffee  pot.  And  the  men  stood  around  and 
glared  at  the  unhealthy  slices  of  the  same 
odd  salt  junk  they  had  left  at  dmner  time. 
Ihat,  with  hardtack,  and  bitter,  muddy 
coffee  was  their  evening  meal  after  a  day  of 
back-breaking  work. 

"Danmed  if  Fd  stand  it,”  said  Groves, 
and  added  after  a  pause,  "if  Iwas  hungry.” 

‘*What’d  you  do?”  Norris  inquired  with 
curiosity. 

'Td  take  it  aft  and  &ce  thefMd  Man  with 
it,  I  was  &e  some  of  you  good  little  lads 
who  didn’t  get  thumped  yet  Somebody 
whispered  to  me  once  that  you  and  your 
mate  there  rii^ped  in  this  hellshq>  to  see 
■  what  Val  Orson  was  made  of.  Fll  Aow  you 
uhat  he’s  made  of  as  soon  as  my  firee  comes 
back  to  normal.  If  that  kidnapping  swine 


hadn’t  knocked  my  teeth  crocked,  Fd  want 
stqjper,  and  Fd  show  you  how  to  get  it 
But  you  windbags — ” 

“I^’s  go  and  brace  him,”  said  Godwin, 
gathering  up  the  nress  kid.  "Who’s  com- 
mg?” 

“Here.  You  don’t  want  nobody  else,” 
cried  the  inevitable  sea  lawyer,  hastily 
searching  through  his  bunk  and  producing 
a  booklet.  “Here’s  the  lawful  scale  o’ 
perwisions,  all  wrote  down.  Show 
him  that,  diummy.  He  daresn’t  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  yer.  If  he  do,  we’ll  all  come  aft 
when  you  sing  out,  won’t  we  mates?” 

Norris  and  Godwin  went  aft  with  the 
meat,  which  thus  early  in  the  voyage  of¬ 
fended  the  evening  air  in  spite  of  the  breeze. 
Orson  had  economized  on  stores  in  order  to 
provide  one  or  two  mcwe  men.  He  had 
enough  of  a  sort  to  adhere  to  the  1^1  ra¬ 
tion;  but  it  was  close  cutting,  and  nobody 
knew  better  than  he  that  the  tet  days  of  the 
voyage  were  certain,  the  last  days  most  un- 
certmn.  He  had  seen  the  two  men  come 
aft,  and  when  they  halted  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  he  met  them  at  the  top. 

CHAPTER  X 

"IHE  devil’s  FATHEE” 

TERE  was  something  almost  mys- 
terious  in  the  manner  of  Orson’s 
disarming  that  complaint.  As  he 
met  the  two  men,  Nancy  and  the  steward 
emerged  from  the  cabin  companionway, 
each  with  a  dish,  and  started  toward  tte 
galley.  Orson  halted  them. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  he  inquired  dvilly 
of  the  men. 

“Hus!”  retorted  Godwin,  thrusting  for¬ 
ward  his  mess  kid  with  the  aronoatic  slices 
of  hard  beef.  Godwin  was  short  of  temper 
in  face  of  the  skipper’s  supreme  poise.  He 
had  expected  an  outburst;  and  was  met  with 
polite  words.  “This  ain’t  what  we  signed 
on  for,  and  you  know  it.” 

Orsra  looked  into  the  kid,  smdled  at  the 
beef,  and  beckoned  Nancy  over.  And  he 
talked  meanwhile,  quietly,  without  heat. 

"I  fot^t  that  you  two  men  mj^t  remem¬ 
ber  signing  on.  My  mistake.  But  as  for 
the  fo^,  yon  have  the  same  as  I  have  aft 
Here,  Nancy,  show  ’em  our  bed.  D’ye 
see,  men,  iFs  afl  out  o*  one  cask.  Oi^ 
one  sort  o’  stores  in  my  rinp.  Fair  sharings 
and  no  favors.  But  I  tcM  die  doctor  to 
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nake  hash  for  you.  The  stooard  and  my 
wife  is  TOing  to  make  hash  for  the  cabin 
now.  If  you  want  hash  instead  of  cold  beef, 
see  the  doctor,  m’lads.  Lay  for’ard,  now, 
and  don’t  start  trouble  bdore  it’s  due. 
Run  along,  Nancy,  lass,  and  hurry  our 
supper.” 

Nancy  led  the  steward  down  the  ladder 
past  the  malcontents  with  an  air  which  she 
might  previously  have  worn  had  she  been 
suddenly  promoted  to  the  managership  of 
the  boarding  house  she  served  in. 

The  two  bold  sailor  lads  stared  around 
after  her  in  a  sort  of  mystified  daze.  The 
girl  api>eared  so  palpably  sure  of  herself,  so 
content  with  her  position,  and  the  steward 
trotted  so  docilely  after  her  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  that  boozy  ex-parson- 
jailbird-seaman  had  told  truth,  or  simply 
started  a  stirabout  of  trouble  for  them. 
And  if  Orson  spoke  truth  about  ordering  the 
cook  to  make  hash  for  the  forecastle,  the 
backbone  of  their  complaint  was  broken; 
the  mere  aroma  of  deepwater  salt  horse  was 
no  cause  for  war;  made  into  hash  even  the 
least  tasty  of  salt  meat  could  be  made 
palatable  to  hungry  sailors. 

rlEY  turned  and  took  the  beef  to  the 
galley.  Inside  they  found  the  doctor 
fuming,  his  small  kitchen  occupied 
by  a  blushingly  anxious  bride  and  a  fussily 
eager  steward  grinding  up  meat  and  onions 
and  potatoes. 

“Here,  Doctor!”  growled  Norris,  shoving 
in  the  b^  kids  and  almost  knocking  the 
cook’s  nose  with  the  rim.  “Old  Man  says 
the  fo’c’s’tle  gets  hash  out  o’  this.  Get 
a  move  on  with  it.” 

“Tell  th’  Old  Man  to  come  and  make  his 
blessed  hash!”  snapped  the  doctor.  “You 
can  see  how  much  chance  I  got.” 

“That’s  yer  own  funeral,”  Godwin  cut  in 
shortly.  “The  order  was  to  give  us  hash 
for  supper.  You  gave  us  cold  boss  and 
hardtack.  If  hash  ain’t  for’ard  in  an  hour 
you’ll  have  yer  ears  burning.  And  you’U 
bring  it  along  yerself,  too,  savee?  No  able 
seaman’s  going  to  use  up  his  dogwatch 
trotting  back’ards  and  forrards  over  your 
damned  laziness.  “Shake  ’em  up  now.” 

Giving  Nancy  a  sharply  inquisitive  glance 
as  they  left,  the  two  sailors  tramped  forward 
to  tell  their  mates  that  hash  was  the  net  re¬ 
sult  of  their  embassy,  or  would  be  when  it 
was  delivered.  More  growling  greeted  the 
report  than  it  would  seem  a  few  pieces  of 


rank  beef  warranted.  But  then  it  was 
ever  the  deep-waterman’s  sacred  privilege 
to  growl;  and  since  they  might  no  longer 
growl  at  the  nature  of  the  supper,  they  per¬ 
force  growled  at  the  delay. 

“Did  you  tell  ’im  all  about  the  lawful 
’lowance  like  I  told  yer?”  the  sea  lawyer 
wanted  to  know. 

“Hell!  I’ll  wager  they  didn’t  go  to  him 
at  all,  but  bribed  the  doctor  into  making 
hash,”  the  biting  voice  of  Groves  bn^e  in 
from  the  gloom  of  his  forward  bunk. 

“Never  you  mind  what  way  we  wangled 
it,”  snapp^  Godwin,  rummaging  for  his  pipe 
and  lighting  the  dottle.  “Hash’ll  be  go^ 
for  your  loose  teeth  anyway.  Maybe  you 
won’t  have  so  many  loose  teeth  at  that  if 
you  keep  on  yapping.” 

“That’s  interestin’,”  sneered  Groves. 
**How  come?” 

“You’ll  have  ’em  knocked  out.” 

“The  law  sez  no  knockin’  a  bloke  about, 
and  that  goes  fer  for’ard  as  well  as  aft,  me 
lads,”  the  sea  lawyer  stated  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  one  trying  to  make  an  impression 
upon  men  who  might  possibly  at  some  time 
be  tempted  to  do  some  knocking  about 
upon  himself.  Sea  lawyers  have  sailed  the 
seas  since  the  seas  were  sailed;  and  more 
than  a  fair  proportion  of  them  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  rough  shipmates  whose 
respect  for  the  law  did  not  extend  to  ama¬ 
teur  exponents  of  it. 

Norris  and  Godwin  smoked  their  pipes 
and  ignored  the  little  oracle.  They  did 
not  ship  in  the  old  Kestrel  to  start  a  fore¬ 
castle  fracas;  and  the  object  of  their  real 
interest  rather  disarmed  them  by  his  unex¬ 
pectedness  than  awed  them  by  his  terrors. 
Furthermore,  they  were  not  trouble  makers. 
When  they  vowed  that  their  reason  for 
wishing  to  sign  on  in  the  Kestrel  was  to  see 
for  themselves  just  how  tough  a  shipmaster 
had  to  be  to  earn  such  a  name  as  Val  Orson 
had  got,  they  told  the  simple  truth.  They 
were  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  sea.  For 
years  they  had  shipp>ed  together  or  not  at  all. 
They  fought  on  occasion  with  a  joyous 
verve  that  carried  the  fight  out  of  the  class 
of  a  fight  into  the  realms  of  Olympian  sport. 
About  the  only  times  they  sailed  a  traverse 
apart  were  those  moments  of  dalliance  with 
the  ladies  of  the  seaports,  and  when  they 
came  upon  a  boxing  tournament  in  their 
wanderings.  A  girl  was  a  one  man  affair, 
anyhow.  A  boxing  contest  might  develop 
into  a  final  between  them;  and  Godwin  and 
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Ifonis  had  never  fought  each  odto,  nor 
wanted  to,  mice  the  memoraMe  saflortown 
figikt  that  had  hroug^  them  together. 

As  they  smoked,  they  can^t  each  odier's 
eye,  and  a  faint  smirk  mi^t  have  been 
trandated  into  a  grin  of  understanding  by 
intimates.  Daylight  still  poured  throud 
the  door,  and  the  slight  overhang  of  the 
foTBcastle-head  break  kept  the  fly^  sprays 
from  entering  with  the  Ught.  The  fore¬ 
castle  was  tfomderous  with  the  thud  and 
roar  of  seas.  OutsMe  the  door  was  the 
great  wet  arch  of  the  foresail  foot,  dripping, 
booming  with  wind.  Crashing  seas  burst 
agunst  the  dipper’s  rushing  bows,  and 
great  dieets  of  wat^  flew  up  and  athwart 
the  dedcs.  The  ^y  was  as  brilliantly  blue 
as  new  Easter  silk,  and  hdd  no  direat  of  ill 
weather.  Yet  the  Kesfrd  groaned  through 
all  her  frames;  the  decks  worked;  what  the 
condition  would  be  when  she  fought  the 
vicious  seas  of  Cape  Stiff  was  a  piroblem. 
A  tridde  of  water  ran  across  the  floor  be¬ 
tween  Godwin  and  Norris,  and  they  both 
sought  the  source  with  theur  eyes.  There 
was  no  leakage  at  the  deck  beams,  which 
was  wonderful;  but  the  leak  was  seen  to 
start  at  the  eyes  of  the  ship,  which  was  dis¬ 
quieting.  forward  where  the  ceiling 

not  carry  across  the  timbers  dear  to  the 
stem,  that  trickle  of  water  started.  It  was 
wen  aberve  water-Bne,  except  when  the  sh^ 
plunged  into  a  sea.  Watching  dosdy, 
every  dive  the  dipper  took  could  be  seen  to 
bring  in  a  spurt  of  water.  Some  of  it  went 
down  between  the  timbers;  some  trickled 
across  the  forecastle  flcxir. 

Nothing  in  that  to  alarm  the  ordinary 
forecastle  hand.  Besides,  supper  was  now 
long  overdue.  Men  grumbl^.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  comment  unguardedly  about  a  cer- 
tam  pair  o'  young  know-alls  who  took  it  upon 
themsrives  to  carry  the  grub  aft  to  complain, 
and  now  all  hands  had  to  wait  for  their  sup¬ 
per  until  they  woe  too  hungry  to  smoke. 

But  they  had  little  time  to  follow  that 
line,  for  the  doctor  came  dodging  forward 
between  ^rays,  carrying  a  mess  kid  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  dir^  apron.  His  face  was  black 
with  more  than  grime.  The  glance  he  shot 
at  Norris  and  G^win  as  he  passed  by  them 
was  doquent  enough  to  need  no  words. 
Thqr  grinned  in  cheerful  response  and 
join^  the  rest  of  the  hungry  gang  with 
qmons  and  plates.  The  first  man  had  put 
hs  ^)oon  weU  around  a  fine  big  lun^  of 
hash,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  work  it  so 


that  he  cxmld  get  more  than  his  whack 
wi^out  being  detected.  The  cook,  never 
ceased  growfing  until  he  left  the  door  again, 
and  thm  he  growled  harder  all  the  way 
badr  to  the  g^ey.  But  before  he  reached 
that  haven  of  security  and  warmth  the 
hail  {>ealed  forth  from  the  poop^ 

‘*StaTt  the  pumps  again,  Chips!  Qet  all 
hands  on  it  and  rattle  her  free.” 

For  a  moment  there  was  ominous  silence 
in  the  forecastle.  The  man  at  the  hash 
kid  crammed  his  mouth  full,  and  the  next 
man  dug  into  the  mass  with  his  spoon,  steal¬ 
ing  a  mouthful  without  putting  it  on  his 
own  plate  first.  Godwin  reached  forward 
and  knocked  the  man’s  spoon  from  his  hand; 
and  the  sea  lawyer  howled  angrily: 

“They  cam’t  do  it!  They  ain’t  got  the 
right  to  starve  us!  The  law  sez — ” 

“Shake  a  1^!  All  hands  to  the  pumps! 
Come  on,  lads,  if  3mu  start  a  song  you’ll 
have  her  free  in  half  an  hour.  Rise  and 
shine,  m’  lads!’’  Chips  and  the  bosun  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  doorway,  puffing  the  last  few 
mouthfuls  of  smoke  from  their  pipes  before 
turning  to  woA.  Cursing,  the  men  fol¬ 
lowed  them  to  the  pumps. 

“Somebody  start  a  song,”  Chips  urged, 
kneeling  down  with  his  sounding  rod. 
“Now  me  lads.  Give  us  Sally  Brown.” 

“Give  yer  a  thick  ear,  y’  Woody  wood 
spoiler!”  snarled  the  man  who  had  stolen 
the  hash,  his  lips  bleerfing  from  a  spoon  cut 
He  was  not  sure  enough  of  himself  yet  to 
tackle  the  man  who  had  hit  that  from 
his  hand. 

“Come  on,  sons.  Sooner  it’s  done  the 
sooner  we  eat  cold  hash,”  shouted  Norris, 
and  the  pumps  began  their  monotonous, 
weary  grind  as  ni^t  came  down  cloudless, 
bright  with  stars,  windy  and  full  of  the 
strong  tang  of  the  brine  diat  flew. 

IT  WAS  an  hour  before  the  ship  was  free 
again.  Then  it  was  time  to  commence 
the  first  watch.  Men  seethed  with  dis¬ 
content.  The  Greek  came  forward  at  the 
change  of  the  watch,  having  stood  eight 
hoiirs  at  the  helm  of  flhe  flying  eloper  with 
his  one  arm.  His  teeth  were  clenched 
ti^tly,  and  he  smiled  a  fixed,  mirthless 
gnn  t^t  made  men  shiver  as  he  passed 
them  in  the  gleam  of  the  lamp.  He  had 
nodiing  to  say.  He  spooned  cold  hash  into 
his  plate  and  ate  stolkfiy.  His  eyes  were 
Uke  black  glass  with  red  specks  blown  in  at 
the  back. 
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Aft,  Val  Orson  stood  at  the  weather  rail 
bareheaded  to  the  gale.  He  had  eaten ^a 
harried  supper,  sent  Nancy  to  her  state¬ 
room,  and  returned  to  the  deck  immedi¬ 
ately.  While  the  men  ground  away  at  the 
pumps  he  listened  to  the  clank-clank,  scowl¬ 
ing  when  it  seemed  to  slacken  in  the  mo¬ 
ments  when  gangs  were  shifting.  At  every 
hidf  hour  he  read  the  log  himself.  His 
glance  at  the  compass  was  like  the  dart  of  a 
rapier.  The  Gr^  was  luckier  than  he 
knew,  in  steering  his  one-handed  trick  so 
well.  Then  the  skipper  would  enter  the 
chartroom,  and  pore  over  a  notebook 
which  was  full  of  transcribed  figures  from 
the  book  of  records.  Hour  by  hour  as  the 
night  deepened,  Orson’s  face  grew  brighter 
and  keener.  He  spoke  to  nobody.  But 
neither  did  he  curse  the  helmsman  when 
an  unexpected  sea  broke  at  the  ship’s 
quarter  and  drenched  all  on  the  poop,  Orson 
worst  of  all. 

Until  midnight  he  stood  there.  When 
the  watches  were  changed  again  he  briefly 
told  the  mate  that  the  ship  was  doing  well. 

'Tump  her  every  watch,  mister,  as  long 
as  she  strains.  She’s  an  hour  ahead  of 
record  right  now.  But  she  can’t  carry 
water.  Keep  her  free,  mister,  and  call  me 
if  it  moderates.” 

That  spanking  gale  lasted  for  three  days, 
and  men  were  too  dog-weary  with  pumping 
to  do  more  than  fling  themselves  into  wet 
bunks  all  dressed  after  their  toil  to  snatch 
a  few  precious  moments  of  rest  before  going 
to  toil  again.  Nancy  Prouse  was  a  silent 
^tator  of  the  ship’s  splendid  performance, 
and  she  cared  little  what  the  scowling  men 
who  seemed  always  pumping  water  might 
be  thinking;  her  whole  soul  was  centered  in 
that  alert,  tense  figxire  who  directed  the 
ship’s  destiny,  who  seemed  tireless,  im¬ 
pervious  to  hunger  even,  who  left  his  bed  a 
dozen  times  nightly  to  face  the  chill  wind 
so  that  his  sUp  might  lack  nothing  of 
seamanly  guidance;  centered  in  her  man. 

The  girl’s  cheeks  were  browned  above  the 
roses,  like  ripe  russet  apples.  Her  eyes  had 
the  sparkle  in  them  t^t  had  first  of  all 
attracted  Orson.  She  was  a  living,  breath¬ 
ing  model  of  good  health  and  buoyant 
spirit;  and  if  she  did  not  intrude  upon  the 
ship’s  outward  affairs  with  idle  feminine 
^tter,  it  was  because  she  was  too  rapt 
in  her  own  little  universe,  which  began  ai^ 
tnded  in  Vsd  Orson.  He  was  the  universe, 
•nd  the  lord  of  it. 


In  the  village  where  the  girl  had  been 
reared  folks  still  believed  in  God,  and  a  wife 
was  believed  to  be  under  the  obligation  to 
cleave  to  her  husband  until  death  did  them 
ppt.  She  had  been  too  brief  a  time  in  the 
bi^  dty  to  have  fallen  for  jazz  and  the 
bn^t  lights.  A  few  movie  ^ows  with  an¬ 
other  girl  about  tallied  her  experience  of 
dissipation.  When  a  love-story  was  flashed 
on  the  sheet  she  would  sit  with  clasped 
hands,  and  head  held  sideways,  sighing  for 
the  handsome  hero,  weeping  with  the  dis¬ 
illusioned  heroine,  awed  by  the  wicked 
machinations  of  the  villain. 

Now,  in  a  new  world,  she  was  living  her 
own  little  romance.  She  had  airily 
changed  her  ideas  about  the  manner  of 
her  mating.  Frightened  at  first,  she  had 
been  Ixilled  by  the  marriage  ceremony.  She 
had  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  Orson,  and  only 
regarded  him  now  with  a  sort  of  youthful 
admiration;  for  while  his  ship  sped  glori¬ 
ously  on  her  way,  Val  Orson  was  a  pleasant 
man  to  live  with.  For  a  wife,  that  is.  His 
sailors  might  and  probably  did  hold  far 
different  views.  But  toward  Nancy  he 
showed  his  better  side.'  Triie,  he  ^ke 
little;  but  he  would  stop  to  pinch  her  ear, 
or  her  cheek,  pull  her  hair  or  shake  her  with 
mock  savagery  that  was  fascinating  to  a 
girl  who  lu^  once  persuaded  herself  that  a 
cave  man  would  be  the  acme  of  lovers. 
Poor  foolish  Nancy  had  no  real  conception 
of  out-and-out  brutality.  The  little  twinges 
of  pain  Orson  caused  her  satisfied  her. 
They  were  to  her  the  real  thing.  And,  in 
other  ways  too,  Val  Orson  was  quite  the 
complete  husband.  Nancy  was  satisfied. 

r[£  breeze  died  away,  and  persisted 
for  days  as  a  tantalizing  air  with 
puffs  which  flattened  only  to  de¬ 
ceive.  The  change  worked  a  transforma¬ 
tion  in  all  the  widely  differing  elements  of 
the  crew.  While  the  pumps  required  to  be 
manned  every  watch,  men  were  so  utterly 
weary  that  they  ate  and  slept  with  tremen¬ 
dous  zest,  never  caring  that  their  food  was 
bad  or  that  their  beds  were  wet.  They  had 
no  time  for  growling  seriously. 

The  customary  growl  that  must  accom¬ 
pany  all  tasks,  and  which  was  a  sign  of 
well  being  in  them,  was  heard  at  all 
times,  l^t  the  more  subdued,  bitter 
marling  that  goes  with  the  concoction  of 
mischief  was  never  heard  while  that  old 
clipper  piled  up  the  foam  at  her  figurehead 
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aDd*  Iktxf  down  tbe  9n»  like  a  steamboat. 

Tie  matea  stood*  their  round  of  watdtes, 
and  ainea;  taking;  m  sail  was  fbibidden; 
andpuBapingaccupfed  themen’s-dme  to  the 
endUiibn'  ai  other  seanumlike  woik,  there 
was-  little  ftir  them  to  do  except  closely 
waitohing  the-  steering,  keep  the  gefu*  well 
sweated-  upj  see  that  &e  water  did  not  gain 
on  tim  pumps,  and-  keep  mental  tally  on.  the 
repaiie-whi^  would*  hwve  to  be  made  on  the 
rigging  an  soon  an  the  bteese  slack«ied 
emnigh  to  modify  the  leak. 


Orson  watchedhis^pnightandday, 

'  compering  her  progress  -with  those 
oldiecords,  snatching  time  toeat  just 
SO'  much  an  would  keep  him  alive,  sleeping 
scaroefy  that  mudi,  until  he  became  a  lean, 
bronzed,  bii^t-eyed  gaunt  fleeter  of  eternal' 
v^pance,  Inonting  every  helmsman  who 
stambledaftto  take  the  wheel.  The  Greek's 
brcAoi  um  aibwed  up  in  the  mending, 
nhkh  was  litftte  to  be  wondered'  at.  The 
man's  swulhy  ^rin  turned-  color  until  it 
was  a  nnKWy  yellow.  Hb  watched'  Orson 
-with  smoldering  eyes;  smoldering  with  the 
revived  fires  of  hatred  from  that  last  tre¬ 
mendous  voyage,  and  the  added'  fuel  of 
agonizing  mpiry  in  the  present.  Orson 
noticed  the  chimge.  He  had  masons  for 
wishing  that  Gre^  to  reoovCT  quickly  quite 
apart  from  considerations  of  work.  He 
hfui'  a  Ktde  matter  of  attempted  knifing 
to-  adjust. 

^  took  the  suffering  Gredi  bdow,  and' 
broke  the  arm  again  and  reset  it  after 
(hmc&ihg  it  with  powerful  mitiseptic  to- 
combat  die  breakmg  out  alteady  evidimt, 
and  sent  the  man  forward  with  a  stiff  shot 
of  rum  nthu  helfy.  Then-hehad'  to  laugh¬ 
ingly  reassxueNimcy,  who  stood  in  the  door 
olHler  cabin  wide-eyed^  with  horror  at  the 
crftf-blooded  opw-ation.  The  giving  of 
rtmr  pardy  assirred*  her  that  her  won^rful 
man  might  not  be  all  brute  to  his  men. 
Bbt  ft- required  five  minutes  of  his  own  cun- 
nmgcffplomacy  to  drive  the  horror  entirely 
from  hereyes. 

“He  ES  the  devil'k  ftrther!’*’  the  Gtedi 
told  the  forecastle  through  gritted  teeth’. 

And  the  breeee  fell,  the  log  no  longer 
whirred.  Otson  paced  the  poop- nervoudy, 
grmning  unpleasand>'.  The  diip-  took  less 
water,  untff  soon  she  needed  pumping  but 
once  a  day.  Then  the  worir  waa 

started.  Iiftn  found  time  to  talk.  €^tm- 
pfamts  rumbled  through  the  diijjt 


CHAPTER  XI 

NAMCT  DOUBTS  HBH  STUU& 

AS  T^E  days  passed  by,  and  the 

Kestrd  made  her  tardy  way  south, 
•A  V.  Oson  assumed  a  very  c^erent  char¬ 
acter  to  the  one  Nancy  had-grown  reconciled 
to.  Betwera  hours-  of  faultfinding  and 
bouts  of  sarcastic  commort  that  drove  the 
mates  to  the  veige  of  imbecility  and  made 
good  hdmsmen  steer  very  badly,  he  sat  at 
his  chart  table  with  the  record  brnk  before 
him,  going  over  his  figures  time  after  time 
in  the  fatUe  attempt  to  assure  himself  that 
the  Kestfd  was  not  really  failing  behind  the 
schedule  die  must  maintain  in  order  to 
achieve  another  record  in  her  old  age.  No 
figuring  would  do  that.  .  Once  since  stealing 
out  of  'Fifaco  Bay  in  the  foggy  ni^t  she 
had  been  many  hours  ahead  of  that  sched¬ 
ule;  now  she  lagged  a  half  day  behind. 
.And  the  wind  that  die  needed  to  drive  her 
throbbmg  south'avd  hung  coy  below  the 
horiron. 

In  ail  her  appointments  the  old  clipper 
showed  the  re^tsof  economy  and  advanc¬ 
ing  age.  There  were  gipi^-winches  on  the 
topgay^t  rail  on  each  dde,  in  the  wake  of 
the  main  rigging;  these  were  used  in  need  to 
help*  man  power  in  taking  home  the  main 
sheet  when  the  winds  were  overiusty. 
Halyards  whose  lower  blocks  should  have 
been  fastened'  on  deck,  were  eked  out 
by  lengths  of  wire  chain.  The  royal 
and  skysail  halyards’  lower  blocks  were 
made  high  up  at  the-  topmast  heads. 
Bulwark  pands  whidi  once  ware  polished, 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  wo^,  now 
showed  up  pwriy  under  flaky  paint.  Teak 
buckets  in  an  ornate  rack  beneath  the 
po<^  rail,  which  was  also  of  finest  teak, 
were  heavy  with  manya  coat  of  brown,  and* 
their  brass  bands  werecrudbly  covered  with 
aluminum-  paint.  The-  booby-hatch  com*- 
pvanibn  was  mahogwy.  It  Ud'  its  glories 
under  paint. 

Oue  afternoon  when  the  nooni  rights  had' 
pfaced'  thwrii^  far  bdiind  any  reco^,  Orson 
aroused  the- mate  ftom  his  afternoon  nap. 

“Mister  Martin^'*  he  said  acridly,  “the 
ship’s  like  s  Noah’s  Ark.  She  will'  neithec 
sail  not  drift.  She  looks  like-  hell.  The 
men  grow  fat  and  —  damned  laey.  And 
you  sltqi  ih  tile  daytime;  Get  out  o’  your 
bed,  Mister,  and*  earn  yer  saft.  Tbe  men 
will  have  no  afternoon  watch  bekrw  until 


the  sh^  0  in  good  ordhr.  Scrspe  off  tbe 
paint  from  nSb  snd  standuons:  Pdbfr 
’em.  Tim  poo|r  buckets,  too;  and  the 
booby>-hatcir  companion.  The  ligpng^  lodes 
as  if  I  had  a  cievr  of  Mexicans.  Renew  the 
service,  Bfister,  and  yon’R  find  tar  in  die 
stores.  And  when  you  go  on  deck,  send  that 
Greek  down  to  me.  I  think  heVsojering.” 

’*That  man’s  sick,  sir.  He’s  not  faking,” 
the  mate  ventured,  ilL  pleased  at  having 
his  nap  broken  in  snch  a  manner. 

“Any  man’s  faking  who  carries  a  broken 
arm  a  month  m  my  ship!”  Orson  snarled. 

To  other  duties  now  was  added  the  (hmuy 
dry  scraping^  of  pehit  from  old  wood.  The 
men  haided  bram  to  every  air  diat  blew; 
and  went  bade  to  their  scctqnng  immedi¬ 
ately.  Orson  sat  on  the  poop,  his  books  in 
hb  lap,  and  no  man  dared  presume  that 
those  keen  eyes  were  necessarily  riveted 
upon  prmt.  The  Greek  held'  buckets  be¬ 
tween  his  knees  and  scraped  with  one  hand, 
phming  as  a  human  being  was  never  meant 
to  grin  in  this  world.  Godwin  and  Norris 
M  their  work  as  seamen  diould,  and  foimd 
much  amusement  in  watch^  others. 
There  was  Groves,  lazily  sdatdung  paint, 
staring  boldly  aft,  tall^g  all  the  while 
with  Tredway,  the  sea  lawyer.  Between 
those  two  there  was  work  done  that  would 
have  shamed  a  green  lad.  But  Norris  had 
seen,  and  told  ^  chum  of  it,  that  Orson 
was  by  no  means  so  intent  upon  his  books 
that  he  was  not  noticing  the  ex-reverend 
rascal  and  the  forecastle  attorney  as  tlmy 
pcesumably  worked. 

But  even  in  the  splendidly  fine  weather,, 
under  blue  skies  that  were  like  a  benedic¬ 
tion,  in  sunshine  which  soaked  through  to 
men’s  bones  and  warmed  their  blood;  s^ors’ 
test  was  an  empty  word.  Bteakin^  in  upon 
the  harsh  scraping  of  dull  steel  on  flmty 
pemt. 

’Theck  in  the  royal  and  skysaal  yards, 
and  brace  up  all  thoe  lower  yards  a  trifle!”^ 
ftson  would  roar,  leaping,  to  his  feet  on  a 
sodden  impulse.  Scrapers  would  clang  to 
the  deck.  Whatever  officer  was  on  watch 
would  swear  under  his  breath  and  drive  the 
men  grumbling  from  rope  to  rope.  Gteax 
would  be  coiled,  and  men  would  pick  up 
thm  tools  agpm»  the  oldest  hands  to  steal 
a  m&ute  and  maybe  a  puff  at  the  by 
vkfting  the  gphthtone.  The  watch  officer 
would  make  a  close  inspection  of  the  work 
dfloe,  and  a^m  take  ly  t  his  place  on  the 
poop,  when — 


‘'Take  the  handy-billy  to  the  halyards  all 
aiotnx^  M&ter.  The  sails  hang  like  dfrty 
shirts  on  a  bush!”^  the  ski^)er  would  ra^ 
out:  There  would  be  more  sullen  trampmg 
from  rope  to  rope;  more  back  breuihg 
diaggpng  on  gear  already  bar  taut;  more 
scraping,  and  grumbling,  and  cursing. 


A  ND  lately,  althou^  the  weather  was 
/-A  so  fine  as  to  almost  drive  Orson 
^  V  frantic,  and  the  sun  was  mellow 
and  the  air  like  wine,  Nancy  was  not 
often  on  deck.  TVhen  ^  did  appear,  she 
usuafiy  carried  some  bit  of  feminine  sewing 
work,  wdiidi  however  she  did  not  work  at 
while  Orson  sat  there.  Mostly  she  stayed 
in  the  cabin  during  the  dkyrime,  coming  up 
for  an  hour  before  supper  after  having 
made  up  some  sort  of  dainty  for  the  tabla 
out  of  the  poor  stores  at  her  disposal.  Wffien 
she  did  appear,  her  eyes  fblldwed  Orson 
fixedly.  They  were  soft,  and  glowing 
those  eyes;  and  there  was  unexpect^  depu 
in  them.  Lately  there  was  alki  a  light  in 
the  depths  which  intensified  as  she  watched 
her  man. 

Her  man  gave  her  mighty  little  attention 
those  days.  Hb  had  no  word  for  her,, 
scaicdy  a  look,  whileon  deck.  As  the  dkys 
mounted  up,  and  he  grew  leaner  and  g;un- 
mer  in  proportion  to  the  dropping  behind 
schedule  of  his  ship,  he  ^ke  to  her„if  at  all,, 
with  no  more- gentleness  or  respect  than,  he 
used  toward  mates  or  men.  Tet  always 
on  going  below  to  suj^r,  he  would  caress 
her  with  some  rou^  gesture.  It  hurt  her 
more  often  than  not;  but  she  replied  tn  the 
pain  with  a  softly  submissive  smile.  Nancy 
was  secretly  proud  of  his  stem  aspect.  It 
made  those  infrequent  little  notices  {^ice- 
less. 

One  evoiing  after  a  vidbusly  laborsome 
day.  Groves  passed  Nancy  on  his  way  to. 
take  the  whed,  and  Orson  was  not  in  s^t. 
There  had  been  many  a  clksh  in  the  fore¬ 
castle  between  sour-tempered  men  since  the 
monotonous  round  of  pumping  had  given 
place  to  more  wearisome  scraping  andpuUey- 
hauling.  Some  of  the  feUows  who  hi^  bora 
beaten  up  that  first  n^ht  out,  beg^  to 
cast  slurs  at  the  moreTortunate  ones  who 
had  esc2q)ed  the  es^erience  of  Orson’s 
methods.  The  GredL  alone  kept  a  somber 
and  portentous  silence  when  re^risalk  woe 
talk^  about.  He  had  saHed  m  the  sh^ 
on  that  East  record-breaking  passage;  the 
skipper  was  quite  plainly  down  upon  him; 
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and  he  said  no^iing.  All  of  which  was  very 
sufficient  reason  for  his  shipmates  re^)ect- 
ing  his  moods  and  expecting  to  see  him  force 
action  of  grim  sort  when  he  was  ready. 
But  Groves,  ever  remembering  the  tmific 
slapping  he  had  received  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony,  and  unwilling  to  invite  a 
repetition  of  it,  fiuned  to  think  that  his 
pains  were  still  unpaid  fox;  and  the  train  of 
thought  turned  Im  attention  to  those  two 
young  sailormen  who  had  boasted  that  they 
joined  the  Kestrel  just  to  test  the  toughness 
of  her  hardcase  skipper. 

‘Toxigh?”  Norris  laughed  in  derision 
vdien  Groves  taunted  him  about  it. 
“Tough?  He’s  never  been  tough  to  me. 
Has  he  to  you,  Godwin?  If  he’d  only  man¬ 
handle  us  like  he  handled  you  guys  we 
might  try  our  luck.  When  he  does,  we  will. 
Why  don’t  you  go  and  pull  his  nose,  par¬ 
son?  You  seem  full  of  fight.  It  saw 
one  o’  your  sort  before,  in  a  piupit.  Full  o* 
girding  on  armor  and  fghtin’  good  fights,  he 
was,  as  long  as  he  was  snug  in  his  talkin’ 
box.  A  bloke  who  had  been  turned  away 
from  the  church  door  ’cos  he  was  a  bit 
scammered  pulled  his  nose  and  stole  his  hat 
afterwards,  and  the  holy  warrior  never  let 
out  a  peep.  Why’n’t  you  whisper  in  the 
gal’s  ear  what  you’re  always  gassin’  to  us,  if 
yon  want  to  start  something?  Let  him 
start  on  us,  and  we’ll  try  how  tough  he  is. 
We’re  not  fightin’  your  battles,  though.” 

What  the  parson  had  been  “gassin’  ” 
about  was  the  mock  ceremony  he  had  been 
called  to  perform.  The  ship’s  company 
had  been  told  about  that,  ^me  believed 
it;  others,  as  simple  as  Nancy,  believed 
that  once  a  parson  always  a  parson  would 
rule,  and  the  marriage  would  stand.  Not 
that  it  made  any  difference.  Mr.  Martin 
and  the  Greek  sdone  of  the  company  had 
known  Orson  by  more  than  repute  before 
this  voyage;  and  they  knew  how  little  any 
man’s  opinion  mattered  to  Val  Orson  where 
his  women  were  concerned.  They  knew 
also,  which  was  much  more  to  the  point 
however,  how  like  putting  a  match  to  gun¬ 
powder  was  meddhng  of  any  kind  in  his 
affairs;  how  like  detonator  to  d)mamite  any 
interference  with  his  female  playthings. 

Groves  had  no  bowels  for  such  interfer¬ 
ence.  He  could  still  feel  those  tremendous 
~  slaps  on  the  face  which,  delivered  flat¬ 
handed  and  apparently  without  heat, 
loosened  his  teeth  and  gave  him  a  two  days’ 
nosebleed  through  mere  concussion.  It  had 


been  all  over  a  glass  of  grog,  too.  If  the 
steward  had  been  a  good  f^ow  he  would 
have  given  up  that  extra  shot  without  fuss, 
and  the  skipper  need  never  have  heard 
about  it.  But  now  the  steward  was  always 
at  the  skirts  of  the  woman.  She  seemed  to 
rule  over  the  culinary  department  of  the 
ship.  There  was  never  a  chance  for  a  sail- 
orman  to  cadge  a  bit  of  cabin  tucker  any 
more.  Sight  of  Nancy  sitting  there  aU 
alone,  plamdly  working  upon  some  trifling 
bit  of  silken  stuff,  peaceful  and  contented 
as  any  dairy  cow  in  a  meadow,  prodded  the 
ex-reverend  ex-jailbird  able  seaman  to  try 
how  profoimd  that  placidity  might  be. 

“/my  time  you  get  tired  of  this  bully 
who’s  n^lectii^  you,  Nancy,  let  me  know,” 
Groves  said  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  Mr. 
Ringlin.  “We’U  take  go^  care  of  you 
forward.” 

The  girl  was  startled  out  of  her  customary 
tranquillity.  She  stared  at  the  man,  and 
her  Ups  parted  in  a  queer  astonishment 
He  wmk^  at  her,  as  she  recalled  he  had 
done  before,  just  after  wedding  her  to 
Orson.  That  stung  her  to  wifely  protest. 

“You’d  better  not  let  my  husband  hear 
anything  like  that!” 

The  man  laughed  softly,  and  as  he  slith¬ 
ered  along  to  the  wheel  flung  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  at  her  the  one  word: 

,  “Husband?” 

SOMETHING  in  the  tone  thatword  was 
uttered  in  caused  the  girl  to  stare  long 
after  Groves  had  ta^en  the  helm. 
He  only  raised  his  eyes  once  afterwards,  and 
she  caught  the  glitter  in  them  as  they  met 
hers.  She  turned  pale,  and  her  lower  lip 
trembled.  Gathering  up  her  work,  she 
ran  below,  and  entered  ffie  skipper’s  state¬ 
room  without  warning.  Val  Orson  lay 
sprawled  out  on  the  settee,  a  trinket  box 
on  his  chest,  and  his  hands  were  full  of  pic¬ 
tures  which  seemed  to  be  giving  him  a  good 
deal  of  amusement.  He  gl^ced  up  as 
Nancy  entered,  gave  her  a  1^  contemptu¬ 
ous  smile,  and  applied  himself  again  to  his 
pictures.  Nancy  saw  at  once  what  they 
were.  Girls.  Every  one  a  photograph. 
They  were  his  gallery  of  conquests;  his 
chamber  of  horrors;  his  garden  of  memories; 
according  to  his  mood.  Nancy  had  seen 
those  photos  before,  in  overhauling  the 
drawers  and  lockers  for  body  and  bed  linen. 
She  had  given  them  about  as  much  attri¬ 
tion  then  as  she  gave  to  his  old  boots  and 
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oibkins.  LittJs  as  had  been  ho*  experience 
with  men,  she  knew  the  reputation  saflors 
had,  and  in  ho*  innocmice  was  rather  flat- 
toed  to  Imow  that  the  man  who  had  car- 
tiad  her  off,  ho*  man  whom  she  had 
won  in  wedlock,  was  no  leftover  from 
the  game:  that  he  had  chosen  her  out 
of  all  those  amazing  beauties  he  had 
known,  God  knew  how  well.  But  even 
her  docility  was  scarcely  proof  against  this 
evidence  that  those  beauties  still  held  place 
in  his  interest. 


SHE  stood  beside  him,  and  her  hand 
sou^t  his.  Again  he  flashed  a  glance 
up  at  her,  and  saw  that  her  lips  still 
trembled,  but  that  her  eyes  were  da^  with 
resentment.  Gently  she  took  the  picture  he 
was  holding. 

“You  are  my  husband,  aren’t  you,  Val?” 
do  asked,  a  little  brokenly.  “There  isn’t 
any  doubt  of  it,  is  there?” 

A  greenish  light  ^ttered  in  O^n’s  eyes. 
%  sat  up,  gripping  her  around  the  waist. 
Gently  she  moved  Us  hand,  as  if  she  feared 
its  pressure.  He  drew  her  toward  him,  and 
the  pictures  fell  to  the  floor. 

“Tell  me  who  has  been  putting  that  into  • 
j-wir  head,  girl?” 

“I  want  to  know  for  myself,  Val,  be¬ 
cause — ” 

“Never  mind  thinking  up  lies,”  he  rasped, 
gripping  her  so  tightly  that  she  moaned. 
“I^o’s  been  talkit^  to  you?” 

“One  of  the  men  said  ‘husband’  in  my 
Iwring,  and  he  said  it  as  if  he  was  sneering 
atme,  Val.  I  didn’t  see  who  it  was.” 

Orson  laughed  unpleasantly.  He  pulled 
her  down  b^de  him  on,  the  settee. 

“That  num’s  voic^  will  get  him  into 
tnuble,  Nancy.  And  your  ears  are  too 
sharp.  You  are  my  wife,  aren’t  you?” 

“I— I  hope  90,  Val — ”  she  stammered 
in  a  ru^,  and  he  regarded  her  queer- 
h— “because  Fm  shamed  forever  if  Fm 
not” 

She  tumbled  down  upon  him,  hiding  her 
iioeat  his  breast.  Val  Orson,  grinning  over 
her  head,  patted  her  shoulder  mid  soothed 
ha  with  words  that  in  no  way  matched 
ha  expres^n,  which  was  one  of  amuae- 
Dest. 

“Well,  wdl!  So  Ihtie  wifie  is  not  sure  of 
eh?  Damned  if  you  ain’t  a  prqier 
ait,  Nancy.  And  you  can  just  bet  your 
^  socks  Fm  your  husband.  I’ll  talk  to 
jbt  parson  by  and  by.” 
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“Oh,  it  waMi’t  him!”  cried  Nancy, 
tenifled  for  the  man  now  that  she  had 
been  assured  that  ^  was  a  proper 
wife. 

“Don’t  bother  to  shield  him,  Nancy,” 
Orson  laughed,  squeezing  her  to  him,  “i 
know  the  rat.  Fornt  him  a  while.  Look  at 
this  little  baggage  here.  She  jiunped  over* 
board  when  rfie  round  she  was  going  to  have 
a  baby,”  and  he  picked  up  a  photo  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  olive-tinted  Eurasian  with  a  frangipani 
blossom  between  her  laughing  lips.  “Don’t 
you  ever  try  things  like  that.  Here’s  an¬ 
other  little — .”  He  selected  the  photo- 
gnq>h  of  the  Malay  girl.  “Knifed  me,  that 
one  did.  Don’t  try  that,  dtherl” 

“I  wouldn’t  want  to  do  either  of  those 
things,  unless  you  deceived  me,  Val,”  Nancy 
replied  sobeily.  The  scattered  pictures  fell 
fr^  Orson  as  he  got  up  from  the  settee, 
and  ^e  began  to  gather  them  up.  He 
watdied  her  narrowly;  and  when  she  looked 
the  least  bit  hurt  at  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  collection,  he  interjected  bits  of  spicy 
description  about  the.  subjects,  and  smiled 
cruelly  as  the  stabs  went-  home. 

But  Nancy  was  singing  softly  to  her* 
self  when,  her  man  having  gone  on 
deck,  she  again  sat  alone  in  the  state¬ 
room  sewing  on  anall  pieces  of  Eastern 
silks.  The  pictures  ^  had  put  away. 
They  were  only  pictures. 

As  for  her  num,  he  had  gone  on  deck  with 
certain  things  in  mind  concerning  a  sup¬ 
posedly  malmgeiing  Greek  sailor  and  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  ex-puron;  and  those  things 
were  displaced  in  his  mind  by  the  snious 
attitude  of  Nancy.  It  was  not  the  reminder 
of  his  benedict  state  that  arrested  him. 
Nor  the  manner  of  the  girl's  accq>tjmce 
of  the  situation.  It  was  that  ^e  be¬ 
lieved  she  was  hk  lawful  spouse,  and 
seemed  proud  of  it.  He  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  ttet  ceremony. 

A  puzzled  Greek  «ieaked  forward  un¬ 
harmed  after  waiting  an  hour  to  see  the 
master  at  the  mate's  order.  A  suspicious 
ex-clergyman  helmsman  warily  dodged  for¬ 
ward  at  the  expiration  of  his  trick,  keeping 
an  anxious  eye  upon  the  chuckling  skipper 
and  drawing  no  penalty  for  what  he  had 
stirred  up. 

“He’s  loon^l”  he  toW  the  crowd  in  the 
forecastle,  ‘“niat  wench  has  softened  him 
up.  Now’s  a  good  time  to  try  out  your  ideas 
OB  1^,  Norris.” 
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CHAPTER  Xn 


CROSSING  a  belt  of  squally  weather 
the  cargo  worked  loose  in  the  hold. 
Only  Orson’s  mad  sail  carrying  could 
have  made  that  possible,  for  lumber  well 
stowed  is  hard  to  shift.  Some  great  baulks 
of  timber  were  squeezed  up  and  out  of  the 
mass,  so  that  when  a  fierce  squall  passed, 
after  heaving  the  Kestrel  down  so  that  the 
sheerpoles  dipped,  with  never  a  royal 
start^,  the  ship  did  not  come  upright  when 
the  wind  left  her  sails  empty. 

“Take  the  royals  in,  sir?”  Mr.  Ringlin 
asked,  with  an  anxious  eye  upon  another 
line  of  squalls  up  wind. 

“Let  everythmg  stand!”  Orson  retorted. 
He  too  watdied  the  weather  sky.  “Call  all 
hands.  Tell  Mr.  Martin  to  come  to  me  in 
the  main  hold  with  his  gang,  and  to  bring 
hooks.  Watch  the  ship.  I  want  squalls  to 
help  her,  not  hinder  her.” 

Orson  sat  on  the  hatch  coaming,  his  feet 
dangling,  so  that  he  could  at  once  direct  the 
men  below  and  be  sure  that  no  sail  was 
taken  in  above.  Ringlin  clutched  the  poop 
rail,  his  youthful  face  not  so  brightly  cock¬ 
sure  as  when  he  joined^  the  ship.  He  was 
b^:inning  to  believe  that  all  the  wild  yams 
told  about  Val  Orson  might  not  be  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  creaming  line  of  sea  ran  toward  the 
ship  under  a  sky  so  clearly  blue  as  to  make 
any  idea  of  danger  seem  foolish.  Orson 
smelled  it.  That  was  the  sort  of  sqiiall 
that  carried  wei^t  quite  often.  Soon 
he  heard  the  moan  of  it.  The  Kestrel’s 
sails  filled  and  emptied  in  the  first  fore¬ 
running  puff. 

“Hold  on  below,”  he  called  to  the  men 
among  the  logs.  Tlien  all  his  attention  was 
for  the  actions  of  the  second  mate.  The 
Greek  was  at  the  helm.  Always  when  a 
man  was  required  somewhere  else  with  two 
sound  arms,  the  Greek  was  at  the  helm. 
The  squall  struck.  The  ship  began  to  roll 
down,  with  a  roar  of  sea  at  the  bow  and  a 
roar  of  wind  in  the  Udl  fabric  of  spars  and 
canvas.  Ringlin  motioned  to  the  Greek, 
whose  teeth  gleamed  in  a  frightened  grin, 
and  the  Kestrel  was  slowly  luffed  into  the 
wind  imtil  her  weather  leeches  quivered. 
Then  she  b^an  to  gather  speed,  and  slowly 
lessened  her  perilous  angle  of  heel. 

“Carry  on  below,”  Orson  barked,  and 
growling  men  scrambled  up  from  leeward  in 


the  hold,  bruised  and  partly  skinned  by  the 
down  flinging. 

With  dogs  and  tackles,  hooks  and  bars 
they  fought  with  the  heavy  square  logs, 
while  the  Kestrel  leaped  like  a  crazy  thing 
through  the  his.sing  seas,  her  lee  waterways 
foaming,  her  bows  a  snother  of  mist. 

Orson  glowered  under  the  edge  of  the 
hatch.  His  ears  told  him  all  he  needed  to 
know  concerning  the  performance  of  the 
ship  herself.  With  Mr.  Martin  below,  he 
knew  that  his  actual  orders  would  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  if  men  could  do  the  work.  And 
work  it  was.  Men  slipped  across  the  tim¬ 
bers,  carried  down  to  leeward  with  the  logs 
in  the  lee  lurches.  They  cursed  that  grim, 
silent  figure  sitting  up  ^ere  with  dangling 
feet.  But  they  toiled.  Oh  yes.  They  toiled 
because  every  man  knew  down  in  his  heart 
that  the  grim  silent  man  with  dangling  feet 
was  man  enough  to  do  the  work  of  any  two 
of  them. 

Three  men  wrestled  with  one  end  of  a 
great  square  log,  at  a  disadvantage  because 
of  the  low  betuns  above  them.  The  ship 
reeled,  and  there  was  an  instant  when  men 
and  logs  seemed  fated  to  go  hurtling  down 
to  the  lee  side  again,  when  the  place  for  the 
log  yawned  a  scant  foot  further  up.  The 
three  men  sprawled  before  an  impatient 
thrust.  Val  Orson  leaped  among  them, 
lifted  the  log  end,  and  dropped  it  into  place 
without  apparent  effort. 

“Carry  on,”  he  ordered,  and  resumed  his 
place  in  the  hatchway. 

Men  swore  in  lower  tones.  The  mate  led 
them  in  a  subdued  sort  of  fashion.  He  ex 
pected  Orson  to  storm  and  rave  about  the 
uselessness  of  modem  mates  and  men.  In¬ 
stead,  the  skipper  resumed  his  seat  without 
a  single  comment.  It  wasn’t^  right.  It 
waisn’t  imtural. 

But  Orson  had  seen  something.  The 
Kestrel  was  old.  She  had  been  well  built 
But  during  her  passage  through  the  years 
she  had  been  owned  by  men  who  cared  noth¬ 
ing  for  sentiment.  In  her  best  day  some  of 
her  beams  had  been  made  in  sections.  That 
was  a  trick  copied  from  the  old  slavers,  and 
it  spelled  spe^;  no  doubt  of  that.  A  stiff, 
rigid  ship  could  never  sail  as  fast  as  a  shq) 
that  worked  a  bit  under  stress.  So  the  slav¬ 
ers,  to  whom  speed  was  everything,  devd- 
op^  the  idea,  perhaps  by  accident  of  gun¬ 
shot,  of  sawing  the  beams  in  two  or  three 
pieces,  removing  the  middle  piece  whenever 
pressed  for  sp^.  And  the  idea  carried 
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forward  into  legithnate  pnisuhs.  The  Kes~ 
Ini’s  Iniaders  teul  it.  They  built  her  with 
beams  in  three  parts.  Her  early  speed  bore 
them  out.  But  the  folks  fran  wb^  Orson 
lebonght  her,  ignorant  of  all  save  earning 
power  of  a  replace  the  cut  beams  with 
idiole  beams  of  very  inferior  wood.  And 
DOW  Val  Orson  was  liking  at  die  crumblmg 
of  the  dry  rot  before  his  eyes.  Pressed  as 
the  Kestrd  was,  her  bea^  worked  and 
moved  against  the  fastenings,  bits  of  rotten 
wood  dropping  with  every  strain  of  die  ship. 

Orson’s  face  was  grimly  humorous.  That 
dry  rot  was  quite  in  tune  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  ship.  He  knew  there  were  timbers  that 
scarcely  held  the  bolts.  There  were  stan¬ 
chions  holding  the  bidwarks  presumably, 
whereas  actually  the  bulwatte  held  the 
rotted  stanchicms.  The  doublings  of  the 
masts  had  rotten  spots.  Every  time  the 
rising  was  set  up  the  fids  crushed  through 
the  wood  sides  of  the  fid  holes.  And  when 
pumps  were  manned,  as  often  they  were, 
tits  of  brown  wood  sometimes  floated  up  on 
die  spouting  streams.  Chips,  working  with 
the  rest  in  the  bold,  look^  up  -^en  a 
diower  of  wcxid  fragments  fell  upon  him 
from  the  beams,  cat^ht  Orson’s  eye,  and 
came  up  beside  lum. 

“I  didn’t  caD  you,”  Orson  snapped. 
“Thought  maybe  you  was  dunkin’  of 
jtrcngthenin’  them  beams,  sir,”  Chips  mirai- 
IW.  ‘‘Purty  bad,  they  be,  cap’n,  purty 
had.” 

“When  you  get  throagfa  down  below,  you 
can  saw  away  the  ’mi(Mnp  third  of  all  the 
rotten  beams,”  Orson  returned  with  a  grin, 
•^e’!!  sail  better  the  more  die  worics.” 

,  Chips  went  back  to  his  stowing  of  the  logs 
md  told  the  mate  the  Old  Man  was  madder 
dtanever.  Orson  went  aft,  and  took  oat  his 
record  passage  book. 

The  Kestrel  was  behind  her  schedule. 
Her  heavy  freight  of  great  timbers 
did  not  work  down  into  trim  as 
((uickly  as  other  cargoes.  And  while  the 
squalls  drove  her  forward  tremendously,  she 
TOs  being  overdriven.  Yet  Orson  kept  her 
to  work.  He  had  seen  no  other  ships  since 
leaving  port;  there  was  no  way  of  comparing 
^  Kestrel’s  speed  with  that  of  another  ves- 
sd  m  the  same  weather  conditions.  All  he 
bew  was  that  his  ancient  clipper,  with  all 
Ills  driving,  lagged  nearly  a  ftdl  day  bdiind 
tl*  best  record  to  her  present  position  on 
&e  chart. 


Impatient  for  the  mate  to  bring  his  men 
out  of  the  hold,  to  know  the  stowage  was 
secure  again,  he  pored  over  Iris  flgnres  with 
mcKxty  eyes.  I£s  mania  was  not  speed;  not 
driving  a  ship  beyond  her  limit;  b^  adding 
glory  to  his  ^eri^edold  Kestrel  in  her  de¬ 
clining  years,  when  other  men  had  cafled  her 
a  has-b^. 

Tracing  with  his  finger  the  thin  line  of  her 
track  down  the  chart  of  the  Pacific,  Oison 
referred  from  time  to  time  to  the  passage 
book  of  Maury.  He  had  sailed  the  best 
course,  so  far  as  was  humanly  pos^le.  And 
the  lak  position  was  circl^  much  burther 
to  the  southward  than  any  other  ship  save 
one  had  ever  reached  in  an  equal  number  of 
days.  But  that  one  other,  that  maker  of 
records,  was  like  a  sand  mote  in  his  eye  as  he 
glowered  down  at  the  diart.  He  had,  early 
in  the  voyage,  brought  the  latest  picture  <rf 
the  ship  up  to  the  chartroom  from  his  cabin, 
and  it  hung  there  before  him  as  he  stood  at 
the  table. 

The  bulkhead  on  whicb  it  hung  was  part 
of  the  Kestrd’s  original  structure.  Of  pol¬ 
ished  teak,  finely  ^ed,  carved  at  aR  cor¬ 
ner  supports,  daikened  and  beautified  with 
age,  the  wall  seemed  a  fit  dirine  for  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Up  high,  where  some  damage  of  by¬ 
gone  days  had  been  repaired  witib  common 
stuff,  the  painted  wood  creeped  and  worked 
like  the  beams  in  the  holcL  But  painted 
trash  and  creeping  decay  could  not  eradi¬ 
cate  from  Val  Chin’s  mental  vision  the 
glorious  picture  conjured  up  by  the  framed 
presentiment  hanging  before  his  face. 

Grand,  upstanding  forest  trees.  Waving 
fields  of  henq).  Grim  scars  in  rugged  hifl- 
sides  3rielding  iron  to  men  as  grim.  Fladi- 
ing  a^,  and  whirring  saw.  ■  Blazing  fur¬ 
nace,  and  clanging  hammers.  These,  and 
the  buzzing  industry  of  swarming  men,  Val 
Orson  saw  in  the  vision  of  his  old  clif^ier’s 
birth.  Then  he  saw  the  long,  sleepy  rope- 
walk,  with  sitting  boys  turning  spinning 
wheels;  ropemakers  wa&ing  backwa^  down 
the  simny  shedded  aisles,  bundles  of  dressed 
hemp  in  the  aprons  at  their  waists,  spinning 
out  the  even  threads  which  would  afterward 
be  laid  up  with  top  and  tar  into  smooth, 
strong  rope,^or  the  harnessing  of  the  proud 
clipper.  From  the  sunny  ropewalk  the  pic¬ 
ture  changed  abruptly  to  a  grayer  scene. 
Frowning  walls,  masrive  gates,  imiformed 
guards.  And  men  in  convict  garb  picking 
oakiun;  drearily,  day  in,  day  out,  we^  after 
week,  and  year  after  year,  for  a  lifetime 
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perhaps,  hard-faced  hopeless  men  tearing  there  on  spread  feet;  and  they  all  co^d  wit- 
old  tantfid  rope  apart  on  spikes  driven  in-  ness  the  hardened  jaw  muscles  working,  the 
to  planks;  cruelly  tortured  fingers  shred-  vans  throbbing  in  the  po^rful  neck,  the 
ding  the  broken  strands,  picking  the  fiber  tense  hands  gripping  the  binoculars, 
back  into  its  original  form.  ^  this  to  “Easy  to  see  what  she  is.  That’s  the  old 
make  his  di^^r’s  seams  tight  against  Huntress!'  quoth  Martin.  “Seems  to  be 
the  sea.  overhauling  us,  don’t  she,  sir?” 

Orson  laughed  when  he  thought  of  those  “That — old — wagon?”  stuttered  Orson, 

convicts,  toiling  to  make  oakum  for  him.  turning  to  glare  at  the  mate.  “She  can’t 
They  didn’t  know  him  either.  Men  worked  sail  that  fast!  It’s  another,  newer — ” 
for  him  even  without  ever  knowing  him.  It  “I  know  the  Huntress"  Martin  insisted, 
was  well  they  did.  He  who  had  a  way  of  “I  ought  to.”  He  met  the  skipper’s  eye, 
commanding  men,  and  women,  to  his  will,  and  Ch^n  grinned  in  spite  of  his  chagrin. 
But  there  were  other  little  high  lights  in  his  Over  there  where  the  old  Huntress  swam 
vision.  There  were  the  ginning  bands  that  serenely  along,  a  breeze  blew  which  the  Kes- 
had  wrought  the  Kestrel's  carven  rails,  and  trel  was  missing.  Wherever  the  Huntress 
saloon  panelling;  her  cabin  furniture,  and  had  sailed,  she  must  have  held  stronger, 
the  great  skylight  with  gilded  kestreb  tak-  steadier  winds  than  the  Kestrel  in  order  to 
ing  flight  from  each  comer,  from  whose  be  where  she  was.  And  she  still  glided 
wing  tips  was  suspended  the  great  swinging  ahead.  Since  her  sail  was  first  seen  against 
lamp  in  chains,  itself  a  marvel  of  beaten  the  black  of  a  squall,  she  had  crept  up  meas- 
brass  and  engri^ven  silver.  urably  upon  the  bigger,  faster  ship. 

But  most  of  all,  peering  through  the  vi-  “Take  a  gang  and  pump  her  dry,” 
sion  before  hb  eyes,  was  the  circled  dot  on  snapped  Orson.  Hb  eyes  glittered  fiercdy. 
the  track  chart  which  told  him  that  hb  fly-  “You,  Mbter,”  to  Binglm,  “take  watd 
ing  Kestrel  lagged  behind  the  record  he  had  tackles  and  sweat  up  everything  all  round, 
sworn  to  beat.  He  put  away  his  book  of  Watch  yourself,  there  at  the  helm,  or  I’D 
passages,  examined  the  barometer — ^not  with  give  you  a  lesson.  One  o’  you  tell  the  stew- 
fear  for  a  bad  weather  portent,  but  with  mb-  ard  I’ll  take  my  mesb  up  here  until  that 
givings  that  the  promise  might  not  include  sail’s  lost  astern.  Jump,  you!” 
wind,  and  stepped  out  on  d^.  Mr.  Ring-  Men  trooped  aroimd  the  decks  from  hal- 
lin  was  about  to  enter  the  chartroom  in  yard  to  brace,  and  from  brace  to  sheet, 
search  of  him.  Mr.  Martin  and  the  carpen-  growling,  cursing,  never  daring  a  song.  And 
ter  were  putting  the  hatches  back  over  the  as  evening  drew  on,  the  squa^  ceas^,  the 
hold.  wind  setUed  steady,  hardened  into  a  stiff 

“Sail  over  the  weather  quarter,  sir,”  half  gale  with  a  hint  of  chill  in  it.  Val  Orson 
Ringlin  reported  with  a  brief  gesture.  Or-  watched  near  the  wheel.  He  ate  sitting  on 
son  started.  No  ship  had  been  overtaken  the  steering  grating.  Sometimes  he  seemed 
that  day.  Mr.  Martin  ascended  the  poop  to  doze,  sitting  there.  But  helnbman  after 
ladder  while  the  captain  scaimed  the  dbtant  helmsman  codd  swear  that  he  never  really 
sail  through  gbsses.  The  eyes  of  everybody  slept.  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  bitter 
near  wae  lywn  Val  Orson  as  he  swayed  times  for  the  Kestrel's  brood. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


Letters  in  the 

SAND 

^  Story  of  Murder  and  Gold  in  Africa 
By  H.  Bedford -Jones 


A  WHITE  man  lay  dead,  twisted  and 
contorted  on  the  sand,  showing  he 
had  died  slowly.  A  bullet  had 
^  lipped  through  him  from  back  to 
lieast;  with  morning  the  bloody  sand  had 
become  black  with  dustered  dies,  and  birds 
hovered.  The  sand  was  hrm,  salty,  baked 
by  the  African  sun,  dampened  by  the  Medi- 
tcnanean  three  hundred  feet  distant. 

Around  him,  as  he  lay  dying,  the  man  had 
toced  letters  in  the  sand,  and  died  in  tracing 
the  dghth;  his  finger  was  still  in  its  curve, 
tod  his  outflung  a^rm  ahowed  tattooing. 
Ftint  marks  showed  near  the  letters,  as 
though  words  had  followed  them,  but  if  any 
aords  were  there  the  wind  had  effaced  them. 
Ihe  eight  letters  remained,  large,  deeply 
ploughed — T  W  S  S  T  K  ^  The%  thi^s 
^)pened  on  the  lonefy  shore,  three  miles 
b^nd  the  village  of  Temba,  with  Tripoli  a 
im  him*  in  the  west. 

It  was  a  week  later,  when  Wldson  landed 
ad  went  to  the  American  Ccmsul^e.  When 
be  stepped  into  the  office,  the  consul  took 
Be  look  at  him,  then  bounced  up. 

‘Ibldsoa!  By  all  the  gods,  how  are 
pu?” 

J’Hello,  Hank!”  The  bronzed  first  officer 


stepped  forward  and  gripped  the  fist  oot- 
thiust  at  him.  “Heard  you  were  here,  and 
took  the  chance.  Out  of  the  service  for 
good,  dr?” 

The  consul  looked  at  his  kit 

sleeve;  and  shrugged.  “Suae.  You’re  in 
the  merchant?” 

“Uh-huh.”  This  brief  reference  to  war 
years  and  naval  service  done,  Widson  took 
a  cigaret,  sat  on  the  desk-comer,  and  eyed 
the  consul  “First  officer,  Baika  J.  We 
rammed  one  of  your  Uasted  Greek  spongers 
the  other  night  and  wmt  damn — ” 

“What?  You  were  on  that  oaft?”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  consul  “Why,  1  thought  the 
crew  was  taken  to  Malta?” 

“They  were,”  said  Widson.  “But  a 
sponger  offered  me  a  lift  here,  so  I  took  it 
I  can  get  a  berth  anytime,  and  need  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  thought  I’d  see  you.  Can  you 
stand  me  for  a  week?” 

“You’re  dumed  shouting!  Got  a  grip- 
no,  being  shipwrecked,  you  wouldn’t  All 
right,  T-” 

Wldson  laughed.  “Focget  it  I  have 
money,  and  my  duffle-bag.” 

“W^,  I’ve  a  ^)are  room  for  you,  and 
anything  yan  oe^.  Take  you  right  up 
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now.  We’ll  Ixmch  in  ten  minutes,  so  let’s 
go — what’s  the  matter?” 

Widson’s  gaze  had  fallen  on  a  bit  of 
p^r  on  the  desk.  He  turned  it  about  and 
eyed  it. 

“What’s  this?” 

“Puzzle— got  the  whole  coast  by  the 
ears.”  The  consul  laughed.  “Come  along 
— tell  you  about  it  over  Ixmcheon.” 

r^NTY  minutes  afterward,  over  the 
table  in  the  patio,  the  consul  told  his 
guest  about  the  man'  who  had  been 
foimd  dead  in  the  sand  down  the  coast, 
^^en  it  came  to  explaining  the  paper  Wid- 
son  had  taken  from  his  desk,  he  seemed 
rather  embarrassed. 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  Widson,  I  was 
trying  to  figure  out  those  letters — ” 

“Mean  to  say  you  don’t  know  what  they 
mean?”  demanded  Widson. 

“Nobody  knows.”  The  consul  waved  his 
hand.  “I’ve  learned  the  man  was  an  Amer¬ 
ican  named  Harden — a  sort  of  drifter. 
Had  a  U.  S.  flag  tattooed  on  his  arm,  so  I 
buried  him.  He  was  down  here  looking  for 
the  KergueUc  treasure,  I  fancy.  That’s  why 
all  the  fuss  about  him.” 

“Spill  it,”  commanded  Widson  briefly. 
“Treasiu^?  My  nose  itches,  feller.  How 
come?” 

“Your  nose  isn’t  the  only  one,”  and  the 
consul  grinned.  “The  Kergudec  was  tor¬ 
pedoed  during  the  war — Frog  boat  with 
a  lot  of  bullion  aboard.  Recently  one  or 
two  articles  have  been  picked  up  along  the 
coast,  relics  of  her.  It’s  thought  she  may 
have  been  carried  by  currents  in  among 
some  of  the  shoals  and  islands,  in  which  case 
she’d  be  easy  picking  for  somebody.  In 
fact,  a  chap  named  Erdstrom  has  been  here 
a  month,  looking  about  quietly — calls  him¬ 
self  a  Swede,  but  may  be  anythuig.  I  think 
he’s  a  Frenchman,  myself.  Told  me  the 
other  day  he’d  like  to  get  hold  of  a  white 
man  who’d  be  reliable,  .to  look  about  with 
him.  He’d  not  dare  trust  a  single  black,  or 
an  Italian  either.  I  think  he’s  f^red  some¬ 
thing  from  these  letters,  same  as  I  have.” 

Widson  smiled  a  little.  “What  have  you 
figured?”  he  asked. 

“That  Harden  found  the  wreck,  was  shot 
in  the  back,  and  left  a  message.  I  can’t 
take  it  up,  of  course — ^my  position  and  all 
that.  If  you’d  Uke  to  spend  your  lay-off 
on  it — ” 

“I’m  on,  by  all  that’s  holy!”  exclaimed 


Widson  eagerly.  “What  d’you  figure  this 
to  mean,  t^n?  We’ll  ^lit  on  the  proceeds, 
feller — ^if  you  save  my  hide  and  gold  from 
the  wops  and  get  me  away.” 

“First  find  your  gold.  Give  me  that 
paper.”  The  consul  seized  the  paper,  got 
out  a  pencil,  and  leaned  over  the  table. 
“Nothing  co^d  be  made  out  except  these 
initials,  savvy?  I  imagine  they’re  the  ini¬ 
tials  of  words.” 

“Sure  they  are,”  b^an  Widson,  then 
laughed  and  check^  hin^lf.  “I’ve  figured 
out  for  myself  what  the  words  might  be— 
but  go  ahead.” 

“Well,  the  letter  K  certainly  stands  for 
Kergudec” said  the  consul  seriously.  “Call 
the  last  word  ‘safe’ — that  makes  ^Kergudec 
safe,’  a  most  important  point.  Nothing  is 
known  about  Harden,  but  the  tattooing 
shows  he  served  in  some  navy  if  not  ours, 
so  we  should  adopt  proper  terms  for  the 
directions.” 

Widson  said  nothing,  listening  with  an 
amused  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  The  consul 
jotted  down  the  message  as  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  it,  and  produced  this  result: 

Hold  Temba  West  by  South.  Sand  thick.  Ktt> 
gudec  safe. 

“Can’t  help  you  much,  I’m  afraid— one 
guess  is  as  go^  as  another,”  he  said,  tossing 
the  paper  across  the  table.  “But  help  your 
self.  What  would  you  make  of  it?” 

“Something  a  lot  different,”  said  Widstm. 
“Got  a  chart  of  the  coast?” 

“Yes.  Come  in  the  oflSce.” 


r[EY  adjourned  to  the  cool  office, 
started  the  electric  fan  buzzing,  and 
the  consul  laid  out  a  large-scale  chart 
of  Tripoli  and  the  adjacent  coast.  The 
spot  vhere  Harden  had  died  was  desolate 
enough,  inside  the  usual  shoals  and  half 
submerged  islets.  After  a  good  deal  of  fig 
uring,  while  the  consul  hammered  a  typ^ 
writer,  Widson  rolled  up  the  chart. 

“Looks  as  though  you  had  hit  the  message 
as  near  as  we  coiild  tell,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  see  that  I  can  do  any  better — ” 

The  kavass,  a  huge  black  Sudanese,  entered 
and  saluted  with  word  that  Mr.  Erdstrom 
was  outside.  The  consul  looked  at  Widson, 
who  nodded.  A  moment  later,  Erdstroo 
entered  the  room  and  the  consul  introduced 
Widson.  The  two  shook  hands  apprah- 
ingly. 

Erdstrom  saw  a  bronzed,  alert-eyed, 
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smiling  seaman.  Widson  saw  a  rather  tall, 
thin  man,  brow  oddly  white  from  much 
wearing  of  a  sun-helmet,  dark  and  deepnset 
eyes,  mouth  rather  weak  but  cruel  enough 
to  pass  for  strength.  French?  Perhaps;  it 
was  hard  to  say.  The  consul  told  who 
Widson  was,  and  sp>oke  of  old  acquaintance 
in  the  navy. 

“I’ve  spoken  of  him  to  you,”  he  om- 
tinued,  “and  he  might  throw  in  with  you 
while  he’s  here,  if  he’d  suit.” 

“Anyone  you’d  reconunend  would  suit,” 
said  Erdstrom  in  pterfect  English.  A  queer 
smile  touched  his  eyes,  but  not  hb  lips,  as 
he  regarded  Wid^.  “You  understand 
that  I  am  himting  for  this  wreck  alone,  with¬ 
out  a  single  servant?” 

“I  understand  the  circumstances,”  said 
Widson. 

“I  can  offer  you  a  partnership,”  said 
Erdstrom  thoughtfully.  “If  we  find  the 
place,  there  b  work  to  be  done;  we  cannot 
trust  a  soul  hereabouts.  Greek  spongers, 
blacks,  Italians  —  all  are  to  be  shunned. 
We  must  go  to  a  place  I  have  in  mind,  and 
camp — ^we’U  go  by  boat.  I  am  leaving  at 
nine  tonight.  I  should  be  gbd  to  have  you 
as  companion,  if  you  wbh  to  go.” 

“Go^!”  exclaimed  Widson,  and  extended 
hb  hand.  “Will  you  call  here  for  me?” 

“Agreed,”  said  Erdstrom.  He  shook 
hands,  and  forthwith  departed. 

When  they  were  alone  again,  Widson 
looked  at  the  consul,  a  slight  hardening 
perceptible  in  hb  steely  gaze. 

“That’s  Harden’s  murderer.” 

“Eh?”  The  consul  started,  eyes  wid¬ 
ening.  “Look  here,  don’t  go  off  half- 
cocked — ” 

“I’m  not,”  said  Widson. 

“You  are.  Erdstrom’s  been  trying  to 
figure  out  the  meaning  of  that  message  with 
me  half  a  dozen  times.  He  had  met 
Harden  and  liked  him.  For  the  p)ast  week 
he’s  been  getting  supplies  and  the  right 
boat — a  motor  ci^t — ” 

“Bosh,”  said  Widson.  “He  knows  what 
those  letters  meant.  He  got  the  dopie  from 
^den  and  then  murdered  him.  I’m  going 
into  t^  and  I’m  going  to  get  Erdstrom’s 
hide.” 

\  “But  why?”  exclaimed  the  consul. 
"What’s  thb  beggar  Harden  to  you?” 

“Nothing — never  heard  of  him  before. 
Just  the  same,  wait  and  see.” 

“Better  get  yourself  a  sun-helmet,”  said 
the  consul,  but  Widson  only  smiled. 
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The  level  rays  of  early  morning  sum- 
light  beat  across  water  and  sand — 
just  the  two  things.  Creamy  hum¬ 
mocks  rose  along  the  shore,  hiding  every¬ 
thing  inland;  sand-spits  an<l  islets  cut  off 
the  coast-line;  outside,  the  blue  Mediter¬ 
ranean  stretched  inimitably. 

A  boat  p)oked  along  a  channel  among  the 
islets,  touched  the  shoab,  churned  her  way 
across,  and  at  length  came  to  rest  on  the 
shore  of  the  largest  sand-strip,  where  the 
yellow  sancb  were  heap)ed  high  and  irregu¬ 
larly.  The  two  men  in  her,  clad  in  white 
shorts,  shirts,  boots  and  topiees,  climbed  out 
and  pulled  her  nose  up. 

All  night ‘Widson  had  scarcely  spioken, 
asking  no  questions,  holding  the  boat  as 
directed  by  Erdstrom.  He  stretched  him¬ 
self  and  yawned. 

“Thb  the  place?” 

“Yes.  Let’s  have  a  bite  to  eat  and  a  talk, 
sleep  until  afternoon,  then  go  to  work.” 
“Right.” 

Their  camp  was  quickly  made — a  brown 
tent  on  the  seaward  side  to  get  the  breeze. 
A  solidified  alcohol  stove  and  their  supplies 
were  produced;  in  half  an  hour  they  had 
prepiared  a  meal,  and  when  cheroots  were 
lighted,  Erdstrom  spxike. 

“I  suppxise  you  Imow  about  the  clue  left 
by  Harden?” 

“The  initiab?  Yes.  You  knew  him?” 
“Not  at  all,”  said  Erdstrom,  looking  out 
at  the  sea.  “But  the  initiab  showed  me 
all.  I  had  figured  the  approximate  px>sition, 
and  it  only  remains  to  see  if  I  fitted  the 
right  words  to  those  letters.” 

Widson  carelessly  produced  and  handed 
over  the  p>ap>er  given  him  by  the  consul. 
“Anyt^g  like  thb?” 

Erdstrom  looked  at  it,  and  laughed. 
“Not  bad  for  a  guess.  The  man  Harden 
was  foimd  near  Temba,  that  village  along 
the  coast  west  of  here.  The  bits  of  identi¬ 
fied  wreckage  showed  up  near  Temba,  and 
the  currents  are  charted.  I  figiu-e  the  Ker- 
guelec  was  broken  in  two,  and  the  two  final 
letters  mean  ‘Kerguelec’s  stem’.  Eh?” 

“They  might  also  mean  King  Solomon,” 
said  Widson,  and  Erdstrom  met  hb  merry 
blue  eyes  with  a  short  bugh. 

“Or  anything  else.  Well,  here’s  what 
I’ve  figured  out — we  may  sleep  on  it.” 
Erdstrom  leaned  over  and  traced  the  eight 
letters  in  the  sand. 
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Everybody’s 


“A  dying  man,”  he  pursued,  “trying  to 
leave  a  message,  would  not  bother  with 
tRun^x)ctJHit  wor^.  We  may  assume  that 
he  tned  to  leave  the  essenti^  his  mes¬ 
sage  alone,  as  one  writes  in  a  telegram. 
TW  naraes  are  fairly  certain,  Temba  and 
Ktrgmdec.  Working  from  that  premise,  I 
uMike  this  n^ssage.”  i 

His  finger  spelled  it  out  in  the  sand: 

HokBpg  Temba  West,  Safra  South.  Tiy  for  the 
Kerptdec’s  Stem. 

“Huh?”  Widson  frowned.  “What’s 
Safra?” 

“An  oasis  due  south  of  here — ^Temba’s 
due  west.”  Erdstrom  chuckled,  delighted 
by  his  own  ingenuity.  ‘*The  lines  come 
together,  by  the  chart,  at  the  north  shore  of 
tl^  islet.  1  must  take  bearings,  of  course, 
and  voify  it.  We’ll  work  out  the  thing  to¬ 
day  and  ^en  see  what  luck  we  have  late  this 
afternoon.  What  d’you  think  of  my  read¬ 
ing  the  riddle?” 

“You  seem  to  have  read  it,”  said  Widson 
with  a  nod.  “Was  that  all  you  had  to  go 
on?” 

The  other  man’s  dark  eyes  ffickered  to 
hwn  diarply,  swiftly,  but  Widson  was  look¬ 
ing  out  to  sea. 

“Of  course,”  said  Erdstrean.  “With  my 
own  p;revious  deductions.” 

“Wefl,”  and  Widson  yawned,  “I’m  due 
for  a  siesta.  Need  me  to  take  any  noon 
'  si^ts?” 

“No,  I  can  handle  it.” 

WIDSON  crawled  under  the  tent- 
shelter  and  threw  off  hdmet  and 
boots.  He  did  not  go  to  sleep  at 
(mce,  however,  despite  his  seeming;  he  was 
thinl^g  about  that  sharp  glance  from  Erd¬ 
strom,  at  his  question.  Erdstrom  had  not 
deduct  the  gist  of  that  message  by  a  long 
shot! 

“What  happened,”  said  \S^dson  to  hhn- 
sdf,  “was  about  like  this.  They  were 
woiidng  together,  and  Harden  had  some¬ 
thing  definite  to  go  on.  Erdstrom  wanted 
the  information,  got  it,  and  theit  shot  him  in 
the  back.  To  the  casual  eye,  it  would  seem 
that  Harden  left  that  writing,  as  he  died,  to 
broadcast  udiat  he  knew  and  cheat  Erd¬ 
strom.  The  large  initial  letters  remained, 
the  rest  was  effa^.  Knowing  the  secret, 
Erdstrom  could  of  course  set  in  more  or  less 
correct  words  to  the  gaps.  Wdl,  we’ll 
see  later!  I’ve  no  shadow  of  evidence — but 


m  know  I’m  right  if  Erdstrom  does  go 
strai^t  to  the  wreck.  That  means  he 
cfiscovered  Harden’s  secret  and  murdered 
him.” 

It  was  long  past  noon  when  Widson 
wakened,  to  fi^  the  other  man  aslem  at  his 
side  in  tte  tent’s  shade.  He  crawled  out 
and  dressed. 


The  afternoon  was  declining,  and  they 
had  not  eaten  since  nsorning.  Widson  set 
to  work  with  the  canned  heat,  knocked  up  a 
m^,  and  called  Erdstrom.  He  had  not 
missed  evidences  that  the  latter  had  bem 
busy  during  the  heat  of  the  day;  sextant  and 
compass  were  in  sight,  the  sand  was  much 
trampled,  and  tra^  showed  that  Erd¬ 
strom  had  crossed  the  hummocks  more 
than  once  to  the  seaward  diore  of  the  islet 

“Anything  in  sight?”  asked  Erdstrom  as 
he  emerged. 

“All  clear,”  said  Widson.  “Come  and 
get  it!  Ready  for  work?” 

“Ready  and  eager,”  returned  the  other, 
and  join^  him  in  five  minutes. 

Erdstrom  was  es^er  enou^,  as  his  man¬ 
ner  showed,  for  breath  ^  nonchalant 
air  Widson  was  watching  him  keenly. 
The  man  was  excited,  anxious  to  be  at  the 
job;  obviously,  his  work  had  borne  results. 
Presently  he  unbosomed  himself,  speaking 
jerkily. 

“Put  a  stick  in  the  sand,  over  at  the  shore 
— saw  it,  did  you?  That  marks  the  spot— 
the  lines  cross.  Someidiere  just  off  there, 
we  should  find  the  wreck,  or  part  of  it. 
That  small  islet  to  the  westward  makes  a 
channel  for  the  currents.” 

“All  ri^t.”  Widson  stuffed  his  pijw 
with  befitting  care,  lighted  it,  foimd  it 
drawing  well.  “Say  the  word,  and  we’re 
off.  Nothing  in  sig^t  to  seaward.  You 
don’t  think  anyone’s  watching  ifs?” 

Erdstrom  smiled,  in  his  rather  unhand¬ 
some  fashion. 

“Not  much,  after  the  course  we  took  last 
night  getting  here!  Anyone  who  could  have 
traced  us,  would  be  a  wizard.  I’m  ready- 
let’s  be  off.” 

They  adjourned  to  the  boat,  shoved  her 
out,  removed  the  tarpaxiKns,  started  her, 
heading  from  the  inner  channel  to  the  sea¬ 
ward  side.  Neither  man  was  talkative. 
If  there  was  not  actual  dislike  between 
them,  there  was  a  suspension  of  amenities; 
Erdstrom  was  nervous,  mental,  swift  to 
sense  unspoken  things,  and  probably  di¬ 
vined  something  odd  in  1\^dson’s  attitude 
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Widson  reflected  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  his  companion,  beyond  what  the  consul 
had  said.  They  had  not  exchanged  remi¬ 
niscences,  confidences,  hints  of  previous 
years;  it  was  as  though  a  blanket  hid  all  the 
past.  More  than  once,  Widson  thought  of 
the  man  lying  dead  in  the  sand,  a  bullet 
through  his  back,  and  the  recollection  held 
him  sdert. 


They  rounded  out  into  the  channel,  and 
reached  for  the  seaward  side  of  the  island, 
where  a  bit  of  driftwood  showed  erect  in  the 
sand.  No  sail  marred  the  horizon.  Erd- 
strom  broke  out  a  pair  of  lashed  oars  and 
got  them  ready,  and  Widson  shut  off  the 
engine.  Erdstrom  laughed. 

“It  is  something  to  have  a  man  like  you, 
my  friend — no  orders  needed!  We  work 
toother  well.  Yes,  we’ll  have  to  seek 
along  the  channel  and  see  what  we  can  find.” 

Widson  nodded  and  fitted  his  oar. 


rlEY  cruised  up  and  down,  slo^y,  off 
the  seaward  shore,  searching  the 
clear  waters  below  them,  now  and 
again  Widson  taking  a  soun^ng.  The 
surprising  depths  of  the  channel  here,  which 
varied  from  two  to  forty  fathom,  showed 
how  the  currents  scoured  through.  So  far 
as  the  treasure  was  concern^,  Widson 
figured  it  was  all  a  wild-goose  chase — ^yet 
there  was  always  the  chance. 

“Even  if  we  found  her,”  he  broke  into 
qieech,  “the  big  job  would  be  to  locate 
where  the  gold  lay.  We’d  have  to  blow  her 
to  pieces,  and  that’d  mean  everything  down 
m  the  sand.” 

Erdstrom  looked  at  him  and  grinned. 
“The  bullion?  It  is  in  an  old  wall  safe 
in  the  captain’s  cabin.” 

“How  d’you  know  that?” 

Erdstrom  shrugged.  “I  know.  And  the 
officer’s  cabins  are  not  under  the  bridge, 
but  aft.  She  was  an  old  ship,  you  know. 
I  can  find  my  way  about  her.” 

“Huh!”  said  Widson.  “You  must  have 
known  her  pretty  well.” 

“I  did,”  said  Erdstrom,  and  then  was 
silent.  TTie  curt  words,  and  the  look  that 
came  with  them,  served  as  warning. 

Widson  was  no  fool,  and  had  the  whole 
thing  clear  before  him  now.  The  man  was 
French,  all  right,  and  knew  the  Kerguekc — 
knew  everytlung  about  her.  Probably  he 
had  been  an  c^cer  aboard  her  when  she 
was  sunk,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
bown  where  the  gold  was  stowed. 


“Sly  old  fox!”  he  thought  to  himself. 
“Kept  quiet  all  these  years,  laid  low,  waited 
for  his  time,  and  now  he’s  out  to  re^  his 
reward!  Well,  there’s  only  one  way  to  get 
a  confession  out  of  him — that’s  to  wait  for 
the  right  moment,  take  him  cleai^ff  guard, 
and  surprise  it  from  him.  And  if  I  don’t 
pick  the  right  minute,  then  good  night.” 

They  continued  their  steady  and  monoto¬ 
nous  labor,  hour  after  hour,  without  result. 
When  the  sun  was  at  the  western  rim  of 
land  and  sea,  Erdstrom  threw  in  his  oar 
wearily  and  was  about  to  order  the  return, 
when  he  checked  himself  abruptly  and 
leaned  over  the  tail,  staring  down.  Widson 
joined  him. 

“See  it?”  demanded  Erdstrom  hoarsely. 
“Or  is  it  a  shadow — ” 

“Looks  like  it,”  returned  Widson.  “Can’t 
tell  now — it’ll  be  dark  in  ten  minutes.  Get . 
our  bearings — wait,  float  an  oar  here  to 
mark  the  spot!” 

Whether  that  huge  and  shadowy  bulk 
could  be  their  quarry  was  impossible  to 
say  in  the  rapidly  failing  light.  Sounding, 
Widson  got  a  ba^  nine'fathom.  He  us^ 
the  line  to  make  fast  an  oar,  then  stood  up 
and  looked  at  his  companion.  Erdstrom’s 
eyes  were  blazing. 

“Go  back?”  ' 

Erdstrom  nodded  and  relaxed. 

The  uncertainty  of  it  was  maddening, 
at  least  for  Erdstrom;  forced  to  wait  until 
morning  to  verify  the  discovery,  his  rather 
volatile  nature  could  not  contain  itself. 


Widson  prodded  him  that  night,  deftly  yet 
accurately,  by  scoffing  at  the  possibility^  of 
having  found  the  wreck  so  quickly. 

“It  couldn’t  be  done,”  he  affirmed.  “Such 
a  thing  requires  days,  weeks,  often  months! 
We  have  struck  on  something  else.  To  ^ 
rowing  about  for  a  few  hours  and  pitch  on  it, 
would  be'a  rank  impossibility.” 

“No,  no!”  declared  Erdstrom  seriously. 
“What  you  say  is  true,  and  yet  it  is  suA 
things  which  do  happen,  my  friend!  It’s 


all  in  the  stroke  of  luck.  And  I  deciphered 
Harden’s  message  correctly,  I  think.” 


Widson  wondered  just  what  information 


he  had  pumped  out  of  Harden  before  mur¬ 


dering  him.  Enough,  certainly,  to  set 


words  to  the  initials  that  Harden  had  left 


in  the  sand.  Enough  to  find  the  wreck 
after  a  few  hours’  search,  possibly — ^who 
could  tell?  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  other 
way  around.  Perhaps  Harden  had  done 
the  pumping,  and  had  learned  too  much. 
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The  only  important  thing,  so  hir  as  Widson  Very  full  preparations  had  been  made  by 
was  concent,  was  that  Harden  had  been  Erdstrom;  he  had  neglected  nothing,  as 
shot  from  bdiind — rank  murder,  that!  though  he  had  known  abscJutdy  he  would 

Probably  Erdstrom  had  said  “my  friend’*  find  the  wredr  here.  No  <k>ubt  he  had 
to  Harden,  too,  in  that  same  oily  toire  of  known  it,  indeed!  He  had  a  dynamite 
voice.  W^,  no  matter.  Wdson  patted  charge  prepared,  water-pro(rfed  fuse  ready, 
the  pist^  under  his  armpit,  and  fell  asleep,  and  went  down  with  it  as  though  he  were 
Morning  came.  They  were  up  before  the  quite  certain  of  the  outcome, 
dawn,  bodi  of  them,  and  getting  a  bite  to  Widson  had'  a  job  to  let  him  down  at 
eat  ere  the  sun  rose.  When  the  red  disk  oi  decent  speed  and  still  keq>  the  punq>  dick* 
it  loomed  above  the  waters  to  the  east,  thqr  ing  regularly,  but  somAow  managed  it. 
were  out  in  the  boat,  waiting  near  the  He  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  got  the 
floating  oar.  And  when  the  level  rays  be-  signal  that  Erdstrom  was  grounded;  now 
gan  to  shoot  down  and  pierce  the  watery  he  had  only  to  see  that  the  line  paid  out 
depths,  there  was  no  need  of  looking  farther,  dear,  and  to  keep  the  pumps  at  work.  He 
The  shattered  after  p>ortio.n  of  the  Kergue-  could  not  bother  about  keeping  the  lines 
lec  lay  below  them.  taut;  if  Erdstrom  allowed  any  slack,  that 

was  his  own  lookout. 

HI  Erdstrom  was  careful,  however.  That, 

_  reflected  Widson,  was  the  man’s  bane— 

7HO’S  to  gp?”  said  Widstm,  puf-  every  point  covered,  every  detail  provided 
fing  his  pipe  alight  for!  Suddenly  he  started  at  a  new  thought. 

W  “I  must  go,  of  course,  since  I  Could  it  be  that  Erdstrom  had  trailed 
know  just  where  to  look.”  Harden  here?  It  was  not  Uke  the  man  to  go 

So  the  man  would  trust  him,  then!  in  for  impulsive  murder,  and  his  knowledge 
Widson  lauded  to  himself  at  that.  No  of  Harden  had  apparently  been  slight.  Per- 
reason  not  to  trust,  of  course,  imtil  the  gold  haps  he  had  ^own  I^rden  better  than 
was  brought  up;  just  the  same,  it  would  be  any  one  here  supposed! 
easy,  and  poetic  justice,  to  leave  Erdstrom  “I’ve  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,”  thought 
down  there.  However,  that  couldn’t  be  Widson,  as  he  pumped  mechanically,  with 
done  without  evidence,  and  the  moment  one  eye  on  the  gauge  and  the  other  on  the 
for  confession  was  still  far  from  here.  It  lines,  the  signal  line  passing  over  his  arms, 
would  come  only  with  ultimate  success  or  “Yes,  sir,  I’ve  sure  hit  it!  Well,  no  matter, 
ultiinate  failure — and  must  be  awaited.  The  main  thing — ” 

They  nnlashed  the  tarpaulin,  forward  of  _ 

the  engine,  and  laid  bare  the  diving  equip-  ^1  'HE  signal  came  unexpectedly,  and 
ment  Erdstrom  had  rented  from  some  Greek  I  swiftly,  for  Elrdstrom  had  not  been 
sponger.  I^dson  looked  at  it  and  whistled.  A  down  ten  minutes  yet.  Now  Widson 
“These  Greeks  don’t  keep  their  gear  in  gave  all  his  thought  to  the  work  in  hand; 
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was  madness,  but  Erdstrom,  clinging  there 
to  the  ladder  in  his  diving  suit,  was  mad 
with  excitement;  and  consequences  mat¬ 
tered  nothing  to  Vi^dson. 

Five  minutes  later,  the  little  craft  heaved 
madly,  as  a  huge  bubble  of  water  shot  up 
beneath  her  and  burst.  Widson  had  fully 
expected  to  see  Erdstrom  shaken  off,  but 
the  man’s  grip  was  good.  The  boat  settled, 
and  bits  of  wreckage  came  to  the  surface. 

“Quickl”  cried  Erdstrom,  his  voice  shrill¬ 
ing  with  impatience.  “The  helmet  and  the 
extra  line  and  sling!  We’U  have  it  all  done 
in  half  an  hour  or  less.  Nothing  in  sight?” 
“Nothing,”  said  Widson. 

Another  five  minutes,  and  Erdstrom  was 
on  his  way  down  again,  Widson  working 
with  both  hands  at  pumps  and  lines.  By  a 
miracle,  he  got  them  paid  out  without  a  kink. 

The  pumps  clicked  r^ularly,  evenly  for 
Widson  knew  how  to  handle  ^em.  What 
was  going  on  below,  he  could  not 'tell,  and 
had  no  time  to  be  gazing  over  the  side. 
If  Erdstrom  fouled  his  air  line,  he  was  lost — 
but  Widson  knew  he  would  not  foul  it. 
The  man  had  prepared  against  everything 
to  the  very  last  detail. 

“Everytiiing,”  said  Widson,  “except  the 
finger  of  a  dying  man  and  letters  in  the  sand. 
He  never  beamed  any  one  would  come 
along  and  take  the  part  of  a  dead  man,  and 
fasten  the  murder  on  him!  But  it’s  not 
fastened  yet.” 

He  hinoself  felt  curiously  aloof  from  the 
entire  treasure  business.  It  was  unreal, 
almost  fantastic,  to  find  it  in  this  manner. 
Unreal,  too,  that  he  should  step  into  a  part¬ 
nership  with  Erdstrom;  the  latter  could  not 
have  proceeded  without  assistance,  but  he 
might  have  had  that  without  splitting  the 
whole  loot.  Did  he  mean  to  split  it? 
Widson  strongly  doubted  this. 

Then  the  signal,  jerking  his  reflections 
back  to  the  work  in  hand.  Erdstrom  came 
up  very  slowly  and  carefully;  slight  as  the 
depth  was,  Widson  took  no  chances  of  giving 
him  the  bends.  The  game  could  not  be 
played  that  way! 

Over  the  ladder  and  helmet  off  at  last. 
Erdstrom  helped  rid  himself  of  the  suit  be¬ 
fore  he  spoke,  then  he  looked  at  Widson 
and  laughed. 

“No  questions?  Have  you  no  curiosity, 
no  excitement?” 

“Inside,  not  outside,”  said  Widson. 
Got  it?” 

“Yes.  One  puU  and  up  it  comes — all  of 


it.  Me,  I  am  not  cold  and  phlegmattic  like 
you,  my  friend — where  is  that  wine?” 

“Push  your  luck  before  you  celebrate,” 
said  Wi.d^n. 

Erdstrom  drew  a  deep  breath  and  held  his 
exuberant  spirits  in  check.  He  was  laugh¬ 
ing,  talking,  jesting,  all  at  once,  and  yet  he 
held  back  from  the  line.  When  Widson 
went  to  it  and  gestured,  Erdstrom  came  and 
joined  him,  almost  reluctantly. 

“It  is  hard  to  believe,  and  I  have  a  feeling 
there  is  no  luck  in  it,”  said  Erdstrom  as  he 
took  hold.  “Contradict  myself?  Yes;  now 
that  I  am  certain,  now  that  it  is  all  over  ex¬ 
cept  to  pull  up  this  rope,  I  hesitate.” 

“Remorse,  perhaps,”  said  Widson.  The 
other  straightened  up  and  stared  at  Him  - 
oddly. 

“Remorse!  For  what,  then?” 

Widson  shrugged.  “You’re  a  man.  .  Don’t 
all  men  feel  remorse  at  times — especially  at 
times  when  they  are  about  to  seize  upon 
sudden  great  wedth  or  benefit  handed  them 
by  fate?  We  all  feel  that  we  don’t  deserve 
it,  and  we  hesitate.” 

“Oh!”  said  Erdstrom.-  “Hm!  Me,  I  am 
not  a  philosopher.  Let  us  p\ill  up,  and  then 
when  we  are  ashore,  break  out  that  wine.” 

SO  THEY  fell  to  the  line,  hauling  it  in 
rapidly,  and  Widson  saw  his  com¬ 
panion  had  made  a  ship^pe  job  down 
below,  because  everything  was  clear  and 
the  weight  came  up  readily.  It  grew  as 
they  looked  down,  and  Wid^n  perceived  it 
to  a  large  box  or  chest. 

Presently  it  was  under  them,  and  the 
weight  of  it  told  now,  so  that  the  craft  tipped 
and  lay  gunnel  to  water;  fortunately  there 
was  no  sea.  Widson  examined  the  Imx  and 
found  it  to  be  a  chest,  the  line  well  fastened 
to  the  large  handles  at  either  end.  The 
weight  was  considerable,  and  he  suggested 
towing  it  in  to  shore,  but  Erdstrom  pro¬ 
tested  vehemently. 

“No!  Get  it  aboard  and  take  no  mem 
chances!  We  can  lift  it — ” 

“Get  it  to  the  stem,  then — ^we  can’t  lift  it 
here  amidships,”  said  Widson. 

Erdstrom  had  the  strength  of  three  men 
in  him  just  then,  and  somehow  they  man¬ 
aged  to  get  the  chest  aboard  without 
sending  the  little  craft  over.  Then  Erd¬ 
strom  went  to  pieces,  momentarily,  drop¬ 
ping  like  an  exhausted  dog  above  the  drip¬ 
ping  thing  he  had  brought  up  from  the  deep. 
Widson  said  nothing,  but  got  in  their 
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-tnchor,  started  the  engine,  and  sent  the 
craft  ftte  diannel  to  the  other  side  of 
the  idet,  where  they  would  be  safe  from  ob¬ 
servation. 

Erdstrom  was  himself  again  when  they 
reached  camp,  hauled  up  the  nose  of  the 
craft,  uid  trundled  the  chest  ashore.  He 
got  out  hatchet,  chisel  and  jimmy,  and  went 
at  the  metal  casket  vicioi^y,  so  that  the 
clangor  reverberated  from  die  the  yellow 
dunes  and  the  blazing  waters.  It  was 
nearly  neon,  but  neither  man  thought  of 
6bis  or  r^rded  it. 

Althoi^  he  wore  himself  out  on  that 
chest,  Erdstrom  smashed  into  it  none  the 
less,  and  witii  a  deep  breath  of  triumph, 
swung  be<±  the  battered  lid.  Inside  were 
little  cloth  sacks,  dozens  of  them,  neatly 
stored  awa}^  Water  had  got  into  the  chest 
and  had  turned  the  papers  and  documents 
there  into  a  sodden  mass,  and  the  little  cloth 
sacks  fell  apart  when  touched;  but  falling, 
they  reveaM  gold. 

“British  gold,"  said  Erdstrom  in  a  low 
voice,  staring  at  the  yellow  coins.  “Sover- 
dgns!  Hundreds  of  them,  thousands  of 
th^!  And  all  oiue.  Where’s  that  wine?" 

“Not  yet,"  said  Widson,  and  lighted  a 
dgaret  “C^ing  to  take  the  thing  bi^  like 
tl^?  Let  those  Italian  chaps  see  it,  and 
good  ni^tl" 

“No,  no!  I  have  suitcases — the  ones  our 
provisions  were  in,"  exclaimed  Elrdstrom. 
^ou  are  right — we  must  pack  it  all  up  at 
once  and  thro  ank  the  (best.  If  any  one 
saw,  we  should  be  ruined  after  all!  You  are 
eight,  right!" 

He  fell  to  woib  again,  and  Widson 
joined  him  at  the  task.  Presently 
they  bad  three  cheap  wicker  suit¬ 
cases  stuffed  with  gold — they  almost  fell 

rt,  so  heavy  was  the  load — and  laid 
id  the  boat.  There  remained  a  few 
dozen  coins,  which  the  two  men  shared, 
blUng  pockets  and  laughing.  Then  Widson 
got  the  two  large  bottlk  of  champagne  from 
the  locker,  and  joined  Erdstrom  in  the  shade 
of  their  little  tent. 

**Mon  Dieu!  Are  you  not  a  little  bit 
dated,  excited,  happy?"  exclaimed  Erd- 
strom  as  he  watcb^  Widson  work  at  the 
wires  <ff  one  coric.  “Here  you  have  become 
tkh  literally  overnight;  an(l  you  do  not  even 
snap  your  fingers!" 

Widscm  sniled.  ‘To  some  people,  money 
isn't  everything,"  he  said.  “This  wine  <rf 


3murs  will  be  devilish  wann — better  each  of 
us  take  a  bottle,  eh?" 

The  corks  exploded  without  much  urging, 
and  the  two  men  drank.  Erdstrom’s  ner¬ 
vous  and  intense  nature  reacted  instantly; 
he  had  exhausted  himself  physically,  and 
now  he  began  to  soar  mentally.  Widson 
kflfiy  the  moment  had  arrived,  and  spoke 
n^ligently,  lowering  his  bottle.  _ 

“How  ^d  Hardm  know  about  it?”  he 
a^ed.  “Too  bad  you  had  to  kill  him.” 


He  received  an  answer,  but  not 
the  one  he  expected;  gone  at  once 
was  all  his  chance  of  accusing,  of 
learning  what  had  happened.  For,  like  a 
flash,  the  heavy  champa^e  bottle  flew  from 
Erdstrom’s  hand  and  the  butt  of  it  struck 
Widson  over  the  left  eye,  barely  missing  the 
temple. 

{^locked  backward  by  the  blow,  Widson 
went  sprawling  under  ^e  tent.  Erdstrom 
leaped  to  his  feet,  and  a  pistol  Gripped  out 
in  his  hand;  he  fired  pointblank,  and  the 
figure  of  Widson  collafsed  and  went  limp, 
Erdstrom  stood  there  in  the  sunlight, 
pistol  in  hand,  helmet  shoved  bacb,  anci 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  eyes  as  he  peered. 
A  grin  showed  his  white  teeth,  and  he 
chuckled  softly  as  he  put  up  the  weapon. 

“So,  you  fool!”  he  observed.  “And  you 
thought  I  did  not  suspect,  eh?  You  did  not 
know  that  your  words  in  the  consulate  were 
reported  to  me  by  the  servants,  eh?  Well, 
your  boasting  is  done,  you  swine — you  and 
Harden  were  cut  off  the  same  pattern!  And 
I  remain,  with  the  gold  that  is  mine.” 

He  picked  up  bottle,  but  it  had 
drained  into  the  sand;  he  stepped  for  that 
of  Widson,  in  which  a  little  wine  remained, 
and  gurgled  it  down.  Then  he  flung  the 
bottle  at  the  motionless  shape  inside  the 
tent,  laughed  at  sight  of  the  thin  trickle  of 
red  against  the  side  of  Widson’s  white  shirt, 
and  turned  to  the  boat. 

There  he  had  work  to  do,  despite  the  heat, 
for  he  dared  take  no  chances.  Widson’s 
death  was  nothing;  even  if  questions  were 
asked  before  he  could  get  away  with  his 
gold,  he  could  make  a  statement  and  be 
done  with  it.  But,  if  any  Greek  sponger  or 
Italian  fish-boat  happened  along,  he  could 
never  explain  this  (living  equipment.  And 
he  knew  well  enough  they  were  all  looking 
for  him,  because  ^ey  would  know  about 
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his  renting  the  equipment.  If  they  found 
him  here  on  the  spot,  he  and  his  gold  would 
be  gone.  If  he  got  back  to  Tripoli  by  night¬ 
fall,  his  game  would  be  won.  But  he  must 
get  back  in  good  shape. 

So  he  feU  to  work  coiling  up  the  lines 
again,  replacing  as  though  unus^,  making 
his  ci^t  shipshape.  The  suitcases  he  left 
out  in  the  bow,  merely  flinging  a  tarpaulin 
across  them.  When  he  had  finished  the  task, 
the  full  reaction  seized  him.  He  came  stag¬ 
gering  ashore  imder  the  weight  of  the  blind¬ 
ing  noontide  heat,  and  made  for  the  tent. 

“Out  of  there,  dead  dog!”  he  exclaimed, 
seizing  the  ankle  of  Widson  and  pulling  out 
the  ^erican’s  body.-  "Two  hours — two 
hours  and  Til  get  away — must  sleep  a  bit — ” 

He  fell  unconscious — the  last  ounce  of 
nervous  force  was  drained.  The  sun  had 
all  but  got  him. 

Barely  an  hour  later,  he  came  to  himself, 
wakened,  dragged  out  of  the  shelter  and 
looked  around;  his  face  was  darkened,  his 
eyes  were  bloodshot,  but  the  rest  had  re¬ 
freshed  him.  He  glanced  at  the  body  of 
Widson,  face  down,  then  walked  to  the 
boat  and  set  himself  at  the^w,  straining  to 
shove  her  out.  He  accompli^ed  it,  and 
tumbled  aboard.  In  the  smm  was  balanced 
the  iron  chest,  and  as  she  floated  a  little  out 
with  the  impetus  of  his  shove,  Erdstrom 
seized  on  this  and  toppled  it  overboard. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  engine,  and  the  hot 
quiet  of  the  inlet  was  broken  by  the  Otter¬ 
ing  sputter  of  the  motor.  Seated  at  the  side 
whed  near  the  engine,  Erdstrom  turned  her 
and  sent  her  out  along  the  channel,  and  in 
two  minutes  was  gone  aroimd  the  spit  of  sand. 

NO  SOONER  had  the  sound  of  his 
engine  died,  than  Widson’s  body 
came  alive.  Sitting  up,  Widson 
emerged  from  thg,  swarm  of  flies  and  then 
came  to  his  feet.  He  staggered  to  the  tent, 
retrieved  his  sun-helmet,  and  crawled  into 
the  shade.  There  he  tore  up  his  shirt  and 
made  shift  to  bandage  a  nasty  bullet-scrape 
along  his  ribs  with  strips  of  the  garment. 

“I  certainly  put  my  foot  into  it  that 
time!”  he  cogitated.  “However,  he’ll  be 
hack — I  can’t  lie  around  wasting  time. 
Push  your  luck,  as  friend  Erdstrom  says!” 

He  went  out,  searched  and  found  the  side 
(rf  a  box  which  had  contained  provisions. 
With  this  and  his  own  fountain  p)en,  he  re¬ 
tired  again  to  the  shelter  of  the  tent. 

Some  little  while  later  the  puttering  chug  of 


the  motor  was  he^d,  and  presently  the  boat 
poked  her  nose  around  the  end  of  the  sand- 
spit  hiding  the  channel.  She  came  rapadly, 
at  full  spi^d;  Erdstrom  was  standing  at  the 
tiller,  bare-headed,  his  asp)ect  frenzied,  and 
from  a  livid  countenance  his  eyes  fl^ed 
wrildly. 

He  shut  off  the  engine  too  late,  so  that  the 
craft  went  plunging  at  the  sandy  shore  and 
ran  her  nose  into  it,  flinging  him  balance 
with  the  shock.  He  pi^ed  himself  up  and 
ran  forward  to  where  the  suitcases  had  been 
covered  with  the  tarp>aulin;  now  only  the 
tarpaulin  remained,  lying  in  a  crumpled 
heap.  Erdstrom  looked  at  it,  then  lejqied 
ashore  and  stood  staring  around.  With  a 
start,  he  perceived  what  was  before  him, 
and  stood  gaping. 

There  where  the  level  sand  had  been,  was 
now  a  heaped-up  mound,  and  at  the  he^  of 
it  a  white  flat  board  bearing  letters.  The 
man’s  eyes  widened  as  he  realized  some 
one  had  been  here.  He  glanoed  swiftly  aU 
about,  saw  nothing,  and  stepp)ed  closer  to 
the  mound,  that  was  so  like  a  grave.  When 
he  could  read  the  letters  on  the  board,  he 
p)erceived  it  was  indeed  a  grave,  and  he 
stood  there  blankly,  eyes  distended,  staring, 
thunderstruck  by  the  mystery  (ff  the  thing. 
For  he  read  on  the  headboard: 

Here  Lies 
Hiram  Widson 
This  Day 
Murdered  By 
Erdstrom 

A  stifled  cry  broke  from  Erdstrom,*and  he 
whirled  about,  gripping  at  his  pistol,  his 
eyes  probing  the  white  stretch  of  sand  with 
terror  and  horror  in  their  gaze.  He  saw 
nothing,  and  checked  himself. 

“Gone!”  he  said  thickly.  “Gone — and 
yet  I  put  it  into  the  boat — and  it’s  gone! 
And  who  has  done  this  thing?  Who  buried 
him?  Who  took  it?” 

There  was  a  laugh,  dreadful  upx)n  the 
empty  silence  of  the  plaice,  and  a  voice  spx>ke. 

“Harden.  Murdered!” 

No  one  was  in  sight.  Erdstrom  cursed, 
ran  to  the  tent,  tore  it  away,  to  show  only 
sand.  He  glared  around,  his  face  suffused 
with  blood,  purpled.  A  sudden  fierce,  wild 
yell  burst  from  him  as  he  slKX)k  his  pistol  in 
the  air. 

“Answer  me!  Devil,  swine,  dog — where 
are  you?  Where  is  my  gold?  Who  took  it 
out  of  the  boat?” 
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A  soft,  qiiiet  chuckle  came  to  his  ears. 
He  whiiM  a^n,  saw  no  one — then  looked 
op  and  his  jaw  fell.  On  the  crest  of  the 
seaward  hummock  of  sand  behind  him  sat 
Wkbon,  naked  to  the  waist. 

With  a  choking  cry,  Erdstrom  broke  into 
a  mad,  scrambl^  run  toward  the  figure 
above.  He  nished  up  the  lull  of  loose  sand, 
slipfMng,  struggling  along  frantically,  a 
storm  ^  curses  on  1^  lips,  frenzy  in  his  eyes. 
When  he  was  nearly  to  the  top,_  Widson 
fefl  over  badntrard  out  of  ag^t. 

Erdstnun  gained  the  crest,  panting  heav- 
3y,  and  his  jaw  fell.  There  was  no  one 
in  sight.  With  one  fearful  cry,  ,he  hurled 
him^  forward,  plunged  down  .the  de- 
cfiyity  at  a  mad  run,  leaping  in  great 
bounds  toward  the  shore  below.  He 
dropped  his  pistol,  tore  the  shirt  from  about 
his  throat,  passed  the  bit  of  driftwood  he 
had  set  for  a  marker,  and  went  headlong 
into  the  blue  waters.  For  a  moment  his 
head  bobbed  there,  and  then  it  went  under — 
and  did  not  come  up. 

“Poor  devil!  The  sun — and  conscience — 
maddened  him,”  muttered  Wdson.  He 
shook  off  the  loose  sand  that  had  drowned 
him,  as  he  sat  on  the  dune,  and  for  a  space 
sat  watching  the  waters  below,  but  Erd¬ 
strom  did  not  reappear. 

Presently  Widsra  sighed,  rose,  and  turned 
toward  the  boat  on  ^e  other  side  of  the 
islet.  When  he  came  to  the  ]>seudo-grave, 
he  kicked  aside  the  sand  and  disclos^  the 
three  suitcases. 

V 

IT  WAS  midnight  ^en  Widson  and 
three  porters  roched  the  consulate  and 
knock^  up  the  representative  of  the 
United  States.  The  porters  deposited  a 
heavy  suitcase  each,  received  a  ten-lire  note 
each,  and  dqiarted  into  the  night.  Widson 


went  into  the  office  with  the  consul,  and 
thankfully  threw  the  tarp>aulin  which 
served  hiin  as  shirt. 

“Hello!  Hurt?”  exclaimed  the  consul,  who 
was  still  sleepy. 

“Nope,  just  barked,”  said  Widson,  grate¬ 
fully  accepting  the  bottle  and  ^phon 
shoved  at  him,  and  pouring  a  stiff  one. 
“Those  three  grips  have  the  gold  in  them, 
by  the  way.” 

“The — what?”  The  consul  opened  his 
eyes  at  this.  “Gold?  Mean  to  say  you’ve 
actually  foxmd  the  stuff?  Are  you  spoofing 
me?” 

“Nope.  It’s  there,”  said  Widson,  and 
downed  his  drink.  “I  want  you  to  take 
charge  of  it  and  put  the  thing  through  le¬ 
gally — I’m  not  out  for  this  stolen  money 
stuff,  dd  sport.  Savvy?  What  belongs  to 
me,  can  come  to  me;  my  pants  pockets  are 
full  anyhow,  which  is  enou^  for  the  present. 
Harden  and  I  share  alike  in  it.  Look  up 
his  heirs,  if  he  has  any.  If  he  has  none,  his 
share  can  come  to  me.  Suit  you?” 

The  consul  gulped.  “My  gosh,  man! 
You’ve  got  it — just  walk  away  with  it!” 

“Damned  fin*  advice  from  a  consular 
officer,  huh?”  Widson  grinned  wearily. 
“No,  thanks.  Can’t  be  done  in  this  case. 
You  hew  to  the  line,  feller,  and  I’ll  take 
whatever  chips  fall  my  way.” 

“But  where’s  Erdstrom?”  The  consul 
looked  suddenly  startled.  “You  didn’t—” 

“Erdstrom,”  said  Hiram  Widson  thought- 
fully,  ^‘got  a  touch  of  sun.  I  didn’t  touch 
him.  Last  I  saw  of  him  he  was  traveling 
east^rd — trying  to  walk  to  Jerusalem.  I 
fancy  he’s  learned  a  few  tWgs  by  this 
time.  Well,  here’s  to  Harden,  whoever  he 
was!  Time  for  refreshment,  old  chap—” 

His  head  fell  forward,  and  he  was  smiling 
when  the  consul  picked  him  up  and  called 
the  servants  to  lug  him  off  to  b^. 
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fiA  Prize  Fight  Story  with  a  New  Idea 
By  Carl  H.  Claudy 


“"V  "T OW,  BiDy,  you  watch.”  walked  swiftly  to  their  table,  Mr.  Marlowe 

|V  I  Billy  Edwards  ceased  the  pr^-  moved  his  arm,  and  a  heavy  catafe  of  water 
I  ^1  tke  of  his  pet  economy,  which  fell  to  the  floor.  Eklwards  drew  back  from 

L.  w  was  the  manufacture  of  pap>er  the  impending  crash  with  an  exclamatkm. 

spills,  as  Mr.  Marlowe  spoke  quietly.  But  there  was  no  crash.  With  a  movement 

"I’m  etching,”  was  his  prompt  reply,  as  deft  as  if  it  had  been  rehearsed,  the  waiter 

“But  yov  can  hand  me  one  on  the  jaw  if  a  stooped,  caught  the  carafe  just  as  it  touched 

swell  restaurant  ain’t  a  fimny  place  to  look  the  floor,  and  restored  it,  unbroken. 
f«  scrappers!”  “There!”  cried  Mr.  Marlowe,  trium- 

Billy  Edwards  glanced  around  the  gold  phantly,  as  the  waiter  passed  on.  “Ever 
aid  purple  dining-room,  at  the  b^k-  see  anything  quicker?” 
coated  orchestra  in  the  gallery,  the  half-  “Hun^l”  was  Edwards*  answer.  “I 
dad  girl  doing  her  turn  in  the  nmsy  cabaret,  don’t  get  you.  What’s  that  got  to  do  with 
Then  he  brought  his  small  red  eyes  to  rest  his  being  a  fighting  man?” 
on  Mr.  Marlowe,  as  he  fingered  hk  little  Mr.  Marlowe  pulled  a  book  from  a  side 
p3e  of  paper  spills  made  from  a  p>age  of  the  pocket. 

nenu.  There  was  a  mixture  of  puzzle-  “This  is  a  Laboratory  Manual  of  Applied 
■ent  and  contempt  in  the  glance.  But  Mr.  Psychology,”  he  stated. 

Marlowe  did  not  see.  He  was  eyeing  a  “Applkd — who?” 

waiter  gliding,  rather  than  walking,  between  “Psychology.  Study  of  the  mincL  This, 
the  tables.  is  the  book  t^t  taught  me  how  to  clean  up 

“That’s  the  guy,”  he  whispered.  “Keep  on  Spider  Kelly.  Now,  listen  to  this.” 
your  eyes  on  him.”  Mr.  Marlowe  turned  tJ^  p^tges  rapidly. 

Edwards  saw  a  dark-skinned,  thin-faced  “  ‘Reaction  time — the  interval  between  »e- 
«aiter,  with  very  black  eyes  and  black  ceiving  a  stimulus  and  acting  upon  it  It 
hair.  He  moved  ligbtly,  easily,  on  hb  feet  requires  an  apinreciable  and  measurable 
ffia  hands,  muscular  and  brcieid,  were  not  interval  for  a  stimulus,  applied  to  any 
the  soft  hands  of  the  typical  waiter,  nor  nerve,  through  any  cd  the  five  senses  to 
c^d  the  rather  poorly  fitting  dress  coat  reach  the  txaun,  and  cause  it  to  act,  and  for 
hsguise  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders.  As  he  the  impulse  sent  out  by  the  l»ain  to  be 
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tranl^ted  into  muscular  action.  This  in¬ 
terval  differs  with  the  variety  of  stimuli 
employed,  with  the  individual,  with  the 
individual’s  attention,  and  the  point  upon 
which  it  is  concentrated.’  ” 

“Soimds  like  Greek  to  me,”  interru[>ted 
Billy  Edwards.  “Look  here,  Marlowe. 
I’ve  handled  fighters  all  my  life.  And  I’ve 
always  had  winners,  except  Spider,  and  he 
booz^.  I  know  what  makes  a  fighter, 
and  it  isn’t  a  book!  What  do  you  want, 
and  what’s  the  juggler  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“I  want  you  to  take  that  chap,  Pierre 
Ladeux  is  his  name,  and  train  him.  He’s 

fot  a  reaction  time  like  a  streak  of  light, 
’d  do  it  myself  but — ” 

“Oh,  you  would,  would  you?  Well,  you 
can,  for  all  of  me.  I  don’t  believe  in  your 
books  nor  your  ‘reaction  time.’  I  do  Imow 
you  can’t  make  a  fighter  with  words,  nor 
tell  him  from  a  plain  gink  by  a  book.  Why, 
listen,  kid — I’ve  been  thirty  years  in  the 
game.  The  only  fighter  who  is  any  good  is 
one  who  has  science  and  a  punch  and 
nerve  and  can  stand  the  gaff.  If  he’s  got 
all  these,  but  has  a  glass  jaw,  he’s  only  a 
preliminary  man.  He’s  got  to  have  nerv^ 
which  won’t  flinch  if  you  hit  ’em  with  a 
sledge  hammer.  What  does  the  book  know 
about  that?  Nothing!  Take  my  advice, 
don’t  bet  real  dollars  on  a  man  bi^use  he 
can  catch  a  water-bottle  like  a  juggler!” 

“That  lets  me  out,  then.”  Mr.  Marlowe’s 
voice  was  relieved.  “I  didn’t  want  to 
hurt  jnu,  Billy.  Now,  you  won’t  care  if  I 
train  this  guy  and  he  knocks  Sleeper  Siggers 
through  the  ropes?” 

Edwards  laughed,  as  he  rose. 

“I’ll  trust  Sleeper  to  take  care  of  his  end 
of  it.  Obliged  for  the  dinner.  Go  as  far 
as  you  like.  But  take  my  advice  and  make 
spills  out  of  your  book.  It’s  all  it’s  good 
for.” 


Mr.  CHARLES  MARLOWE,  patron 
of  the  prize  ring,  well  known  on 
the  turf,  backer  of  Gilson,  the  boy 
wonder  at  billiards,  liked  money,  and  was 
willing  to  spend  money  to  get  it.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  Sleeper  Siggers  was  about 
“through”  in  the  ring.  He  had  won  his 
latest  %ht,  and  Mr.  Marlowe  had  kicked 
himself  for  not  taking  the  long,  instead  of 
the  short,  end  of  the  bets.  But  Sleeper^ 
had  perceptibly  slowed.  Mr.  Marlowe  had 
been  perfectly  honest  in  bringing  the 
French-Canadian  waiter  to  Billy  Edwards’ 


attention — Billy  had  put  him  “next”  to  too 
many  good  things  to  play  him  a  rough  trick 
now.  But  with  Exlwar^  fairly  out  of  the 
way,  Marlowe  thought  he  saw  his  road  clear 
to  some  easy  money.  So  he  parted  from  the 
trainer,  and  went  back  to  the  RichterhoS 
and  Pierre  Ladeux. 

“Oh,  waiter!”  he  called  to  Pierre. 

*‘M’sieu?"  was  the  quick  answer,  as  the 
dark-skinned  man  bowed  over  the  table. 

“Your  name  is  Ladeux?” 

“Out,  m'sieu." 

“You  are  a  woodsman,  a  lumberman, 
trapper?” 

“Oui,  m'sieu.  From  ze  Hudson  Bay 
contree.” 

“You  like  this — being  a  waiter?” 

“Eet  ees  better  zan  zat  I  should  starve, 
m*sieu”  Pierre  •  Ladeux  smiled  ruefully. 
“I  come  out  here  wiz  ze  fine  skins — out— 
ze  silvaire  fox.  I  sell  heem  much  money. 
Zen  I  los’  eet.  I  am  rob’.  Now  I  mus’ 
work  or — I  not  eat.  In  Quebec,  once,  I 
sarve  at  ze  hotel.  Zis  waitaire,  zey  stop 
work — strike,  you  adl  eet?  OuU  So  I  am 
ze  waitaire!” 

“You  are  very  quick.” 

“Quit  M’sieu  have  foun’  zat  out.  I 
see — he  knock  ze  sings  from  ze  table — las’ 
week,  two  days  ago,  tonight.  Always  I 
am  zere — I  catch  heem.  But  why?” 

“The  first  time  was  an  accident.  The 
others  were  on  purpose.  Listen,  Pierre. 
I  believe  I  can  make  some  money  with  you, 
for  both  of  us.  Want  to  try?” 

“I  will  do  anyzing  to  make  ze  money— so 
eet  ees  not  ze  steal!” 

“Taking  money  from  wilfully  blind  train¬ 
ers  of  worn-out  scrappers  is  not  stealing, 
Pierre!”  Marlowe’s  voice  was  reproving. 
“Don’t  look  like  that,  Pierre,”  he  went  on, 
laughing  a  little.  “Of  course  you  don’t  un¬ 
derstand.  What  time  do  you  close  here?" 

“Oh,  late,  m'sieu — ^veree  late.  But  I 
am,  what  you  call,  off  at  twelve  of  zee  clock 

“Come  around  here.”  Marlowe  laid  a 
card  on  the  table,  “and  I’ll  tell  you  the  rest 
of  the  story.” 


IADEUX  strode  catlike  into  Marlowe’s 
very  quiet  apartment.  He  reminded 
^  Marlowe  of  a  feline,  with  his  noiseless 
tread,  not  the  sneak  of  the  waiter,  but  the 
silent  step  of  one  used  to  woods  paths. 
There  was  an  air  of  being  ready  for  fight  or 
flight  in  any  direction,  and  Marlowe  judged 
his  odd  guest  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  trust 
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a  stranger  too  much  at  first  sight.  He  was 

C'  k1  that  Pierre  did  not  accept  him  as 
actor  in  advance  of  the  fact.  Nor  did 
Ir  fail  to  note  with  pleasure  that  Pierre  sat 
down  without  waiting  for  an  invitation 
when  Marlowe  greeted  him  and  seated  him- 
aelf.  This  man  had  no  waiter’s  heart! 

“Tell  me  something  about  yourself, 
Pierre,”  Marlowe  began. 

“Yes?”  Pierre  put  a  rising  inflection  cm 
the  word.  “M’sim  is  most  kind.  But, 
how  you  say — I  no  want  for  to  be  bad  man- 
■ers — for  why?” 

“Oh!”  Marlowe  griimed  understand- 
iagly.  He  liked  queer  people  and  queer 
id^  and  this  stru^  him  as  queer.  “You 
think  I  should  teU  you  what  I  want  of  you, 
first?” 

“Om,  m’jtett!” 

“WeU,  that’s  fair  enough.  You  saw  that 
man  I  brought  to  diimer,  toni^t?” 

“Oat,  short,  fat  man — face  kk  oak.” 

“Like  oak?” 

Pierre  waved  his  hands,  struggling  with 
an  idea  his  -limited  Engli^  would  not  ex¬ 
press.  “Rough,”  he  answered,  “rough,  lak 
oak  bark;  tough,  lak  oak  wood.” 

“Hard,  in  other  words!”  Marlowe  fin¬ 
ished.  “Billy  is  all  ri^t;  his  is  a  hard  trade. 
He  trains  naen  to  fight — fight  with  gloves, 
you  know,  in  a  ring,  for  money ;  prize  fighting! 
Well,  he  has  a  scrapper,  chap  called  Siggers 
Sleeper  Siggers.  Slowing  up.  Still  mighty 
good,  but  hasn’t  more  than  a  year  or  so  left. 

I  know.  It’s  in  the  book — but  never  mind 
that.  I  want  a  man  to  beat  him.  I  think 
you  are  the  man.  But  before  I  tell  you  why 
1  think  so,  I  want  to  know  somethi^  about 
you.  I  believe  1  can  make  some  money 
for  both  of  us.  I  don’t  mean  you  any  harm, 
aU  top,  and  any  of  ’em  will  tell  you  I  am  a 
square  guy.  So  ^ill  it!” 

“Sp^  eet?” 

“Yes,  give  up.  The  life  story,  you  know 
—about  yourself.” 

“Oh!  I  trappaire,  huntaire,  French- 
Canadian,  ze  b^  wo^.  I  get  ze  silvaire 
fox.  But  it  ees  not  only  zat,  why  I  come 
here.  It  ees  my  face.” 

“Your  face?” 

“Out,  m’sieu.  It  is  bad  times.  Ze 
game,  she  ees  not  plenty.  I  go  in  beeg 
woods,  logg^.  Lo^ires,  zey  fight,  all  ze 
time,  hlarie,  she  no  lak.  She  lak  my  f^c- 
Jmme  fiUe,  m'sieu,  zey  like  ze  face,  nice, 
smooth,  what  you  call — no  marks!” 

“I  suppose  you  are  telling  me  something,” 


mused  Marlowe,  “but  I  be  damned  if  I 
know  what.  G^e  was  scarce,  you  went 
with  loggers,  they  fight,  the  young  lady 
likes  your  fiice  like  it  is;  so  much  I  get! 
But  does  logging  hurt  the  face?” 

“Loggaires  fight!  No’  lak  you  mean, 
fight;  zey  fight  hard,  mean — ^fi^t  to  hurt. 
Lograire  get  man  down,  jump  on  hees  face. 
Caims  in  boot,  stick  in  ze  face,  mak  holes  et 
beeg  black  marks!  Marie,  she  say  ‘non’/ 
Say  she  no  want  her  man  wiz  marks  lak  zat! 
So  I  bring  ze  skins — mak  ze  money,  but 
I  am  rob’!” 

“She  was  afraid  you’d  get  in  a  fight  and 
some  one  would  jump  on  your  fa^  with 
caulked  boots  and  twist  the  caulks?  I  get 
you.  I  have  heard  of  that  kind  of  fighting. 
Were  you  afraid,  Pierre?*’  ■" 

“I?  But  non,  m'sieu.  Nevaire  am  I 
’fraid  of  any  man.  No  loggaire  evairput 
me  down;  I  take  head  out  of  ze  wayl  Bat 
woman — ^woman  is,  how  you  say?  Funnee! 
An’  when  she  say  ‘non’,  wat  ees  to  do? 
So  I  come!” 


Mr.  MARLOWE  arose  and  poured 
himself  a  drink  from  a  decanter. 
Then  he  offered  it  to  Pierre. 

“Merd,  m'sieu,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 
“Eef  you  will  ’scuse  me?” 

Marlowe  drank,  well  pleased.  Better 
and  better.  Then  he  turned  around  in  his 
chair  and  faced  the  dark-skinned  man 
across  from  him. 

“I  don’t  know  if  I  can  make  this  plain  to 
you,  Pierre,  because  I  don’t  talk  Frendi. 
But  I  know  something  of  the  fight  game  as 
we  play  it.  We  have  men  fight  in  a  square 
ring.  They  fight  with  gloves — ^five-ounce 
gloves.  Surely  you 'know  what  a  prize 
fight  is!” 

“0»t,  m'sieu.  To  fight  for  ze  money — 
zat  is  what  ze  great  Carpentier  did,  only 
zat  Jack  Dempsey,  he  ees  too  be^!” 

“That’s  it,  exactly!”  Marlow  grinned 
again.  “We  gave  a  couple  of  other  reasons, 
too,  but  that  will  do. 

“Well,  as  I  was  sa5dng,”  he  went  on,  ‘‘I 
know  something  of  this  game.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  science,  rather  than  just  brute 
strength.  It  was  a  certain  doctor  who 
made  me  a  lot  of  money  by  showing  me 
why  one  Spider  Kelly  couldn’t  win,  and  I 
believe  he  will  show  me  why  you  can  win. 
For  you  are  quick,  Pierre;  very  quick. 
That  was  why  I  brought  Edward  to  see 
you;  I  thought  I  could  make  him  see  it. 
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But  he  laughed.  Now,  what  I  want  is 
this.  If  you  are  willing,  we  will  go  tomor¬ 
row  to  see  the  doctor  I  s{x>ke  of.  He  will 
show  me,  and  show  you,  too,  if  I  am  right, 
that  you  aii^  unusually,  abnormally,  fast; 
quick.  If  ybu  are,  you  can  be  made  into 
such  a  fighter  as  w^  tear  Mr.  Sleeper.  Sig- 
gers  limb  from  limb,  and  we’ll  both  make  a 
lot  of  money!” 

“I  no  imderstan’.  You  want  I  should 
fight,  for  ze  money?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Much  money?” 

“If  the  doctor  agrees  with  me  that  you 
are  what  I  think  you  are,  you’ll — ^how  much 
money  did  you  get  for  your  skins?” 

“Two  zousand  doUatires,  almos’.” 

“Well,  you’ll  make  so  much  money  you 
can  throw  silver  skins  around  for  tips!” 

“I  mak  so  much — one  fight?”  Pierre’s 
eyes  were  puzzled. 

“You’ll  ^ht  several  times  and  the  least 
you  will  make  will  be  more  than  that!” 
assured  Mr.  Marlowe.  “You  can  go  home 
and  many  Marie  and  have  silver  fox  skins 
for  souvenirs!” 

Pierre  Ladeux  thought  this  over  for  a 
minute. 

“You  talk,  how  you  say?  Funee!”  final¬ 
ly  said  the  Canadian.  “But  you  have  ze 
straight  eye.  We  go  see  zis  doctaire  man, 
what  you  say  he  do?  We  fin’  out  eef  I 
am  ze  Canadian  Carpentier!” 

FlINT  scaled  from  the  door  which 
opened  into  the  brown  stone,  old- 
fashioned  house  in  the  thirties.  But 
the  interior  belied  the  outside.  Inside  was 
painstakingly  neat  and  clean,  if  bare,  and 
the  room  into  which  they  were  ushered  was 
obviously  a  work  room,  and  one  fitted  with 
no  cheap  assortment  of  tools.  Glass  tables 
supp>6rt^  various  delicate  tubes,  wires  and 
bottles.  A  Helmholst  electric  machine 
flanked  an  X-ray  apparatus,  shrouded  in 
one  comer.  An  elaborate  electrical  switch¬ 
board  occupied  one  side  of  the  room. 
Shelves  in  a  comer  held  many  books,  and  a 
cabinet  displayed  neatly  labeled  bottles,  all 
the  same  size.  A  ^ort,  stout  figure  came 
toward  them  as  they  entered. 

“Good  evening.  Dr.  Kane,”  began  Mr. 
Marlowe.  “This  is  my  subject,  Mr.  La¬ 
deux.  As  I  ’phoned  you  this  morning,  I 
want  to  know  how  fast  his  reaction  time  is, 
responding  with  a  blow  of  his  fists.” 

“Prize  fighter?”  Dr.  Kane  looked  from 


under  bushy  eyebrows  in  surprise.  Pierre 
had  not  a  fighter’s  face. 

“Not  yet.  But — give  him  the  same  test 
you  gave  Spider  KeUy,  the  time  you  showed 
him  why  he  couldn’t  fight  any  more.” 

Dr.  Kane  turned  to  his  table  and  began 
to  do  something  with  the  aj^ratus  on  it. 

Marlowe  glanced  about  tbe  room.  It 
was  odd  that  regular  ring  men  didn’t  come 
to  this  laboratory  more.  Science  would 
save  beatings  for  a  lot  of  fellows  who 
thought  they  could  fight.  So  simple,  too. 
Billy  Edwards  had  experience,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  rough  ability.  But  his  method  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  fighter  was  to  punch  it  into  him. 
If  he  stood  it,  he  made  good.  If  he  couldn’t 
stand  it,  he  got  out.  Edwards  had  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  the  book  of  psychology  finding 
a  prospective  world  beater  in  a  restaurant. 
Well,  of  course  he  didn’t  know  yet.  But 
Ladeux  had  seemed  abnormally  quick.  He 
would  know  for  a  certainty  in  a  few  minutes. 

Dr.  Kane  set  up  a  delicate  piece  of  appa¬ 
ratus.  There  were  wires,  a  glass  box  with  a 
cylinder  and  clockwork,  an  electric  light,  a 
cushion  against  a  rigid  support,  a  slender 
little  rod  with  a  round  white  target-like  tab 
upon  the  end. 

“Now,  Mr.  Ladeux,”  began  Dr.  Kane. 
“I  think  we  can  do  better  if  you  will  take 
off  your  coat.” 

Pierre’s  face  showed  no  comprehension 
but  he  removed  his  coat.  Apparently  to 
assist  him,  Marlowe  took  hold  of  one  shoul¬ 
der.  The  flowing  muscle  beneath  did  not 
surprise  him. 

“I  knew  it  as  soon  as  the  hotel  people  toM 
me  where  he  came  from,”  he  muttered. 
“You  can’t  live  in  the  North  without 
muscle.” 

“You  see  this  light?”  Dr.  Kane  con¬ 
tinued.  As  he  spoke,  he  pressed  a  button. 
A  small  electric  bulb  at  eye  height  glowed 
yellow  at  one  end  of  the  table.  “Well, 
when  you  see  the  light  glow,  I  want  you  to 
hit  that  cushion  with  your  fist,  as  hard  as 
you  can.  It’s  soft — it  won’t  hurt  your 
hand.  But  I  want  you  to  strike  this  little 
target  on  the  rod  here,  with  your  fist  as  it 
punches  forward.  See?  Like  this!” 

Dr.  Kane  stepped  beside  Pierre  and  drew 
back  his  arm.  He  struck  out  smartly,  hit 
the  rod,  which  gave,  readily,  then  landed  on 
the  cushion  wiA  a  resounding  thump.  As 
he  did  so,  there  was  a  sharp  click  from  the 
table. 

“Out — I  understan’ — but,  what  ees  eet?” 
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''Measuring  apparatus.  When  I  light 
the  lamp,  the  recording  machine” — tfie  doc¬ 
tor  pointed  to  the  case  in  which  was 
a  cylinder  and  a  tiny  mechanical  pen — 
“tcE^es  a  maih.  When  }roo  hit  the  rod, 
the  recording  machine  makes  another  mark. 
The  recorder  tells  me  the  time  between  the 
instant  you  saw  the  light,  and  the  instant 
you  hit  the  rod.  It’s  a  measure  of  how 
quick  yrou  can  see,  think  and  act.” 

“Eet  ees  veree  curious.  But  let  me  try!” 
Pierre  stepped  forward  and  struck  out. 
His  fist  hit  the  pillow  smartly. 

‘‘Eet  ees  easy.” 

“Yes.  Try  again.”  Dr.  Kane  took  hold 
of  the  button.  “But  hit  only  when  you  see 
the  light.” 

Mr.  Marlowe  watched,  fascinated. 

Billy  Edwards  would  lau^.  He  had 
laugh^  when  Dr.  Kane  had  told  Spider 
Kelly  that  the  reason  he  could  never  fi^t 
successfully  again  was  because  the  typhoid 
fever  had  dowed  up  his  reaction  time. 
Tet  Spider  never  had  fought,  successfully, 
again.  Billy  Edwards  said  “too  mu^ 
hooze.”  But  it  hadn’t  been  booze,  and 
Marlowe  knew  it.  It  was  slow  nerves,  and 
this  man  and  his  funny  little  machine  had 
told  him  so.  Mr.  Marlowe  remembered 
the  snug  little  fund  Spider’s  last  fight  had 
netted  1^,  and  his  eyes  gleamed.  Now,  he 
would  know  whether  this  was  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity,  or  whether  the  French  Canadian’s 
remarlmble  quickness  of  hand  was  just  an 
accident. 


r[E  light  flashed,  and  Pierre  hit.  It 
flash^  again,  and  again  at  odd  inter¬ 
vals,  and  every  time  the  light  flashed, 
there  was  a  thump  of  a  big  fist  against  a 
pillow.  The  little  rod  with  its  wdiite  target 
was  a  blur  in  the  air  under  the  swift  strokes. 

“There — that  ought  to  telL”  Dr.  Kane 
removed  the  glass  case  from  the  chrono¬ 
graph.  “The  avenge  of  those  times — 
why — ” 

He  stopped,  staring  in  surprise. 

“Well,  what’s  the  answer?”  Mr.  Marlowe 
was  impatient. 

“Either  something  is  the  matter  with 
flat  chronograph,  or  Mr.  Ladeux  is  abnor¬ 
mally  quick,”  was  the  quiet  answer.  “The 
usual  chronograph  time  between  seeing  the 
light  and  hitting  the  target  is  some'^ere 
between  170  and  290  u — u  being  the  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  a  second.  Your  friend  Kelly 
took  about  370  u  to  respond.” 


“Yes,  but  this  record,  man — wdiat  is  it?” 

“His  greatest  intei^  is  150  u.  His 
shortest  interval  is  85  «.  Every  time  he 
hit,  he  hit  quicker.  That’s  natural.  But 
his  slowest  is  faster  than  any  other  man’s 
fastest — that  I  ever  tested.  The  machine 
must  be  wrong.  Let’s  try  again.” 

The  second  test  was  like  the  first,  except 
that  the  longest  interval  between  sight  of 
flash  and  blow  of  fist  was  120  u  and  the 
shortest  80  u. 

“I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it.” 
Dr.  Kane’s  voice  was  quiet,  ^ough  his 
eyes  flashed. 

“That’s  fine,  as  far  as  it  goes,”  Mr.  Mar¬ 
lowe  looked  somewhat  dissatisfied.  “But 
I  don’t  understand  the  times.  Surely  a 
man  hits  quicker  than  in  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  part  of  a  second.  I  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  even  old  riow  Sjuder  todc  thirty-seven 
hundredths  of  a  second  to  respond!” 

“That’s  because  you  confuse  a  laboratory 
experiment  with  actual  practice,”  Dr.  Kane 
explained.  “Here,  the  subject  sees  a  li^t, 
knows  he  looks  for  a  light,  and  waits  for  the 
light.  Then  he  hits.  The  stimulus  comes 
suddenly,  and  with  a  small  shock  of  surprise. 
That  must  be  overcome  before  the  actual 
blow  is  struck.  In  a  fight,  eadi  man  is 
constantly  watching,  not  for  a  sudden  and 
surprising  li^t,  but  for  some  expression, 
some  tightening  of  muscles,  some  change  in 
attitude,  or  a  combination  of  them  all, 
which  ^ows  that  a  blow  is  coming.  Then 
he  sees  the  blow  start.  His  mind  is  tense, 
keyed  up  to  this  one  thing.  His  response 
is  much  faster — ^how  much  faster  I  don’t 
know.  You  can’t  pmt  a  machine  to  work 
on  a  fighter  in  action! 

“But  these  chronograph  records  are  accu¬ 
rate  as  a  means  of  comparison.  This  man 
is  as  much  faster  in  hitting  than  is  Kelly, 
as  80  «  is  less  than  370  u.  You  can  give  u 
any  value  you  please;  call  it  one  second  or 
one  millionth  of  a  second;  the  proportion 
holds  good.” 

“Oh,  welL  I  didn’t  understand.  I 
wonder  what  makes  this  man  so  quick, 
then?” 

“How  can  I  say?  Environment,  train¬ 
ing,  sp)ecial  aptitude.  Can  you  account  for 
your  own  quickness,  Mr.  Ladeux?” 

“I  deed  not  know  eet,”  was  the  smiling 
answer.  “In  my  Ian’  we  mus’  be  queek  or 
somezing  catch  us — hurt  us — ze  falling 
tree,  ze  leaping  caribou,  ze  runnin’  wtflf — 
we  mus’  be  queek.” 
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“  A  FIGHTER/’observed  Mr.  Marlowe, 

yiA  “must  not  only  be  quick  at  hitting, 

X  V.  but  he  must  be  quick  at  getting 
his  vital  parts  out  of  the  way.  I  have  a 
friend  in  the  fight  game,  Doctor,  who  says 
that  a  man  may  have  everything,  but  if  he 
has  a  glass  jaw,  he  is  no  good.” 

“Whsit,  may  I  ask,  is  a  glass  jaw?”  asked 
Dr.  Kane. 

“Glass  jaw,”  explained  Mr.  Marlowe, 
“is  the  affliction  of  the  man  who  can’t  stand 
being  hit^qn  the  point  of  it.  Some  of  ’em 
can  and  some  of  ’em  can’t.  If  they  can, 
they  come  up  smiling  under  punishment, 
and  you  have  to  wear  ’em  down  by  hitting 
them  in  the  middle.  If  they  can’t,  any 
lucky  punch  may  put  ’em  out.  I  don’t 
know  whether  this  lad  has  a  glass  jaw  or 
not.  I  probably  won’t  know  imtil  some  one 
cracks  him  a  good  one.  But  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  tell  me  whether  he  can  move  his 
head  as  fast  as  he  can  his  fists.  Can’t  you 
rig  up  that  ap(>aratus  so  it  will  show  how 
fast  he  can  wiggle  his  head?  I  mean,  so  it 
will  show  the  reaction  time  between  a  light 
stimulus  and  the  movement  of  his  head  to 
one  side  or  the  other.” 

The  doctor  thought  a  moment.  “I  don’t 
see  why  not,”  he  answered.  “Butwc  ildn’t 
it  be  easier  to  give  him  a  stiff  punch  on  the 
jaw  and  make  sure  he  can  stand  it?” 

“And  scare  him  to  death?”  Mr.  Mar¬ 
lowe  allowed  as  much  contempt  as  he  dared 
to  creep  into  his  voice.  “No,  thank  you! 
Rig  up  that  apparatus  so  he  can  respond 
wi^  his  head,  if  you  can.  The  old  po^et- 
book  can  stand  it,  I  guess.” 

While  Pierre  watched,  fascinated,  and 
Mr.  Marlowe  affected  a  blase  air  he  did  not 
feel,  the  doctor  tinkered  with  his  machinery. 
When  he  had  finished  he  explained. 

“You  sit  here,  in  this  chair,”  to  Pierre. 
“When  you  see  the  light  flash,  move  yom 
head  to  one  side,  quick — as  quickly  as  you 
can.  It  will  hit  firet  this  target  here,  then 
the  cushion  on  the  back  of  the  chair.  Sit 
sort  of  sidewise.” 

“But  my  head!  I  always  keep  eet  out 
of  ze  way — Marie  she  no  want  I  have  ze 
marked  face — ” 

“That’s  all  right,  Pierre,”  soothed  Mar¬ 
lowe.  “We  are  going  to  make  sure  your 
face  will  stay  just  like  Mademoiselle  Marie 
•  likes  a  nice  face  to  be.  You  do  what  the 
doctor  says,  like  a  good  chap.” 

So  Pierre,  obedient,  sat  in  the  chair  and 
watched  the  light  and  snapped  his  head 


from  side  to  side  as  it  flashed.  And  he  was 
pleased  when  Marlowe  was  pleased,  al¬ 
though  he  only  half  understood  why. 

“Reaction  time  with  the  head  fast  as 
light!”  announced  the  little  doctor,  examin¬ 
ing  the  chronograph  record.  “Slower  than 
the  fist,  of  course,  because  the  neck  muscles 
are  not  so  strong  as  the  flexors  and  extensors 
of  the  arm.  But  very,  very  fast,  at  that!” 

There  was  a  quiet  conversation  which 
Pierre  didn’t  hear,  and  an  exchange  of  a 
couple  of  yellow  bills.  “Just  one  thing. 
Doctor,”  finished  Mr.  Marlowe.  “This  is 
a  professional  matter.  I  ask  your  profes¬ 
sional  confidence  and  that  you  tell  no  one  of 
our  visit  or  its  result.” 

“I  will  tell  no  one,”  answered  the  doctor. 
“But,  I’d  like  to  be  there  and  put  up  a  bet 
when  the  fight  comes  off!” 

“You  are  on.  Doc,  you  are  on!”  cried 
Mr.  Marlowe,  delighted. 

Mr.  MARLOWE  went  around  whis¬ 
tling.  He  spent  his  mornings  at  a 
private  gymnasium  where  a  lithe, 
clean-cut,  dark-skiimed  man  was  making 
enormous  strides  in  the  art  of  boxing.  His 
afternoons  he  put  in  talking  fight  at  the 
Gloved  Hand  Club,  where  one  could  find 
all  sorts  of  managers,  professional  seconds, 
men  who  would  arrange  a  fixed  fight  if 
you  paid  them  in  advance,  hangers-on,  near 
fighters,  used-to-be  fighters,  fighters-to-be. 

“How’s  the  waiter  coming  on?”  Billy  Ed¬ 
wards  asked  him,  a  month  after  Dr.  i^ne’s 
test. 

“Oh,  he  shapes  up  pretty  f^.  Some  day 
I’ll  ask  you  for  a  crack  at  Sleeper.” 

“Your  man  got  any  coin  behind  him?” 
“He’ll  have  the  coin,  don’t  worry.  Come 
around,  some  day,  and  look  him  over.” 

But  BiUy  Edwards  had  his  own  methods 
of  learning  about  a  rival  promoter’s  fighters. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  yoxu:  book-made 
fighter.  There’s  only  one  way  to  make 
a  good  one,  and  that’s  punch  it  into  him,” 
he  was  fond  of  telling  Marlowe.  “Take  my 
advice,  kid,  and  don’t  back  your  French¬ 
man  too  heavy  just  because  the  book  says 
so,  or  because  he  can  juggle  bottles  of  water. 
But  if  you’ve  got  to  lose  your  money — lose 
it  to  me.” 

And  Marlowe  was  quite  content.  For 
Pierre  Ladeux  “shaped  up”  wonderfully. 
The  tale  told  by  the  strip  of  paper  on 
the  chronograph  was  being  rewritten  with 
eight-ounce  gloves  and  the  soft  plop-plop 
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of  lather  against  bare  akin.  Marlowe  was 
DO  piker,  and  Pime  had  the  best  training 
quarters,  the  most  able  instructors,  the 
most  stolid  of  sparring  partners.  He 
needed  the  latter,  for  it  was  evident  from 
the  first  day  that  Pierre  was  going  to  be 
hud  to  land  on,  and  was  provided  by 
nature  with  a  reasonable  in  both 

hands.’*  He  was  iK>t  entirely  new  to  the 
art,  but  Marlowe  insisted  that  he  learn 
from  the  begiiming.  For  a  few  days,  while 
he  master^  the  mysteries  df  his  left 
hand,  and  learned  what  his  ri^t  one  was 
for,  and  the  difference  between  a  blocking 
defense  and  a  defense  which  was  all  in 
“carrying  it  to  the  other  fellow,”  his  part¬ 
ners  had  easy  times.  S^Mcler  Kelly,  in 
diarge,'  saw  to  it  that  they  did  iK>t  hammer 
Pierre  too  hud,  and  his  partners  saw  that 
they  were  not  hammered  too  hard. 

But  after  a  week,  this  became  difficiilt. 
Pierre  was  stepping  inside  leads  and  land¬ 
ing  either  or  both  gloves  about  where  he 
pleased.  He  learned  to  drop  his  head  be¬ 
hind  one  projecting  Moulder  and  sway 
from  the  waist  so  t^t  a  vicioiis  uppercut 
just  whizzed  by  his  nose.  Then  there  was 
the  smart  sma^  of  a  well-padded  fist  and 
a  grunt  from  the  man  who  stood  (^^x>site 
him.  Inside  of  two  weeks  there  were  quar¬ 
ter  bets  among  his  three  sparring  partners 
as  to  ?rfao  could  land  a  right  cross,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month  Spider  himself  tried  to 
one  over  through  five  three-minute 
rounds,  and  failed.  The  black  head  was 
always  just  an  inch  too  far  to  the  side. 
Spider  took  half  a  dozen  stiff  ones  in  the 
jaw,  got  a  nosebleed  and  a  puffed  eye,  but 
he  did  not  land  that  right  cross. 

“I’m,  just  telling  you,  boss,”  he  said  to 
jMr.  Marlowe,  nursing  a  very  sore  face,  “I’m 
,(M  and  slow,  but  I’m  not  so  slow  I  can’t 
put  <»e  wallop  over  once,  even  with  the 
best  of  them.  That  boy  there — ^he  ain’t 
there  where  your  glove  is.  I’m  teUing  it  to 
you  straight — I’ve  had  ’em  on  with  the  best 
at  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  I’ve  never 
seen  the  guy  with  the  defense  this  chap’s 
prt—and  he  d<m’t  seem  to  care  how  hud  he 
Uts,  either.” 

Wherefore,  Mr.  Marlowe  whistled. 


OF  CX)URSE  Mr.  Marlowe  was  much 
too  wise  to  try  Pierre  out  first  in 
New  Ywk.  He  and  Pierre  disap¬ 
peared  fu  a  month.  Close  watchers  of 
^>0Tting  columns  may  have  noticed 


that  a  certun  *Trendi  Kid**  was  walking 
away  with  half  a  dozen  preBminaries  m  the 
West — Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  and  New 
Orleans  fans  had  a  tmt  'vdiich  they  did  not 
half  appreciate  in  seeing  an  unheralded  and 
unknown  boy  dispose  of  his  six  round  go  on 
pcwts.  The  first  two  were  knockouts,  but 
Mulowe  soon  stoj^ied  that.  know  you 
have  a  wallop,  Pierre,  ”  he  instructed,  “Inlt 
there  isn’t  any  use  letting  the  rest  of  the 
world  know  it.  Box  ’em,  Pierre;  and  if 
they  say  you  are  a  cream  puff  lad,  so  mudh 
the  better  when  it  comes  to  the  odds  with 
Sleeper.” 

“Cream  puff?  What  ees  ze  cream  puff?” 

“A  cream  puff,  my  friend,  is  a  sort  hi  des¬ 
sert,  much  u^  as  a  missile  in  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  and  as  an  alibi  by  those  who  were  not 
looking  for  what  they  got!  A  cream  puff 
fighter  is  one  vdio,  in  the  language  of  the 
always  interesting  but  not  always  authen¬ 
tic  fight  reporter,  lays  his  gloves  gently  upon 
the  face  of  his  opponent,  in  a  way  to  annoy 
him  without  hurting  him.  A  cream  puff 
hitter  can’t  hit!” 

“But  for  why?  I  can  hit — I  knock  heem 
out,  biff!” 

“Yes,  you  idiot;  I  know  you  did!  But  I 
dou’t  want  Sleeper  to  know  it!  If  you  have 
a  reputation  as  a  cream  puff  artist,  Sleeper 
will  pile  into  you  rough  shod.  You  don’t 
know  it  yet,  friend  Pierre,  but  the  fighter 
who  does  the  leading  leaves  the  opening. 
The  fellow  who  will  smash  into  you  from  me 
bell  is  willing  to  take  what  you  send  so  he 
can  give  you  what  he’s  got!  If  Sleeper 
think.s  you  can’t  hurt  him  he’ll  rush.  Your 
defense  will  save  you,  but  what  is  going  to 
save  Sleeper?  Go  easy  on  the  knockout 
stuff,  and  let’s  hope  that  Billy  Edwards 
doesn’t  note  the  account  of  these  first  couf^ 
(rf  prelims.” 

Mr.  Marlowe  nodded  happfly  when  Pierre 
brought  his  dark  skin  unbnused  from  go 
after  go,  and  carried  his  face  as  clear  from 
stain  or  break  as  if  he  was  still  a  waiter 
instead  of  a  fighter. 

“Eet  ees  so  easy,  zis  fight  game,”  he  an¬ 
nounced  smiling  happily,  “^y  hit — I  step 
one  side,  zen  I  hit,  ze  referee,  he  hold  up 
my  han’,  and  we  have  ze  money.  Eet  ees 
wat  you  call — ceench?” 

“You  are  never  afraid,  are  you,  Pierre?” 
Marlowe  asked,  half  joking. 

“P  Non.  For  why?  Zey  cannot  hit  me. 
Zey  seem  so  slow — all  zese  boys.  I  see  zem 
get  ready  to  make  ze  hit — I  see  zcre  arms 
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stiffen.  I  watch  zere  blow  coming.  Zen 
I  get  out  of  ze  way.  Afraid?  For  wat?” 

Mr.  MARLOWE  brought  his  man 
back  to  New  York  and  asked  for  a 
fight  with  Sleeper  Siggers.  Billy 
Edwards  was  shown  reports  in  pink  sheets. 
If  he  had  seen  them  before,  he  gave 
no  sign. 

“I  want  to  play  fair  with  you,  Billy,”  Mr. 
Marlowe  assured,  earnestly.  “Pierre  can 
lick  your  slow  old  Sleeper  so  bad  he  won’t 
know  what  hit  him.  And  I  don’t  want  to 
take  your  money  away  from  you.  Come 
around  and  look  him  over,  give  me  the 
fight,  and  clean  up  any  way  you  want. 
But — give  us  the  fight.” 

“Go  get  a  reputation,”  was  Edwards’  an¬ 
swer.  “I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.” 

And  for  a  week  that  was  all  Marlowe 
could  get  out  of  Billy  Edwards.  He 
couldn’t  get  anything  more  out  of  him  be¬ 
cause  Billy  Edwards  was,  as  far  as  in  his 
power  lay,  a  sure-thing  man.  He  didn’t 
bet  money  on  fighters  imless  he  was  pretty 
sure  he  was  going  to  get  the  money  back 
again.  While  he  had  ^e  utmost  contempt 
for  “book  fighters”  he  took  no  chances. 
And  he  wasn’t  letting  old  Sleeper  Siggers 
take  any  chances  either. 

“This  set-up  I’ve  fixed  for  you.  Sleeper,” 
he  b^an  to  h^  first  string  boy  at  his  gym¬ 
nasium.  “All  I  hear  is  ^t  he’s  qui^  as 
a  flash  but  is  cream  puff.” 

“Boss,  you  know  me.  When  did  I  ever 
care  how  hard  they  punched?”  Sleeper 
spoke  disgustedly.  An  ear,  which  had 
been  hammered  imtil  it  was  all  out  of 
shape;  a  broad,  flat,  fighter’s  nose;  a  skin 
t)ugh  as  leather,  all  spoke  of  the  fighting 
man  who  can  take  punishment. 

“Now  don’t  go  fooling  yourself,  my  lad!” 
Billy  Edwards  had  seen  rocky  pitchers 
broken  at  unknown  wells  before.  “There 
has  never  been  any  of  them  so  good  they 
can’t  be  knocked  out!  You  have  a  face 
like  a  rock  and  no  nerves  at  all,  but  you 
can  be  punched  out,  if  you  give  the  oUier 
fellow  time  enough.” 

“Maybe  so.  Boss — ^it  ain’t  happened  very 
often  yet!  And  what  will  I  be  doing  to  him 
while  he  is  putting  me  away?  I  can  kick 
some  with  both  mits!” 

“If  you  can  hit  him!”  -- 

“Now,  Boss!”  Sleeper  grinned  go9d- 
naturedly.  “I  don’t  care  how  good  they 
are,  they  can  all  be  hit  sometimes,  can’t 


they?  You  ain’t  trying  to  tell  me  this  boy 
is  so  fast  I  can’t  land  on  him?” 

“I  suppose  you  can  hit  him.  But  can 
you  hit  him  where  it  will  hurt?”  ' 

“Any  special  spot  hurt  him  more’n  any 
other?”  asked  Sleeper. 

“I  don’t  know.  All  I  know  is  he  came 
out  of  a  book.  He’s  a  book  fighter!” 

“Book  fighter?”  Sleeper  wrinkled  his  flat 
nose. 

“Yes,  book  fighter.  Marlowe  got  him 
out  of  a  book,  taught  him  out  of  a  book; 
all  he  knows  of  fighting  is  in  a  book!  Some 
sort  of  an  ’ology  book!” 

“Boss,  are  you  kiddin’  me,  or  throwin’ 
me  a  swell  party?” 

“I’m  fixing  a  swell  party  for  you,  my  lad 
But  I  want  to  find  out  where  the  book 
fighter  is  tender.  I  don’t  want  to  bet  a 
big  wad  and  lose  it  for  lack  of  a  little  knowl¬ 
edge.  Therefore — ”  and  Billy  Edwards  took 
Sleeper  off  into  a  comer  and  talked  to  him 
earnestly. 

“I  ain’t  never  done  it,  but  if  it’s  going  to 
make  you  happy — sure.  Boss,  I  d<m’t  care,” 
Sleeper  nodded.  “You  tell  me  where  and 
when;  I’ll  find  out  for  us.” 

“Book  fighter!”  Edwards  repeated  to 
himself,  after  Sleeper  went  back  to  his  bag 
punchi^.  “Book  fighter!  This  Marlowe 
chap  is  sure  some  b^b!  All  the  time  I 
wasted  on  him,  putting  him  next,  too!  Well, 
it  is  fixed  soft  for  Billy.  And — now  that’s 
an  idea — ^book  fighter.” 

Billy  Edwards  chuckled.  like  many  a 
man  with- only  an  objective  consciousness, 
he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  but  it  had 
to  be  humor  which  landed  with  a  thud. 
Edwards  could  see  the  fun  in  a  fat  man 
sliding  across  the  sidewalk  on  a  banana 
peeling,  or  two  comedians  whaling  each 
other  with  slapsticks.  He  loved  circus 
clowns,  and  had  been  known  to  pitch  pen¬ 
nies  for  half  an  hour  to  an  organ-grinder’s 
monkey.  So  it  was  really  an  unusual  in¬ 
spiration  which  took  him  to  a  little  second- 
-hand  bookshop,  where  a  former  playmate 
made  a  precarious  living. 

The  bookshop,  like  all  such  in  either  fact 
or  fiction,  had  a  composite  smell  of  piled-up 
years,  stale  printers’  ink,  decaying  cover 
glue,  much-used  air  and  paper  dust.  Billy’s 
nose  was  responsive  to  odors  characteristic 
of  the  ring:  garlic  with  rosin,  human  sweat 
tinctured  with  witch-hazel,  cheap  tobacco 
smoke  and  the  sort  of  perfume  which  is 
indigenous  to  Avenue  A.  But  he  sniffed 
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inquiringly  as  he  entered.  “Book  fighter — 

I  bet  he’ll  never  say  book  againl”he  told 
himself.  “Hi — ^Jake.” 

Jake  was  as  musty  as  his  shop.  Little 
and  bent,  a  roimd  innocent  face,  heavy 
steel  spectacles  with  lenses  which  made  him 
fish-eyed,  Jake  shufiBed  forward. 

“\^^t  you  want?” 

“Nice  way  to  say  hello  to  an  old  play¬ 
mate!  scoff^  Billy  Edwards.  “I  want  a 
book.” 

“What  you  want  with  a  book?” 

“Never  mind  what  I  want  with  it.  You 
haven’t  got  it,  anyhow!” 

“Maybe  so,  maybe  not.  I  get  it.  I  get 
any  book  in  the  world  for  a  price.” 

“Then  get  me  a  book  without  anything 
in  it.” 

Jake  grinned.  “Just  the  kind  of  a  book 
you  can  enjoy,  Mr.  Edwards!”  he  chuck¬ 
led.  “But  help  yourself.  Most  of  them 
haven’t  anything  in  them!” 

“Naw!”  Billy  Edwards  shifted  his  dgar 
and  took  a  spiU  from  his  pocket.  “Got  a 
light  around  here,  anywhere?  I  don’t  mean 
t^t  kind  of  a  book.  I  want  a  book  with 
pages  without  any  printing  on  them,  and  on 
the  cover  I  want  you  to  print  ‘What  I  Know 
About  Fighting,  by  N.  U.  T.  Marlowe.’  I 
vfant  it  for  a  joke,  y’understand.” 

Jake  didn’t  care  about  understanding. 
If  Mr.  Edwards  wanted  to  pay  five  dollars 
for  a  book  of  blank  pages  with  a  queer 
title  on  the  front,  that  was  his  business. 
So  the  transaction  was  concluded.  And 
idien  the  dummy  with  the  hand-titled 
cover  was  delivered  to  Billy  Edwards  he 
thumbed  it  through  delightedly. 

“  ‘What  I  Know  About  Fighting,  by 
N.  U.  T.  Marlowe’!”  he  laughed.  “That’s 
rich,  that  is.  Say,  that’s  ridi!  I’ll  give  it 
to  him  after  the  scrap.  I’ll  hand  him  a 
book — he  and  his  book  fighter!  Sorry  I 
can’t  remember  that  ’ology  word,  but  this’ll 
do— trying  to  beat  Sleeper  with  a  book!” 
Billy  Edwards  laid  the  dummy  down  and 
delightedly  made  half  a  dozen  paper  spills 
from  the  paper  in  which  it  had  been 
mpped.  “  ‘What  I  Know  About  Fight¬ 
ing’ —  Say,  that’s  some  wheeze,  that  is!” 

TWO  days  later  Marlowe  had  an  un¬ 
pleasant  surprise.  Going  to  the 
gymnasium  with  Ed  Barrows,  sport- 
^  editor  of  the  Times- Star,  he  found  Pierre 
ihting  in  a  chair,  fully  dres^,  and  nursing 

bis  jaw. 
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“What’s  the  matter,  Pierre?  Why  aren’t 
you  working?  Get  stripped  in  a  hurry — 
here’s  Barrows,  of  the  Times-Star,  come  to 
see  you  work  out.” 

“I  veree  soiree.  Las’  night,  when  I  go 
home,  a  robbaire,  he  hit  me  wiz — ^I  si^ 
eet  ees  a  gas  pipe.  My  jaw — eet  ees  too 
sore  to  take  ze  chance  today.” 

“A  robber?  You  were  held  up?  Where? 
Who?  What  did  he  take  off  you?” 

"Oui.  Jus’  before  I  go  in  my  house — 
you  know,  eet  ees  veree  dmrk  zere.  A  man, 
he  come  up  to  me.  He  say  ‘You  got  ze 
match?’  While  I  say  yes  some  one  lut  me. 
Zen — I  not  know  anyzing.  I  am,  wat  you 
call,  knock  out.” 

“WeU,  I’U  be— what  did  they  get?”  ' 

“Nozzings.  I  have  only  two  doUaires. 
Zey  get  nozzings.  But — I  would  like  to 
meet  zat  man  who  hit  me!”  Pierre’s  eye 
flashed  and  his  fiist  doubled. 

“Would  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him, 
Pierre?” 

“I  sink  so — I  cannot  be  so  sure.  Hjs  face, 
eet  ees,  what  you  call — ^funnee!” 

That  evening  at'  the  Gloved  Hand, 
Billy  Edwa^  made  terms.  “You 
can  have  the  scrap,  if  you  are  so 
hot  after  it,”  he  stated.  “But  you’ve  got  to 
come  to  me,  if  I  waive  the  reputation.  I 
tell  you  plainly,  Marlowe,  I’m  going  to  make 
money  off  you.  I  don’t  believe  in  your  book 
fighter  nor  your  doctor  test.  A  fighter  has 
got  to  have  science,  and  a  punch,  and  grit, 
and  stand  the  gaff,  and  no  nerves.  There’s 
no  book  can  teU  you  all  that — only  punching 
it  into  ’em  teaches  ’em — and  shows  you.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Billy.  It’s  an  open 
game.  If  I’ve  got  to  lose,  I’d  rather  lose 
to  you  than  to  ary  one.  But  I  warn  you— 
we’U  make  Sleepei*  look  like  a  dead  one.” 
Edwards  lauded. 

“Go  as  far  as  you  like.  Put  up  a  side 
bet  of  five  thousand.  I’ll  make  it  70-30 
on  the  gate — ^win,  lose  or  draw,  or  85 
to  the  winner  and  15  to  the  loser.  Take 
your  choice.  I  woul^’t  be  so  good  to  you 
only  you’ve  been  decent  about  this  brok 
fighter  you/think  is  a  winner.  I  wouldn’t 
do  it  even  so  without  your  waiter  getting 
a  rep,  but  we  want  the  money — and  it  looks 
easy.  Will  you  come  to  me?” 

“I  sure  will!”  cried  Mr.  Marlowe.  “I’ll 
take  the  85-15,  and  I  won’t  fight  you  on 
the  referee,  ei^er.” 

The  two  meirhitched  their  chairs  together 
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and  Edwards  produced  a  pencil  and  a  piece 
of  paper.  He  tore  it  in  half  carefully,  and 
made  a  ^nll  hastily,  which  he  tucked  in  hb 
podbet  He  whisU^  as  he  wrote  down  his 
terms  on  the  other  half,  which  Marlowe 
agned. 


NOW,  Pierre,  here  is  your  chance.” 
Mr.  Marlowe  was  calmly  excited. 
“This  house  is  worth  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  the  winner.  There’s  five 
thousand  on  a  side  bet,  and  I’ve  another 
five  up  outside.  Clean  up,  and  you  can 
have  a  bank  accoimt  bettei^n  if  you  sold 
a  dozm  silver  fox  skins.  Look  out  for  his 
right  and  play  for  his  wind — you  can’t  hurt 
his  face  with  an  axe.  But  when  he  gives 
you  the  opening — and  he  will,  sometime — 
show  him  how  hard  a  cream  pu^  can  be.” 

The  shirt-sleeved  referee  made  his  an¬ 
nouncement.  The  futile  challenges  of  the 
has-beens  and  the  would-bes  were  disposed 
.  There  had  been  three  good  preliminaries 
and  the  crowd  had  the  proper  appetite. 
Also  there  was  a  whisper  of  big  money  be¬ 
ing  bet  on  the  French  Kid,  and  Sleeper’s 
fi^ts  had  always  been  go^  ones.  The 
crowd,  hereditary  heirs  to  the  old  Roman 
gladiatorial  sjnrit,  loved  to  see  Sleeper 
fight  because  he  could  take  an  abnormal 
amoimt  of  punishment  and  come  up  smil¬ 
ing.  While  not  a  great  boxer,  he  had  a  right 
handed  “kick”  tlmt  did  deadly  execution. 
And  here  was  an  unknown,  with  no  repu¬ 
tation,  but  who  was  whisfiered  to  be  quite 
a  phenomenal  boxer,  going  to  furnish  the 
bl^  for  Sleeper’s  chopper. 

The  fight  fan  is  a  curious  animal.  He 
talks  much  about  the  art  of  boxing,  and  he 
admires  a  flashy  boy  vdio  can  twist  and  duck 
and  turn  and  block  and  wiggle  out  of  the 
comers.  But  he  loves  the  fighters.  Jim 
Corbett  at  his  best  was  never  beloved  as 
was  John  L.  Sullivan;  Kid  McCoy,  who  had 
them  an  huled  for  shiftiness  on  hds  feet,  was 
never  the  idol  that  Fltz  became — Fitz  vdio 
was  fighter  first  and  second  and  third — and 
then  not  a  boxer  for  a  long  time  yet!  It 
was  a  Sleq)er  crowd,  and  while  all  ringsides 
like  to  see  the  under  dog  come  out  on  top, 
they  love  better  to  see  the  rugged  boy  beat 
the  skilful  one;  they  talk  science  but  they 
yell  for  fighting! 

There  was  an  instant’s  silence  as  the  two 
dressing-gowned  figures  tO(di  their  places, 
after  t^  conference  with  the  referee.  The 
ring  was  cleared,  and  the  crowd  had  its  first 


sight  (A  Pierre,  strii^)ed.  He  was  well,  but 
not  abnormally,  muscled,  but  there  was  not 
an  ounce  of  flesh  over  the  dialing  cords 
which  played  beneath  his  dun.  There  were 
ridges  across  his  back  which  spelled  power, 
to  those  who  knew  anatomy.  And  there 
was  an  absence  of  nervousness  in  his  manner 
which  boded  well  for  the  coming  scrap. 

Then  there  was  a  hurried  touching  of 
gloves  in  the  center,  and  Sleeper,  sinking  his 
hatchet  face  and  cauliflower  ear  low  on  one 
shoulder,  half  closed  his  eyes  and  slouched 
about  on  his  right  foot,  pawing  gently  with 
his  left.  Pierre  stood  straight  up,  his  left 
hand  fully  extended,  and  Ms  ri^t  drawn 
way  back,  “wide  open.” 

‘Todrs  like  an  easy  mark  to  Mt,”  whis¬ 
pered  a  reporter  to  Barrows.  “I  won¬ 
der — ” 

Sleeper  inched  gently  forward  into  Mtting 
distance.  There  was  a  lithe  spring  and  a 
left  lead  flashed  out.  Pierre  aj^jarently 
did  not  move,  but  the  glove  struck  over  his 
shoulder  and  Ms  own  countered  heavily,  but 
a  bit  too  high,  under  Sleeper’s  left  arm. 

“Say!  Did  you  see  t^t?  Some  quick 
action?  Well,  I  guess!” 

Sleeper  grunt^.  But  he  noticed  the 
slight  sidewise  head  jerk  wMch  had  aborted 
the  lead.  Next  time  his  glove  apparently 
crashed  full  in  Pierre’s  face.  And  the  crowd 
yelled.  But  the  ringsiders,  the  wise  ones, 
knew  that  while  his  blow  had  landed,  the 
black  head  had  drawn  back  enough  to  take 
the  force  out.  And  they  guessed  what  the 
crowd  didn’t  know — that  the  lashing  return 
had  made  Sleeper’s  head  ring  as  it  had  not 
rung  since  Tommy  Lowenstein  had  knocked 
Mm  out  ten  years  before. 

These  were  the  only  two  blows  struck 
during  the  round.  Indeed,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  fans,  the  first  round  was  tame. 
Two,  three,  four  exchanges — the  rest,  a 
watchful  maneuvering. 

But  the  preliminary  first  rotmds  of 
most  go(^  fights  are  tame.  Experi¬ 
enced  fighters  do  not  jump  into  fren¬ 
zied  action  at  the  sound  of  ^e  1^11,  to  lead 
and  counter,  duck  and  sidestep,  clinch  and 
break  from  infighting;  they  feel  each  other 
out,  gently,  sometimes  in  what  appears  to 
be  an  almost  timid  manner.  Fighting  is  a 
business.  The  “grudge  fight,”  beloved  of 
fans,  is  almost  as  much  a  myth  as  “the  man 
higher  up.”  And  like  any  other  business, 
it  proce^  cautiously,  until  it  knows  its 
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way  about.  Then  it  warms  up  to  its  work. 

Sleeper  and  Pierre  warmed  up  to  theirs. 
As  round  by  round  went  by,  and  it  became 
the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  spec¬ 
tators  had  more  to  look  at  than  to  cheer 
about,  perhaps,  but  they  had  plenty  to  keep 
them  from  being  bored.  As  the  long  three 
minutes  and  the  short  single  one  between 
rounds  added  themselves  together,  a  certain 
redness  about  Sleeper’s  stomach  and  sides, 
and  a  peculiar  puffy  lode  about  his  lips  told 
the  experienced  that  there  was  more  than 
cream  puff  behind  those  short  blows  which 
came  so  like  a  streak  of  light  from  the 
brown  shoulders.  There  was  no  correspond¬ 
ing  redness  about  Pierre,  and  his  face  was 
unmarked. 

Sleeper  apparently  landed  plenty  of 
blows.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  fight 
bin  to  see  a  blow  as  it  b  really  struck;  he 
must  be  in  exactly  the  right  p>osition  to 
know  whether  or  not  a  blow  lands  with  the 
body  coming  in  against  it — then  it  is  very 
apt  to  hurt — or  the  body  going  away  from 
h,  in  which  case  it  damages  only  the  man 
who  struck  it,  by  taking  so  much  of  his 
precious  store  of  strength  and  wind.  Only 
when  at  right  angles  to  a  blow  is  it  easy  to 
see  whether  or  not  it  lands  fair  on  a  face  or 
jaw  or  ear,  and  not  u[>on  some  part  of  a 
deftly  interposed  glove.  Many  a  blow  that 
seems  calculated  to  cave  in  the  side  of  the 
head  on  which  it  apparently  lands,  has  first 
struck  a  suddenly  uptilt^  shoulder  and 
glanced  harmlessly  into  the  short  hair  on 
the  top  of  the  ski^  where  it  does  about  as 
much  damage  as  a  good  healthy  wallop  in 
a  pillow  fight. 

“That’s  the  quickest  man  I’ve  ever  seen,” 
Barrows  vdiispered  to  Billy  Edwards.  “He’s 
going  to  eat  your  man  alive  before  the 
evening’s  finished.  I  remember  Jim  Cor¬ 
bett  and  Kid  McCoy  at  their  best,  and  they 
bad  no  such  speed  as  this  boy.” 

"Think  so?  It  takes  more’n  speed  to 
make  a  fighter — ^you  have  to  punch  it  into 
’em,”  was  Billy  E^iwards’  reply.  “Take 
you  even  in  hxmdreds.” 

“Of  course  he  won’t  give  up — but  I 
wouldn’t  bet  if  I  were  you,  Awards,” 
growled  Barrows. 

Pierre  was  quick.  The  black  head  moved, 
^ted,  drew  back.  He  watched,  carefully, 
saw  a  blow  coming,  took  his  head  out  of  the 
way,  r  dropped  a  glove  flat  over  his  stom- 
and  sent  back  a  sizzling  uppercut,  a 
jabbing  counter  with  his  left,  or  ^  r^t  cross 
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which  landed  often  enough  to  make  Sleeper 
grunt.  Occasionally  Sleeper  swung,  head 
down,  two  handed,  into  a  clinch,  struggling 
hard  to  get  a  piston-rod  right  going  against 
Pierre’s  stomach.  But  always  there  was  a 
gloved  hand  or  an  elbow  in  the  way.  Not 
for  nothing  had  Spider  Kelly  been  the  best 
infighter  of  his  day  and  wei^t. 

The  sixth  round  ended  and  the  seventh 
began.  It  was  warmer  now.  For 
even  careful,  cool-headed  fiighters  can¬ 
not  altogether  keep  down  that  ^irit  of  ri¬ 
valry,  t^t  feeling  of  exultation,  that  desire 
to  maim  and  wound  and  kill,  which  is  be¬ 
gotten  by  personal  combat,  even  combat 
under  rules.  Pierre  was  now  doing  half  of 
the  leading,  and  it  was  leading  which  kept 
the  crowd  in  an  uproar.  Though  Sleeper 
had  a  first  class  defense,  and  few  of  the  leads 
did  much  damage,  there  were  ik>  counters  to 
the  leads,  at  least,  none  which  landed. 
Pierre  had  a  way  of  making  a  quick  feint 
and  following  it  with  the  blow  which  he 
feinted,  and  then  crashing  his  other  hand 
up  or  down  as  the  case  might  be,  leaving 
himself,  apparently,  wide  open.  But  the 
counters  f^  short  or  went  wide. 

“He’s  positively  snakelike — did  you  see 
him  wriggle  around  that  blow?”  asked  Bar- 
rows,  excited  for  once  in.  his  blas^  life.  "I 
tell  you,  boys,  this  is  some  scrap!  And 
look  at  Sleeper’s  face!” 

“Zat  man,  he  can  hit,”  remarked  Pierre 
after  the  seventh  round. 

“Did  he  hurt  you,  Pierre?”  Marlowe  had 
seen  no  hard  blow  land,  but  he  knew  that 
he  was  only  seeing  a  part  of  what  happened. 

“Hurt?  Nonl  But  I  feel  ze  power;  if  I 
let  heem  hit  me,  he  hurt!  He  no  like  it, 
now,  when  I  punch  heem  in  ze  side.  Zat 
hurt  him  some.  And  I  sink  hees  nose,  it 
ees  sore!” 

“Well,  Pierre,  it’s  getting  along.  I  don’t 
want  you  to  win  on  any  apparent  fluke. 
But — I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  Sleeper  who 
crept  up  on  you  and  hit  you,  that  night  you 
thought  you  were  being  robbed.  Doesn’t 
he—” 

“Sacre  damn!  I  sink  he  lo(^  like  some- 
sings  I  have  seen — so  it  was  he  zat  hit  me 
when  I  not  look!  Hurry  up  wiz  zat  bell  and 
let  heem  look  out — ah!”’ 

The  bell  rang.  There  was  the  cusUHnary 
scuttle  to  get  out  of  the  ring.  Chairs  were 
lifted  through  the  ropes,  and  a  bdated  towel 
whisked  through  the  air.  Sleqper  slouched 
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to  the  center,  bis  head  still  down  on  his 
shoulder,  both  eyes  half  closed.  It  was  his 
usual  fighting  position — ^his  sleepy  appear¬ 
ance  had  given  him  his  nickname.  But 
his  eyes  were  closed  as  much  by  five-ounce 
gloves  as  by  intention,  and  Ferre’s  face 
was  still  unmarked.  Marlowe  smoked 
calmly  in  his  comer  at  the  ringside.  Ed¬ 
wards  hitched  his  chair  nerypiisly. 

There  was  plenty  of  action  now.  For 
Pierre  believed  he  recognized  his  assailant. 
Whether  he  did  or  not,  he  thought  he  did, 
which  was  ah  Marlowe  wanted.  And  that 
blow  had  rankled.  Pierre  Ladeuz  began 
to  make  things  exceedingly  interesting  for 
Sleq)er.  But  Sleeper  was  not  a  rugged 
filter  for  nothing.  Many  and  many  a 
fi^t  had  he  weathered  through,  even  when 
his  oi^xinents  seemed  to  get  strength  from 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  fight  and 
become,  temporarily,  tigers  of  men  with 
battle  in  both  hands.  ^  Sleeper  clinched 
and  hung  on,  and  tucked  his  jaw  deeper  in 
his  shoidder  and  watched  though  sleepy 
half -closed  eyes  for  the  opening. 

There  were  plenty  of  openings.  The 
trouble  seemed  to  be  that  they  didn’t  last 
long  enough.  The  lead  that  left  an  un¬ 
protected  heart  ended  in  a  wiggle  that  let 
the  counter  flash  by  into  space.  Twice 
Pierre  got  home  a  right  lead  on  the  jaw — 
to  Sleeper’s  bewilderment.  For  wise  fight¬ 
ers  don’t  lead  with  the  right  hand;  to  do  so 
one  must  “set”  the  body  and  “telegraph” 
the  blow,  and  the  counter  is  often  disas¬ 
trous.  But  those  were  surely  right  leads — 
yet  they  seemed  to  come  from  nowhere, 
and  there  was  no  face  there  to  receive  the 
counter.  But  the  fans  saw  where  the  leads 
came  from.  Elach  brought  a  howl  of  joy, 
and  a  grunt  almost  as  of  disappointment 
when  Sleeper’s  counter  passed  under  an  arm 
or  was  deflected  from  a  dainty  glove. 

The  round  ended  in  the  midst  of  a  clinch. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Edwards  as 
Sleeper  slouched  to  his  comer. 

“I  don’t  know — nothing.  Who  told  you 
he  was  a  cream  puff  artist.  Boss?” 

“Why  don’t  you  hit  him?  There  is  a 
heim  of  mone>'  on  this.  Sleeper — ” 

“I  am  hittin’  him — ” 

“You  are  not!  You  are  hitting  his  gloves 
or  where  he  ain’t!  Hit  him  on  the  jaw! 
You  know  he’s  got  a  glass  jaw — put  him 
outl” 

“Boss,  he’s  got  a  glass  jaw,  maybe  so. 
But  he  ain’t  kept  it  sticking  out  where  I 


can  reach  it  yet — watch  me  this  round 
and — ” 

.  The  beH  rang.  Again  Pierre  fairly  leaped 
from  his  comer.  But  there  was  a  differ 
ence;  all  the  fans  could  see  that  there  was  a 
difference.  The  Frenchman  was  all  over 
Sleeper.  He  plastered  him  with  rights  and 
lefts;  he  uppercut  and  he  countered,  he  led 
with  one  hand,  with  the  other,  apparently 
with  both  hands  at  once.  He  ducked  right, 
he  ducked  left,  he  swayed  dizzily  on  his 
feet.  But  any  one  could  see  that  there 
wasn’t  any  force  to  the  blows;  that  Sleeper 
was  not  ^ing  hurt.  And  they  could  see 
that  Pierre  was  saying  things  to  Sleeper, 
though  what  they  could  only  guess.  But 
Sleeper  knew,  and  soon  the  fans  knew; 
Pierre  was  deliberately  “making  a  monkey 
of  the  older  fighter;  showing  him  up,  dem 
onstrating  that  he  was  old  and  slow. 

“You  take  a  punch  in  ze  street — you 
fight  behind  ze  bjui!”  Pierre  cried  at  him. 
“Stan’  up  and  fight  like  ze  man — zis  way 
And,  slap!  Into  Sleeper’s  face  a  softly 
stinging  but  not  damaging  right.  “For 
why  you  not  fight?  See—  You  have  not 
made  ze  real  hit  yet — make  eet.  I  give 
you  ze  chance — see!” 

Sleeper  saw,  and  the  fans  saw.  Pierre 
dropped  his  hands  and  stood  in  front  of 
Sleeper,  laughing.  “Come  on — hit!”  he 
cried.  Sleeper  sprang  forward  with  a  lash 
ing  left  lead  followed  by  his  right — a  rush 
blow,  killing  if  it  lands,  and  deadly  in  the 
opening  it  leaves  if  it  doesn’t.  Either  blow 
might  have  gone  through  Pierre  had  it 
landed.  But  Pierre  was  not  there.  To  the 
fans  he  side-stq)ped.  To  Sle^r  he  seemed 
to  vanish.  From  somewhere  came  some¬ 
thing  that  felt  to  Sleeper  like  a  piece  of  gas 
pipe  and  that  landed  with  a  resounding 
“Blop”  heard  even  above  the  noise. 

A  look  of  intense  surprise  crossed  Sleeper’s 
face.  His  hands  feU,  slowly.  He  turned, 
staggered  once,  then,  like  adog,  went  pros¬ 
trate.  And  there  was  no  response  to  the 
tenth  wave  of  the  referee’s  white-sleeved 
arm  in  the  air. 


“T  "17  7E  LOST,  and  we  aren’t  squeal 
\\/  ing.”  Mr.  Edwards  was  rather 
y  V  psde,  but  he  had  always  been  a 

?;ood  sport.  “But  you’ll  have  to  admit  we 
ost  on  a  fluke  knoi^out.  We’d  have  had 
you  in  a  minute.” 

“Think  so?”  Mr.  Marlowe  tilted  his  cigar, 
“In  all  his  training  no  one  managed  to 
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mark  Pierre.  It’s  a  shame  to  take  the 
money,  Edwards,  but  I  warned  you.  It 
wasn’t  any  .  fluke.  It  was  a  certainty. 
Betting  on  a  certainty  is  the  only  way  to 
win  in  this  game.” 

“I’m  not  squealing,”  Edwards  repeated, 
“but  I  don’t  get  that  cwtainty  thing.  I 
had  the  certainty — only  it  didn’t  come  off!” 

“How  come?” 

Billy  Eldwards  chewed  on  a  spill.  “Re¬ 
member  the  time  your  man  said  he  was 
held  up?  Well,  that  was  Sleeper.  I 
wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  a  jaw  yoiu* 
man  had,  before  I  ^ve  you  the  £^ht.  So 
I  got  Sleeper  to  hit  him  one  with  a  fi.ve- 
ounce  glove.  I  understand  he  thought  it 
was  a  gas  pipe.  So  we  knew  he  was  only 
four-fifths  of  a  fighter.’*' 

“Talk  United  States,  can’t  you?” 

.  “He  had  the  skill,”  Eklwar^  counted  on 
his  fingers.  “And  the  nerve.  And  he’s  a 
two-fisted  fighter  with  a  reasonable  punch. 
And  he  was  well  trained.  But — ^he  has 
a  glass  jaw.  And  by  all  I  know  of  fighting, 
this  was  our  fight!” 

“Friend  Billy,”  observed  Marlowe,  “you 


are  just  as  smart  as  I  thought  you  were, 
but  no  smarter.  I  knew  Pierre  had  a  glass 
jaw,  too.  I  never  believed  in  that  holdup. 
I  was  pretty  sure  you  had  him  socked  one, 
just  to  find  out.  But  what  I  knew  and 
you  didn’t  was  that  the  kind  of  a  jaw 
doesn’t  always  matter.  There  are  fights' 
where  it  doesn’t  make  the  slightest  bit  of  dif¬ 
ference,  and  this  was  one  of  them!” 

“I  don’t  get  that!”  objected  Billy  Ed¬ 
wards.  “Why  didn’t  it  make  any  differoice 
about  your  man’s  jaw?” 

“Because  of  what  the  book,  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  eipert,  the  chronograph  told  me!  A 
glass  jaw  is  no  good  to  the  other  fighter 
If  he  can’t  hit  it!  Now,  sometim^when 
you’ve  got  a  fighter  with  a  repiltati^  come 
around  and  maybe  we’ll  give  you  a  scrap; 
of  course  with  eighty-five  and  fifteen  of  the 
gate!” 

Billy  Edwards  gathered  up  his  wits  and 
his  overcoat  and  went  wearily  home.  He 
spent  some  time  ipaking  spilb  with  which 
to  light  his  pipe.  The  material  of  which 
they  were  made  was  a  blank  book  with  the 
title  “What  I  Know  About  Fighting.” 


¥ling  the  Window 
^idef 

Reading  a  magazine  like  Everybody’s  is  like  flinging  the 
-  window  wide  to  all  the  world.  Here  are  glimpses  of  far 
countries  and  strange  people.  Ag^nst  this  great  background 
are  enacted  the  immemorial  conflicts  of  mankind.  ...  In  the 
March  Everybody’s,  Beatrice  Grimshaw  will  carry  you  to  primi¬ 
tive  Papua;  Captain  Dingle  across  stormy  seas;  Ared  White  into 
war-torn  Germany;  L.  G.  Blochman  into  crowded,  fetid  Chinese 
streets;  Harold  Titus  to  the  lumber  camps  of  the  North.  And 
all  of  these  writers  know  intimately  whereof  they  write.  If  it’s 
your  sort  of  magazine.  Everybody’s  is  very  much  your  sort 
of  magazine.  fVhat  d'  you  say? 
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'lA  Novelette  Concerning  an  Airship 
Wrecked  in  d  South  American  Jungle 


Eugene  P.  Ltle,  Jr. 


T[E  crippled  airship  grounded  in 
the  low  brush  fringe  of  an  equa¬ 
torial  forest.  Only  in  time  they 
had  managed  the  forced  landing, 
since  the  forest  stretched  endlessly  before 
them  into  the  south,  thickening  almost  at 
once  to  the  matted  growth  of  an  impene¬ 
trable  jungle.  A  little  more  and  the  slowly 
falling  dirigible  would  have  been  caught  like 
a  tattered  rag  in  the  high  upper  branches 
of  the  dense  wood.  Those  aboard  could 
have  descended  to  earth  only  into  a  poison¬ 
ous  welter  ol  vegetation,  and  in  that  dark 
and  fetid  region  must  soon  have  perished. 

But  fortunately,  or  fortunately  at  least 
for  the  moment,  they  had  landed  on  the 
edge  of  the  jungle;  in  the  shallows,  so  to 
sp>^,  of  bushes  and  scrubby  saplings. 
Behind  them  endlessly  into  the  north 
stretched  a  rolling  grassy  llano.  On  the  left 
a  horizon  blue-rimmed  with  haze  meant 
mountains,  and  to  the  right  it  was  the  same, 
only  off  there  the  sierra  was  either  higher 
or  nearer.  The  aerial  castawa)rs  had  come 
to  earth  somewhere  among  the  upp)er 
reaches  of  the  Amazon,  somewhere  in  Brazil 
or  British  Guiana,  somewhere,  as  the  feeling 
queerly  grew  on  them,  where  no  man  had 
ever  set  foot  before.  They  were,  in  all 
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probability,  the  first;  and,  thus  far,  were 
sptared. 

The  airship  lay  in  the  brush  as  in  a 
greenish,  trashy  surf,  and  was  not  unlike 
a  vessel  of  the  sea  stranded  in  the  shoals 
upx)n  an  unknown  tropical  coast.  With 
that  recourse  to  jocularity  with  which  man, 
and  esp)ecially  the  American,  would  slack 
off  a  moment  of  stress,  a  jjassenger  who  was 
addicted  to  bright  conceits — there  is  always 
such  9.  one — ^p)erked  up  and  exclaimed. 

“Reg’lar  old  fashioned  shipwreck,  what? 
Creepy  place.  Cannibals,  maybe,  peeking 
out  at  us.  Anything  might  jump  out. 
Reg’lar — ” 

“Hush — oh,  oh!”  half  shrieked  a  little 
blond  matron,  a  Mrs.  Mooch. 

“Aye,  haul  your  wind!”  the  captain  or¬ 
dered  curtly. 

With  the  exception  of  one  man,  these 
p)assengers  were  an  ultra-mundane  and 
fluffy  lot  to  set  down  into  a  primeval 
state  of  nature.  ^Soft,  pulpy  organisms  they 
were,  and  the  jungle  was  a  monster  waiting. 
Hectic  seekers  of  thrills,  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  little  side  trip.  -Happiening  to  find 
themselves  in  the  Canal  Zone,  they  had 
thought  they  might  as  well  drop  on  down  to 
Rio  de  Janiero  in  one  of  the  two  blimps— 
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advertised  as  palatial  airships — doing  this 
little  shuttle  trick  out  of  Balboa.  There 
were  nineteen  of  them,  ten  men  and  nine 
women,  mostly  just  chance  acquaintances 
thrown  together  in  the  intimacy,  whether 
desired  or  enforced,  of  the  airship. 

However,  eight  of  the  women  would  have 
been  quite  as  well  satisfied  if  the  ninth,  de¬ 
murely  traveling  alone,  had  continued  to 
grace  her  usual  hunting  grounds  at  either 
Newport  or  Coronado.  And  yet,  strangely 
or  not,  the  men  were  well  satisfied  that  Miss' 
Vandeleur,  so  bom  and  to  such  maiden  es¬ 
tate  restored  by  court  decree,  made  her 
hunting  grounds  here  and  now.  The  lovely 
minx — now  take  it  from  me,  no  man  is  going 
to  write  ill-naturedly  of  her — the  ravish- 
ingly  lovely  minx  had  ruddy  golden  hair 
and  violet  eyes.  And  the  hair  was  so.  But 
the  eyes — well,  you  couldn’t  always  tell, 
brother.  There  was  a  light  that  lied — lay — 
in  them. 

“The  lies  that  light  in  lilac  eyes,”  the 
nitwit  of  bright  conceits  said  of  them,  with 
soulful  languishing  in  his  own  protruberant 
ones.  Whereat  Miss  Vandeleur  gave  him 
a  cool,  brief  look,  and  retorted,  “Stuff!” 

Also  her  warm  vivid  lips,  with  a  dimple 
for  accessory,  behaved  scarcely  better 


than  the  violet  misdemeanors.  Their  habit 
was  a  slow,  lingering,  enigmatic  smile,  and 
the  smile  might  be  either  pensive  maidenly 
innocence  or  the  very  devU,  while  the  eyes, 
collaborating,  narrowing  dreamily,  were  lazy 
imps  of  slumbering  mischief.  As  Luella 
Mooch  admitted  to  another  lady  in  so  many 
words,  the  woman  really  did  have  the  bloom 
and  figure  of  a  girl,  and,  my  stars,  she  sure 
did  know  how  to  wear  her  clothes!  No 
wonder  the  imbeciles  raved,  Larnb  in¬ 
cluded! 

Lamb  was  Lambert  Mooch,  who  was 
Luella ’s  husband. 

Accordingly  miss  vandeleur  had 

been  having  a  nice  time  all  the  way 
down  from  Balboa,  guilelessly  tolling 
other  women’s  men  after  her  as  she  liked. 
Excepting  one  man,  she  had  the  men  mad 
about  her  and  at  each  other,  even  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  the  mate,  even  the  two  Stipples, 
father  and  son. 

“I  declare,  my  dear!”  Mrs.  Mooch  said 
to  her  with  arch  raillery,  although  the 
young  matron  was  a  bit  fluttery  about  the 
lips  and  a  bit  steely  about  the  eyes.  “I 
believe  you  would  gloat — ”  Luella  brought 
out  the  “gloat”  almost  with  a  snarl — “if 
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these  men  with  nothing  else  to  think  about 
got  to  fighting  over  you.” 

Miss  Vandeleur  accq>ted  the  compliment 
with  a  smile;  not  the  enigmatic  one — a  sis¬ 
terly  one.  Dear  Luella  so  much  did  want 
to  scratch,  and  Miss  Vandeleur  knew 
she  did. 

“I  think,”  Miss  Vandeleur  murmured, 
“it  would  be  gorgeous.” 

But  even  Miss  Vandeleur  had  to  admit 
to  herself  that  there  was  a  dead  one.  In 
private  pique  she  wondered  if  the  poor 
goop’s  blood  was  dishwater  or  sheep  dip. 
Certainly  none  of  it  had  quickened  on  Miss 
Vandeleur’s  account,  and  yet  the  man  was 
not  blind,  nor  yet  senile.  He  troubled  her 
pride  a  little,  for  her  custom  was  a  unani¬ 
mous  score.  She  fretted  more  over  this 
sheep  that  was  not  lost  than  over  all  those 
that  were.  Still,  he  wasn’t  much.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  look  at  a  second  time,  she  assured 
herself.  Miss  Vandeleur’s  contempt  was 
abysmal. 

He  was  the  exception  among  the  men. 
Joshua  Holcomb  was  his  name,  which  is 
somehow  an  old  man’s  name  that  yet  fitted 
him  in  his  thirties  in  an  easy  co^ortable 
way  like  his  clothes,  or  like  he  was  himself. 
You  would  have  bron  in  two  minds  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Holcomb  was  a  lean,  dry, 
homely  scientist  of  a  philosophical  turn,  or  a 
lean,  dry,  homely  philosopher  of  a  scientific 
turn.  But  he  was  a  bird  seed  merchant. 
Neaiiy  every  bird  in  captivity  was  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  consumer  of  his  product.  He 
was  going  to  Brazil  on  business.  He  was 
going  to  putter  around  watching  the  orni¬ 
thology  of  South  America.  Strictly  business! 
Weren’t  they  possible  future  customers? 

Not  old,  not  married,  not  poor,  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  gay  plumage  and  song,  yet  this 
Jc^ua  Holcomb  did  not  react  to  Miss 
Vandeleur’s  bright  allure  or  to  anything 
diat  was  Miss  Vandeleur’s.  Joshua  simply 
wasn’t  there.  He  had  passed  away.  Once, 
the  second  day  out  of  Balboa,  with  a  jazz 
record  on  the  phonograph.  Miss  Vandeleur 
was  demonstrating  an  ethereal  dance  step, 
and  in  the  breezes  athwart  the  airship’s 
deck  her  downy  skirts  whirled  and  floated 
with  her  airy  pirouetting. 

“Shapely  little  witch,  eh?”  young  Stipple 
ejaculated,  dapping  Holcomb  on  the 
shoulder. 

Holcomb,  who  was  reading  Darwin’s 
“Journey  Aroimd  the  World,”  looked  up 
absently. 


“Huh?”  he  said.  “Huh?  Oh,  yes  her, 
gart^  are  no  mystery.” 

Miss  Vandeleur  nussed  a  step,  for  the 
dead  one  hadn’t  whispered  it.  She  shot 
him  a  glance  of  puzzl^  uncertainty,  then 
tilted  a  saucy  nose  and  went  on  with  the 
dance. 

Such  were  the”  precious  little  human 
group,  with  their  niceties  and  nastities  of 
a  finely  strained  civilization,  thus  abruptly 
set  down  in  a  brute  primeval  world  where 
life  battened  on  Ufe.  A  splintered  rib  of 
their  gas  bag  had  slashed  the  silken  enve¬ 
lope,  and  all  the  hydrogen  of  that  compart¬ 
ment  had  whistled  fordi.  So  there  was  no 
going  up  again;  the  margin  of  buoyancy  to 
lift  Uiem  was  again  a  part  of  the  planet’s 
atmosphere.  The  keelway  had  settled  heav¬ 
ily  in  the  brush.  The  jolt  had  snapped  wire 
stays  and  braces,  bent  pipes  and  shafts, 
jammed  the  engines  into  a  mass  of  wreck¬ 
age,  and  smashed  the  radio  app>aratus. 
Days  must  elapse  before  repairs  could  be 
made  and  a  call  for  help  sent  out.  Never¬ 
theless,  now  that  the  spill  was  safely  over, 
there  was  a  disposition  to  regard  it  as  a  lark. 

Not  at  once  could  they  recognize  that  they 
had  fallen  through  the  artificial  scheme  of 
things  and  hit  uncushioned  rock  bottom. 

The  captain  administered  a  first  shock. 

“You  p>eople  who  want  to  eat  will  have 
to  get  busy.  Got  to  have  fire-wood.  You 
men — ”  he  growled  pointedly  at  those 
around  Miss  Vandeleur,  including  the  mate 
— “go  to  it.” 

An  idea,  that,  old  chap!  Passengers  were 
paying  guests,  rather.  What  was  the  crew 
for  anyway? 

The  captain  retorted  that  he  had  a  foun¬ 
dered  air^ip  on  his  hands,  and  he  wasn’t 
turning  his  crew  into  chore  boys  and  gentle¬ 
men’s  valets.  'The  mate  would  issue  axes 
from  the  emergency  kit.  Some  could  gather 
wood,  and  others  clear  a  space  in  the  brush 
for  a  fire. 

“Mr.  Briggs,”  he  said  to  the  ntate,  “busy 
now!” 

The  mate  scowled,  but  complied,  with  a 
parting  glance  at  Miss  Vandeleur.  Grudg¬ 
ingly  the  lady’s  other  squires  also  complied. 
They  sensed  the  need  of  a  drastic  govern¬ 
ment  here,  but  embers  of  mutiny  glowed  ■  j 
when  they  heard  the  captain’s  short  lau^B  1 
behind  them  and  saw  him  settle  him^l  ^ 
among  the  cushions  of  a  reed  divan  besideB  o 
Miss  Vandeleur.  And  Miss  VandeleurB  w 
laughed  too,  low  and  cozily. 
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r[E  dearing  was  made  fifty  yards 
distant,  so  that  no  spaiiLs  might 
nadi  gas  bag,  which  was  o^y 
partu^y  deflated.  Here  the  chef  cooked 
suppd-  over  live  coals,  and  they  ate  it 
seated  round  the  fire,  half  reclining' on 
mattresses,  blankets  and  rugs  brought  from 
their  staterooms,  like  guests  at  a  Roman 
feast  Here,  too^  the  men  could  smoke,  and 
the  women. 

The  crew  went  back  to  their  quarters  on 
the  blimp,  and  soon  were  asleep.  But 
officers  and  passengers  would  not  leave  the 
fire.  Dusk  was  brief.  The  bleak  gray  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  [flain  darkened.  The  form  of 
the  blimp  lay  like  a  great  dead  whale  upon 
it.  Under  the  Southern  Cross  the  forest 
was  a  wall.  It  seemed  to  be  nearer.  It 
towered  over  them.  Anxiously  they  fed  the 
fire,  and  though  the  flames  drew  myriads 
(rf  flying  insects,  still  the  castaways  would 
not  retire  to  their  berths  in  the  dark  keelway 
of  the  blimp.  They  clung  to  the  light  like 
fearful  children,  or  like  the  little  human 
folks  of  the  childhood  of  the  race,  huddled 
from  bone-crunching  monsters  out  there. 

Now  that  the  sun  had  gone  down,  the 
jungle  breathed  upon  them.  It  was  the 
exhalation  of  growing  things  and  the  efflu¬ 
vium  of  decay.  It  was  the  hideous  and 
unceasing  fre^om  of  life  on  death,  of  life 
feeding  on  life.  Life  was  a  glutton,  feeding 
on  itself.  In  the  blurred  noises  of  the  night 
th^  seemed  to  hear  the  champing  of  jaws. 
The  world  they  had  master^,  or  impu¬ 
dently  thought  they  had  mastered,  was 
rising  about  them,  to  absorb  them  as  it 
would  the  juices  of  an  insect.  They  heaped 
the  brush  higher  on  the  fire.  The  crack¬ 
ling  sticks  were  desiccated  sunlight.  The 
loi^  and  ladies  of  creation  heaped  them 
on  until  they  should  have  the  Sun  himself 
again. 

But  at  last  the  brush  pile  was  gone.  The 
last  handful  of  twigs  had  been  laid  on,  and 
the  glare  of  the  blaze  began  to  diminish, 
dioj^ing  lower  and  lower.  There  was 
something  ominous  about  the  diminishing. 
It  was  like  the  ebbing  of  light  in  a  tomb. 
Some  of  the  women  began  to  whimper. 

“Warned  you  there  wasn’t  enough,”  the 
captain  said  to  the  mate,  “but  you  had  to 
hurry  in  to  mix  a  Bronx  for  Miss  Vandeleur. 
Now  take  the  axes  and  a  flashlight.  You 
men  get  more  wood  here  pronto —  Eh, 
what — ^who — ” 

There  was  a  trampling  and  a  snapping  of 


branches.  Then  a  man,  whom  they  saw  to 
be  Joshua  Holcomb,  broke  into  the  waning 
circle  of  light.  He  had  slipped  away,  un¬ 
noticed,  as  natrirally  as  one  makes  a 
trip  to  the  ^wood-box.  His  arms  were 
heaped  with  dry  brush,  but  he  looked  hag¬ 
gard.  The  prosaic,  quizzical  eyes  were 
distended.  There  was  nothing  of  his  usual 
whimsical  hiunor  about  the  large,  homely 
mouth  as  he  said: 

“Better  let  them  take  your  pistol,  cap¬ 
tain.”  He  stepped  to  the  fire  and  thr^ 
on  his  armful  of  brush.  “Give  me  an  ax, 
and  I’ll  go  with  you.” 

The  captain  had  been  watchmg  him  with 
truculent  impatience.  “This  isn’t  India  or 
the  Congo,”  he  sneered.  “This  is  South 
America.  Nothing  big  to  hurt  you.  Any¬ 
body  would  think  you  had  seen  a  killer 
elephant  or  a  man-eating  cat.” 

Holcomb  nodded.  He  had  gotten  him¬ 
self  in  hand  as  he  looked  around  at  the  pale 
upturned  faces  of  the  women.  Miss  Vande¬ 
leur,  among  pillows  and  cushions,  studied 
him,  the  violet  eyes  half  closed. 

“But  boa  constrictors?”  protested  the 
wit,  though  with  no  thought  of  wit.  ‘Tve 
heard — ” 

“Shut  up!”  Joshua  Holcomb  turned  on 
him.  “No,  it  wasn’t  a  boa.  It  was  a  hip¬ 
popotamus.” 

“Owns  up  himself,”  snorted  the  captain. 
“He’s  been  seeing  things.” 

“Sure,”  Holcomb  agreed.  “Let’s  go.” 

They  were  setting  forth,  when  the 
stillness  of  the  night  was  deft  as 
lightning  ^lits  a  doud.  It  was  a 
shriek,  but  not  a  woman’s.  It  was  a  man’s. 
It  came  from  the  blimp,  where  only  the 
■  crew  were.  The  scream  of  a  man  is  rare, 
like  that  of  a  horse.  Both  are  horrible. 
Only  a  last  extremity  of  agony,  or  of  fear 
can  wring  such  a  cry  from  either  of  these 
creatures.  Naked  terror  leaps  out  upon 
the  soul  from  ambush,  and  then  a  man 
screams.  It  is  the  supreme  eloquence  of 
mortal  fright,  and  the  jelly  of  one’s  marrow 
quivers  to  it. 

Utter  quiet  followed,  the  stillness  of 
blood  congealed.  Then,  here  at  the  camp 
fire,  one  of  the  women  screamed.  This  was 
purely  the  tremolo  of  a  taut  cord  swept  by 
that  other  wave  of  sound.  And  when  the 
woman’s  scream  died  out,  they  heard  voices 
of  excited  commotion  ovn^  in  the  keehray 
of  the  blimp.  _ 
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*‘Some  lubber  had  a  nightmare,”  said 
,  the  captain,  growing  angrier. 

“Quick!” 

Jo^ua  Holcomb  plucked  the  officer’s  au¬ 
tomatic  pistol  from  its  holster  and  darted 
into  the  brush  toward  the  low-lying  shape 
of  the  blimp.  AH  the  men  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  but  some  were  held  back  by  the 
terrified  women. 

Holcomb  did  not  continue  straight  for 
the  blimp,  but  swerved  obliquely  toward 
the  back  wall  of  the  forest,  on  a  line  that 
would  bring  him  half-way  between  the  forest 
and  the  bow  of  the  grounded  airship.  He 
had  not,  however,  gone  far  when  a  moving 
sh£q>e  emerged  from  behind  the  shadow  of 
^  the  gas  bag  into  the  starlight.  At  an  awk¬ 
ward  sidelong  lope  the  thing  headed  for  the 
cover  of  the  forest.  What  would  be  the 
head  and  massive  shoulders  showed  above 
the  level  of  the  brush.  It  stooped  as  it  ran, 
under  some  burden,  a  queer  whitish  lump. 

“A  bear!”  gasped  one  of  the  men  be^d 
Holcomb.  “A  bear  going  on  it’s  hind  1^1” 

Then  Holcomb  fir^. 

The  range  was  long  for  a  pistol,  and  the 
conditions  could  hardly  have  been  worse. 
Nevertheless,  before  he  could  fire  again,  the 
moving  excrescence  on  the  surface  of  the 
brush  vanished  beneath  it. 

^  “Clean  shot.  I’ll  say!”  ejaculated  Mooch. 

But  when  they  re^ed  the  spot,  there 
was  nothing  except  the  tracks  of  the  beast 
in  the  soft  mold.  These  tracks  were  long 
and  slender,  not  unlike  a  bear’s.  The 
tracks,  however,  ceased  at  this  point.  From 
there  on  they  were  obliterated  as  though  a 
bag  of  earth  had  been  dragged  over  them. 

“He  wasn’t  hit.  He  only  ducked,”  said 
Holcomb.  “And  he  dropp^  what  he  was 
carrying,  to  haul  it  along  behind  him.” 

“Carrying  what?”  asked  Mooch. 

The  captain  caught  his  breath.  “God! 
Come  on!” 

They  plunged  into  the  forest,  where  the 
^t  from  the  flashlight  touched  gro¬ 
tesque  and  noisome  horror  at  every  move. 
They  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  feeling 
that  the  twisting  vines  were  snakes.  These 
lianas  were  coUed  around  the  tninks  of 
trees  and  hung  from  the  branches  overhead. 
Some  were  as  large  as  a  man’s  body,  them¬ 
selves  witwined  by  lesser  ones.  Exotic 
bloom  scented  heavily  the  laden  air.  Vege¬ 
tation  had  an  animal  malignance.  The 
forest  lived  like  a  beast. 

Giant  ferns  crushed  and  broken  marked 


the  trail,  winding  in  and  out  through  the 
matted  growth.  Except  for  that,  those  who 
pursued  must  soon  have  been  enmeshed,  or 
bogged  in  stagnant  marsh.  Clouds  of  in¬ 
sects  rising  from  the  thickets  swarmed 
about  the  lens  of  the  light.  Bats  flew  low 
in  the  darkness  over  their  heads.  The 
whir  of  an  owl’s  wings  in  startled  flight 
stopped  them  rigid  in  their  tracks  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Once  an  unearthly  roar  deep  in  the 
forest  chilled  their  blood. 

“Oh,  that,”  said  Holcomb,  remembering 
something  he  had  read.  “That’s  only  the 
howling  monkey;  little  fellows;  no  bigger 
than  a  tomcat,”  and  they  went  on. 

A  disturbed  butterfly,  large  as  a  dinner 
plate  and  gorgeous  as  the  rainbow,  went 
flickering  thiough  the  beam  of  light.  Glow¬ 
worms  gave  forth  a  tiny  brilliance  like 
emeralds.  There  were  fireflies.  There  was 
an  incessant  chirping  of  small  frogs.  Hol¬ 
comb,  who  led  and  who  was  taller  than  the 
himched  animal  they  followed,  walked  now 
and  again  into  a  spider’s  web,  which  clung 
to  his  face  like  a  sticky  veil.  He  perceived 
a  humming-bird  stuck  in  one  of  these  webs, 
and  swept  it  free  with  his  hand.  Behind 
him  a  man  caught  the  toe  of  his  shoe  in  m- 
terlaced  roots,  and  stumbled  to  his  hands 
and  knees.  Tlie  torch  being  flashed  around, 
he  jumped  up  with  a  cry.  A  mottled  snake, 
the  bushmaster,  venomous  as  the  cobra,  he 
had  pinioned  under  one  knee.  Barely,  he 
missed  death.  Scorpions  long  as  cray^, 
were  revealed  benea^  the  leaves  they  shuf¬ 
fled  through.  One  time,  overhead,  the  disk 
of  light  framed  the  sleek  outline  of  a  puma 
upon  a  limb.  The  tawny  shape  hissed, 
bounded  into  the  underbrush,  and  was 
gone. 

“A  dnch,”  young  Stipple  fervently  mut¬ 
tered,  “that  no  man  ever  {nx)menad^  here 
before!” 

Tie  earth  softened  under  their  feet 
and  changed  to  swamp,  and  here  the 
impress  of  the  burden  the  animal  had 
dragged  went  down  into  shallow  water  and 
was  lost.'  The  pursuers  stopped.  Ahead, 
or  obliquely  to  the  right  or  left,  as  far  as 
their  needle  of  light  pricked  the  darkness 
between  the  trunks  of  trees  and  tanked 
creeper,  there  was  the  sheen  of  standing 
water.  .To  jnck  up  the  traU  beyond,  thou^ 
they  did  not  sink  over  their  heads  in  the 
ooze,  was  a  hopeless  thought. 

there  goes  your  bear!”  gasped  the 
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nitwit.  They  were  all  hard  blown,  ^nttered,  ^“No,”  said  Holcomb  patiently.  ‘They 
smeared  widi  sweat.  were  great,  thick,  enormous  creatures,  at 

“Or  a  gorilla,"  young  Sdpjde  panted  ex- that  distance  like  gorillas.  There  came 
citedly.  a  whiff  of  breeze,  and  they  must  hare 

The  captain  gave  a  snort.  “Bears —  smelled  me,  for  they  both  jumped  up  and 
gorBlas — in  South  America!"  stamped  out  the  fire,  and  that  was  when  I 

He  turned  to  Joshua  Hokomb,  who  was  came  back." 
playing  the  flashlight  about  with  a  pro-  “I  bet  you!"  muttered  young  Stipple, 
found  and  troubled  preoccupation.  A  wave  of  stupidity  passed  over  them. 

“Mr.  Hdcomb,”  spoke  the  captain.  In  this  region  of  evil  enchantment  their 
“you  saw  something  tonight,  before  this,  world  of  facts  was  dissolving.  The  captain 
Well,  there  are  no  women  here  now.  All  recovered  first. 

men,  I  hope.  What  was  it  you  saw?"  “Pretty  rank,  Holcomb,  pretty  rank!"  he 

Holcomb  looked  up.  “I  do  not  know."  said  unsteadily. 

“You  don’t  know!  Man,  you  were  as  Holcomb  was  still  playing  the  spot  of 
white  as  your  ctfllar.  You’re  a  sort  of  jack-  light  restlessly  about,  and  now  it  came  to 
leg  natmalist,  aroi’t  you?  Wdl,  what  rest  on  a  sm^,  a  root  md,  thrust  up  out  of 
was  it?"  the  mud  almost  at  his  feet  and  reac^g  like 

“I  don’t  know,”  Holcomb  repeated.  a  twisted  claw  over  the  swathe  of  the  thing 

“A  native,  ma3d)e?  One  of  those  Are-  that  had  been  dragged.  On  the  point  of 
cuna  head-hunters  with  their  damn  blow-  this  snag  was  caught  a  shred  of  white  cot- 
guns  and  poison  arrows?”  t<m  cloth.  They  stared  at  that  bit  of  rag. 

“No,”  said  Holcomb,  “it  wasn’t  a  man.  “Here — the  li^t!”  cried  the  captain,  and 

It  was  a  shaggy  brute,  hairy  all  over.”  snatching  it,  he  broke  into  a  run  back  the 

“Then  swne  large  monkey?  Ape,  bar  way  they  had  come, 
boon — "  The  others  pressed  close  upon  his  beds. 

“No,  it  was  none  of  the  monkeys.”  They  were  aU  driven  by  the  same  un- 

“Went  on  its  hind  legs,  didn’t  it?  This  broken  thought.  Following  their  own  tracks 
one  we’ve  been  tracking  did.  How  do  you  out  of  the  jungle  they  crossed  the  brush  to 
know  it  wasn’t  a  monkey?”  the  dirigible  and  crowded  aft  through  the 

Holcomb  shifted  uneasily,  but  he  an-  dark  keelway  to  the  crew’s  quarters, 
swered  the  question.  The  crew  were  in  their  bunks,  settling 

“Because,”  he  said,  “I  saw  it  lighting  a  themselves  for  sleep  again.  Some  were 
fire,  rubbing  bamboo  sticks  together.”  already  snoring.  '  The  captain  flashed  his 

.  “Lighting  a  fire?  What  did  I  tell  you?  An  light  among  than,  from  bunk  to  bmik. 
Arecuna!  Their  damn  blow-guns!  Arrows  &ins  and  sheepish  looks  met  his  question- 
tipped  with  curare!  We’ve  got  to — "  ing  scowl. 

“Listen  to  me,”  Holcomb  interrupted.  “That  ydl?"  a 
“You’re  asking  for  it  Wefl,  all  right.  Now  that  was  oidy  just 
listen."  He  stiffened,  braced  himself.  “I  of  his  screechers — i 
was  out  gathering  sticks,  as  you  know.  Nor  did  Shorty 
And  about  a  hundred  yards  away  I  came  to  and  he  felt  that  1 
the  edge  of  a  shallow  ravine.  Iwaswcmder-  the  goods, 
mg  if  there  was  running  water,  for  we  will  “All  of  you  hwe 

be  needing  water,  when  a  flicker  of  light,  a  “Why,  yes,  sir. 

tiny  blaze,  caught  my  eye.  It  was  across  But  the  captaii 
the  ravine,  against  the  da^  background  went  on.  The  sp 
of  the  o(^)06ite  bank.  Then  the  leaves,  or  bunk  to  brmk,  fi 
whatever  the  tirnier  was,  blazed  higher,  and  head  in  each,  until 
lighted  up  the  interior  of  a  cave  m  the  bank,  was  next  the  oper 
I  saw — I  saw  an  animal  squatted  on  vessel.  And  t^t 
its  haunches  as  it  snatched  the  twosticksr —  was  only  the  imprt 
they  must  have  been  bamboo — out  of  the  there, 
flame.  And  there  was  anoth^  of  the  “For  God’s  sakr 

aaimale — deeper  in  the  cave;  the  female,  “Haroldson,  tl 

probably."  . 

“Arecunas!”  repeated  the  captain. 


‘Haroldson! 
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Haroldsonl”  But  there  was  no  answer. 

So  it  hadn’t  been  one  of  Shorty  Rian’s 
screechers.  It  was  Haroldson  who  had 
screamed — Haroldson,  whose  bunk  was 
ejgpty. 

Morning  dawned  at  last.  Paying 
guests  worked  like  sailors,  since 
work  meant  defense.  Women 
waived  exemptions  of  sex,  and  clampred  for 
axes  or  saws.  But  for  Miss  Vandelour  the 
general  panic  was  disloyalty  to  her  beauty 
and  clu^.  The  princess  perceived  her¬ 
self  eclipsed.  A  wise,  scornful  little  smile 
hovered  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth.  Oh, 
they’d  be  back,  like  flies  to  honey! 

Bnish  and  saplings  had  to  be  deared  from 
around  the  strand^  dirigible,  so  that  an¬ 
other  of  the  creatures  could  not  approach 
without  being  seen  and  beaten  off.  And 
to  see  by  night,  there  must  be  light.  For¬ 
tunately  the  blimp  lay  north  and  south. 
Lying  east  and  west,  it  would  have  cast  no 
shade,  or  very  little,  under  the  equatorial 
sun.  In  the  morning  they  worked  on  one 
side,  in  the  afternoon  on  the  other.  They 
worked  by  short  shifts,  like  stokers  in  a 
ship’s  hold.  The  torrid  heat  was  not  all. 
Hosts  of  little  black  flies  tortured  them. 
Where  this  fly  bit,  a  minute  globule  of  blood 
welled  up.  Vlper-like  serpents  abounded 
in  the  brush,  and  the  toilers  watched  every 
step. 

In  the  keelway  the  mechanical  force 
sweltered  over  an  ei^ine  and  a  dynamo. 
“Juice  by  nightfall’’  was  their  slogan. 
Tliey  got  it.  Electric  bulbs  were  strung 
twenty  feet  apart  around  the  airship  which 
threw  a  glare  over  the  cleared  stubby  strip 
that  surrounded  the  besi^ed  ones  like  a 
feudal  moat.  The  camp  fire  was  well 
enofijgh  by  day  but  nobody  wanted  more  of 
it  by  night.  They  kept  close  within  the 
keelway,  and  guards  were  set,  with  axes, 
iron  ban  and  short  lengths  of  pipe.  As 
for  firearms,  there  was  only  the  captain’s 
pbtol. 

Denuded  of  the  paraphernalia  of  mastery 
they  were  cast  badt  to  the  plight  of  their 
first  ancestors.  They  confront^  the  same 
problem  of  survival,  but  without  the  same 
toughened  hardihood,  the  nature-craft,  the 
tri^  cimning.  It  was  the  same  fight,  but 
not  on  the  same  terms.  An  added  element 
in  their  situation  was  the  unknown.  What 
grisly  ferocity  out  of  the  night  of  the  past 
was  stalking  them?  An  intelligence,  some¬ 


thing  more  tha.n  merdy  brute  yet  unspeak¬ 
ably  bestial,  crouched  and  waited.  There 
was  challenge  to  man’s  overlordship  in  it. 

During  the  afternoon  the  captain  with  his 
pistol,  four  men  with  buckets,  and  Joshua 
Holcomb  for  gxiide,  set  out  towards  a  growth 
of  saplings  that  fringed  the  ravine  of  Hol¬ 
comb’s  strange  experience  the  night  before. 
Here  they  found  water,  a  leisurely  trickle 
flowing  into  the  jungle  on  its  way  to  the 
Amazon,  and-half  way  up  the  op[X)site 
bank  they  found  also  Joshua’s  cave,  but 
deserted,  abandoned.  It  was  a  kennel 
reeking  with  stench.  It  had  been  clawed 
out  of  the  soft  reddish  earth,  and  the  walls 
were  rudely  plastered  with  puddled  mud, 
which  the  sun’s  rays  striking  in  had  partly 
baked,  and  the  many  fires  kindled  just 
within  the  entrance  had  dried  and  black¬ 
ened  it.  Against  the  back  wall  leaves  and 
llano  grass  did  for  a  pallet.  Ashes  and 
burnt  stick  ends  mark^  the  spot  on  the 
earth  floor  where  the  fire  was  built.  Lit¬ 
tered  about  were  the  remnants  of  past 
feasting.  There  were  bones  gnawed  d^n, 
husks,  rinds,  and  pits  of  wfld  fruit,  and 
chewed  roots,  the  latter  probably  sweet 
cassava — ^his  Honor’s  tapioca  pudding,  as 
Holcomb  said. 

“Omnivorous  skutl”  said  the  captain, 
fingering  his  pistol. 

“Likely  we’d  taste  good  to  him  too,” 
Holcomb  gravely  replied. 

The  last  meal  of  tois  household  had  been 
left,  only  partly  devoured.  Doubtless  no 
animal  of  the  jungle  could  have  driven  the 
two  creatures  from  their  den,  but  when  the 
man-smell  came  to  them  on  the  breeze, 
they  had  fled,  and  it  could  be  imagined 
that  they  knew  a  fear  they  had  never  known 
before.  The  evidence  was  indisputable. 
They  had  stamped  out  the  fire,  which 
kept  even  the  jaguar  away;  and  they  had 
dropped  the  very  food  from  their  mouths. 

Holcomb  picked  up  half  of  a  tom 
carcass,  small  and  long-bodied,  a 
dog-like  head  still  danglmg  from  it 
“No,  it  isn’t  a  dog,”  he  explain^.  “Be¬ 
longs  to  the  ’coon  family.  Its  a  brown 
coati.  But  what  interests  me — ”  he  ex¬ 
amined  his  find  closely  where  teeth  had 
shredded  away  the  flesh — “it  was  being 
eaten  raw.  His  Honor  makes  himself  a 
fire,  but  he  can’t  cook.  And  so  long  as  he 
lives  in  a  cave  his  house  can’t  bum  down 
to  roast  his  pig  for  him.  In  other  words,” 
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Holcomb  went  on  thou^tfully,  somberly, 
'lie  has  captured  the  sun,  but  Ito  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  He  can  only 
play  with  it,  like  some  demented  yokel. 
Here  he's  got  the  promethean  spark,  and 
he  squats  and  blinks  at  it.” 

'‘Well,  wasn’t  man  in  the  same  fix  when 
he  first  discovered  fire?”  the  captain  de¬ 
manded. 

*'Oh  course,  but  this  fellow  has  no  incen¬ 
tive  to  go  ahead  and  weld  a  civilization  out 
of  his  ftfc.  Why  should  he?  He’s  already 
master  around  here.  No  lions,  tigers,  ele- 
f^nta,  mastodons — not  an  animal  he  can’t 
manage  with  his  bare  hands.  Plenty  to 
eat.  No  frost.  No  necessity  of  any  kind 
to  drive  him  to  utilize  fire,  so  it’s  just  a 
plaything,  like  a  looking  glass  to  a  monkey. 
Or  he  makes  a  pet  of  it,  a  sort  of  cag^ 
deity,  perhaps.  Possibly  man  himself  would 
never  have  advanced  if  a  region  like  this 
had  been  cradle  of  the  race.  Everything 
comes  too  easy.” 

They  had  gotten  out  of  the  cave.  The 
captain  was  reflectively  holding  his  nose. 
“The  swine!”  he  said.  “And  you  say  man 
was  in  the  same  fix  when  he  first  discovered 
fire?  How  long  ago  was  that?” 

“About  three  hundred  thousand  years 
ago. 

The  captain  stopped  abruptly,  shaken 
through  a^  through  by  a  new  thou^t. 

“Say,”  he  exclaimed  in  an  aw^  voice. 
“Why  couldn’t  the  brutes  be  men,  only 
three  hundred  thousand  years  late?” 
Holcomb  did  not  laugh. 

“Tve  thought  of  that.  But,”  he  added, 
“I  don’t  want  to  believe  it,  and  I  can’t, 
n  I  could  get  a  look  at  one  of  them — ” 

The  captain  shuddered. 

"Not  for  me!  God,  no!” 

“I’m  afraid  we  will,  though,”  said  Hol¬ 
comb.  He  pointed  up  and  down  the  raAone. 
“You  can’t  see  them,  as  a  rule,  cm  account 
of  the  saplings,  but  there’s  other  caves,  here 
and  there,  in  both  banks.  We’ll  have  a 
chance  to  show  what  our  three  hundred 
thousand  years  of  head  start  amounts  to. 
There’ll  be  more  visitors  I’m  thinking.” 

That  n%ht  the  toxirists  locked  them- 
sdves  in  their  flimsy  staterooms,  and 
dept  from  exhaustion.  Next  morning  they 
bi^fasted  on  soda  wafers,  marmalade  and 
|i^)efruit,  and  their  terrors  seemed  long 
*go,  like  the  disint^rating  fabric  of  a  dream. 
IGss  Vandeleur,  a  maiden  still  slumberous, 
hunmed  a  lullaby  under  her  breath  and 


put  on  a  record.  She  gazed  dreamily  no¬ 
where.  Her  supple  form  swayed.  No 
fewer  than  three  men  flung  down  najAins 
to  ask  her  for  a  dance.  Her  dimple  was 
a  lode  star.  She  smiled  the  wise  little 
smile.  ~ 

They  had  a  feeling  of  having  been 
tra|^)ed  into  an  unsophisticated  flurry  of 
excitement.  Even  when  they  noticed  that 
stout  wire  was  being  woven  into  baskets 
around  the  guard  lights  and  they  were  told 
that  several  bulbs  had  been  smashed  by 
stones  during  the  night,  they  only  said 
“How  awful!”  In  the  telling  it  was  so 
like  the  mischief  of  small  boys.  Neolithic 
anthropoid  beasts  bombarding  an  airshq)! 
The  thought  did  not  get  to  them.  Anthro¬ 
poid  modernity  was  too  intent  on  a  jungle- 
jazz  to  which  one  danced  a  wild-beast  step. 

JOSHUA  HOLCOMB  stretched  his  long 
le^.  He  used  the  cleared  strip  aroxmd  the 
dirigible  for  a  promenade,  but  he  kept 
close  to  the  keelway.  He  had  a  presentiment 
of  eyes  pewing  out  at  him  from  the  bush,  of 
ferocious  yet  childishly  puzzled  eyes.  He 
supposed  they  were  everywhere,  out  there  in 
the  brush.  Then  he  stopped,  and  a  prickly 
sensation  went  over  his  slm.  He  could  not 
be  mistaken.  A  head,  the  crown  low  and 
thick-tufted,  had  dropped  back  among 
the  bushes.  He  fixed  the  spot,  held  it  un¬ 
waveringly  in  his  gaze,  and  waited.  Of 
one  thing  he  could  be  sure.  These  crea¬ 
tures  had  not  man’s  patience.  They  had 
not  come  that  far  along.  He  watched,  and 
after  a  little  he  not^  a  scarcely  imper¬ 
ceptible  stir  in  the  brush,  and  suddenly  he 
was  looking  straight  into  a  pair  of  eyes  over 
the  topmost  leaves. 

Only  the  gra3dsh  tufted  cranium  and  the 
eyes  were  visible.  The  dome  of  the  skull 
was  as  low  as  the  curve  of  an  inverted 
saucer,  the  sloping  rim  resting  upon  the 
brows.  The  eyes,  cavemouslydeep-set  and 
small  with  an  evil,  ferret  brightness,  were  as 
he  had  imagined — puzzled,  child-like,  but  of 
a  ferocity  implacable. 

Those  eyes  Jo^ua  met  across  perhaps  a 
himdred  feet  of  space,  yet  across  an  aby^ 
measurable  only  by  geologic  ages.  The 
brutish  gaze  was  unblinking  in  a  stead¬ 
fast  malignance.  Holcomb’s  spine  crawled. 
And  it  was  he,  the  man,  who  looked  away. 
He  turned  half  round,  and  continued  his 
promenade. 

“Mustn’t  startle  them,”  he  thought. 
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**They^  be  breaking  cover  and  charging  us 
next.” 

A  massed  attack  and  these  dancing  fools 
on  the  airship  would  be  obliterated  in  their 
own  gore.  But  there  was  no  gathering  to¬ 
gether,  no  call,  no  utteran^,  among  the 
grisly  skulkers  of  the  brush.  Their  curi- 
tMity  was  absolutely  unsocial.  Holcomb 
tried  to  imagine  what  they  thou^t  of  the 
inflated  bag  floating  down  to  them  out  of 
the  air,  of  ^e  creatures  in  it  who  like  them¬ 
selves  walked  on  their  hind  legs  and  made 
fires,  of  the  da7.zling  lights  like  little  suns, 
of  the  music,  sounds  like  nothing  earthly, 
and  of  the  gyrating  antics  of  the  creatures 
made  mad  apparenUy  by  the  noises.  Joshua 
Holcomb  gave  it  up.  But  he  wondered 
most  why  die  solitary  brutes  did  not  gather 
together  for  a  concerted  rush.  His  own 
species — homo  sapiens,  so  called — should  be 
paying  more  attention.  The  guards  set 
were  lax.  The  captain  was  dancing  with 
Miss  Vandeleur.  Dam  Miss  Vandeleur! 

The  next  instant  he  forgot  Miss  Vande¬ 
leur.  A  violent  commotion  had  started  in 
the  brush,  and  he  swarmed  up  a  Jacob’s 
ladder  hanging  from  the  gas  bag.  From 
there  he  had  a  confused  glimpse  over  in  the 
brush  of  two  interlocked,  struggling  forms, 
and  on  one  he  recognized  the  soiled  white  of 
tattered  cotton  rags.  He  dropped  to  the 
ground  and  ran  into  the  keelway. 

“Your  pistol!”  he  cried,  whirling  the  cap¬ 
tain  clear  of  his  partner.  “Quick,  it’s 
Haroldson,  trying  to  get  back!” 

The  fight  was  over  when  they  reached 
the  spot,  and  the  victor  had  fled  at  their 
coming,  but  the  ragged  figure  with  crushed 
skull  lying  in  the  trampled  brush  was  not 
Haroldson.  It  was  not  a  man.  It  was  the 
beast  that  had  dragged  Haroldson’s  body 
into  the  jungle,  for  it  had  donned  the  man’s 
white  cotton  pajamas,  tearing  the  cloth 
into  ribbons  over  his  great  hairy  chest  and 
gorilla-like  limbs.  The  clothes  had  roused 
a  queer  longing  in  its  breast,  perhaps. 
Out  of  the  depth  of  its  benight^  abyss 
it  had  thrust  its  long  shaggy  arm.  The 
cave  age  would  find  a  short  cut  on  the 
road,  and  pilfer  from  man.  There  was  a 
terrible  pathos  in  it.  Revulsion  they  could 
not  understand,  yet  a  fascination  even  more 
inexplicable,  hdd  the  little  human  group. 
Th^  gazed  down  upon  a  brutishly  flat, 
chinless  face  monstrously  fashioned  on 
human  resemblance,  yet  not  human. 

Ultra  sophistication  made  a  last  stand. 


“Oh,  please,  Mr.  Holcomb,”  squealed  a 
charming  and  delicately  bred  little  creature. 
She  was  egg-shell  china;  one  could  not 
fimcy  the  potter’s  clay  in  her.  “Oh,  please, 
don’t  tell  us  that — that — ^is  an  ancestor!” 

“Probably,”  Holcomb  gravely  replied,  “a 
cousin.” 

“Ugh,”  said  Miss  Vandeleur,  “an  un¬ 
utterably  hick  cousin,  if  you  ask  me.” 

“Backward,  yes,  but  here  he  is,  and  he  is 
here  to  do  business  with  us — some  hundreds 
of  him,  in  the  brush  or  in  the  forest.” 

They  shuddered,  remembering  Harold¬ 
son.  The  elder  Stipple,  a  dapper,  fussy 
giant  of  a  man  past  fifty,  muttered  some¬ 
thing  about  being  doom^,  doomed. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Holcomb. 
“We’ve  probably  had  this  fight  before — 
twenty,  thirty  thousand  years  ago — and  we 
whip^ied  him  then.  We  everlastingly  ex¬ 
terminated  him,  or — or  at  least  till  now-^ 
we  thought  we  had.” 

“Are  you  crazy,  sir?”  thundered  Stipple. 
“What  ^e  devil  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean,”  said  Holcomb,  “the  Neander¬ 
thal  Man,  an  extinct  creatiure  of  North¬ 
western  Europe  neither  man  nor  ape  yet 
like  both,  that  he  and  man  met  and  fought 
it  out,  ea^  for  the  supremacy  of  his  br^. 
And  we’re  here  today  because  man  made 
a  boneyard  of  the  Neanderthaler.  Yet 
here  we  meet  the  Neanderthaler  again,  we 
men.  How  he  came  here,  I  don’t  know. 
Perhaps  he  came  from  Java,  across  Bering 
Strait,  then  dry  land,  then  on  south  till  he 
found  this  soft  place,  where  he  mired  down 
in  easy  sloth  and  hasn’t  climbed  up  a  peg 
since.  I  wonder,  gentlemen' — yes,  and 
ladies  too — if  we  are  still  as  good  as  our 
cave  granddaddies.” 

“Really,  really!”  protested  the  big,  soft 
Stipple  with  quivering  dignity. 

Holcomb’s  homely  countenance  grew 
stem.  “I  can  tell  you  how  puny  man  won 
before.  It  was  his  only  chance  then.  It’s 
our  only  chance  now.” 

“Oh,  please,  Mr.  Holcomb,  tell  us.” 

“Team  work,  my  dears.  All  of  us  as 
one — against  them.'' 

“Of  course!”  they  exclaimed.  But 
Joshua  Holcomb  wasn’t  so  sure.  He  was 
wondering  if  there  had  been  any  Miss 
Vandeleurs  during  the  Cave  Age,  going 
around  with  criminal  loveliness,  busting  up 
the  team.  And  if  so,  what  had  happened 
to  them?  Because,  since  man  had  come 
through,  being  still  here,  something  must 
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have  hai^xned  to  them.  He  wished  he  had 
the  prescription. 


r[ER£  was  need.  Eariy  that  same 
evening  two  •  voices  rose  in  the 
Mooch  stateroom,  which  meant  that 
the  Mooches  were  wrangling.  Then  the 
woman's  voice  leaped  shrilly. 

•T  don't  care,  J  can’t  stand  it,  and  I 
won’t,  Lamb  Mooch! —  The  way  you’re 
neglecting  me! —  Oh  my  God,  oh  my  God, 
if  my  brothers  were  here — ” 

TMt  was  when  Mooch  Irft,  banging  the 
door  to  behind  him.  In  the  saloon  he  en¬ 
countered  the  captain,  alone  except  for  a 
sailor  on  guard.  Mooch  knew  that  the 
captain  must  have  overheard,  and  he  tried 
to  carry  it  off. 

“Fools,  women.’’  he  muttered  with  a 
grimace. 

It  was  a  bid  for  sex  sympathy  but  he 
didn’t  get  it.  The  captain  gave  a  con- 
temptuoTis  snort. 

H’m’f,  married  man,  ’nother  woman — 
you  ought  to  know  better!” 

Now  Mooch  had  had  much  to  do  to  keep 
from  spanking  his  wife.  But  there  was  not 
the  same  reason  why  he  should  not  lash  out 
at  a  man,  and  he  did. 

‘Why  you - ”  the  captain  ejaculated, 

jumping  back  and  snatching  out  his  pistol. 

Black  flies,  sticky  heat,  and  strain  had 
been  bad  that  day,  and  at  best  this  captain 
was  an  ugly  citizen  close  under  the  skin. 
He  shot  to  kill,  but  the  sailor  doing  guard 
duty  nipped  his  wrist.  An  instant  later  the 
mate  reached  him  also,  and  twisted  the 
weapon  from  his  grasp. 

“Put  him  in  irons!”  shouted  the  captain, 
glaring  at  Mooch.  “You’re  a  sweet  first 
oflScer,  Mr.  Briggs.  Le’  go  me!” 

But  the  mate  had  been  goaded  all  day 
long  by  petty  humiliations  and  stinging  in¬ 
sects.  “You  find  some  other  la(±ey  to 
take  your  dirty  orders,”  he  told  the  captain. 

“Eh,  what’s  thatr’  Members  of  the 
crew  and  half-dressed  ptassengers  were 
crowding  into  the  saloon.  “Here,  two  of 
you,  take  that  pbtol  from  this  pretty- 
pretty  lady-killing  navigator — ” 

The  chirf  engineer  intervened.  He  was  a 
sbw,  heavy  man,  and  he  spoke  in  deep  dis¬ 
gust. 

“Hold  on  a  bit,  captain.  You’re  not 
yourself.  In  the  morning — ” 

“You  too,  eh?  Why,  you  old  grease- 
ivobbing — ” 


The  engineer’s  temper  went  by  the  board. 

“Enou^!”  he  burned  from  purpled 
dieeks.  “And  if  yrou  want  the  truth, 
you’re  too  mushy  yourself,  after  a  pretty 
woman,  for  the  good  of  the  ship.” 

The  pretty  woman  in  question  was  the 
last  to  appear,  but  she  did  not  come  farther 
than  the  excited  throng  blocking  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  corridor.  She  could  not 
because  Joshua  Holcomb  intercepted  her. 
She  was  in  ne^g^,  suggesting  w^e  seem¬ 
ing  to  coiKeal  the  intimacies  of  the  boudoir. 
Ruddy  gtflden  hair  tumbled  and  cascaded 
over  her  shapely  neck  and  shoulders.  She 
was  a  picture  of  delicately  flushed  maiden¬ 
hood  surprised  unawares.  She  had  lingered 
for  certain  last  touches  to  enhance  the  be¬ 
wildering  disarray.  But  Joshua  Holcomb 
would  not  let  her  push  through  into  the 
saloon. 

“No,”  he  said.  “You  get  back.  They’re 
inflam^  enough  already.” 

Her  eyes  rounded  on  him  in  astonishmoit. 
Then  her  low  laughter  rippled  like  the  purr 
of  a  contented  kitten.  It  was  like  dropping 
honey.  Dam  her,  did  she  think  he  was  pay¬ 
ing  her  compliments? 

“Hush!  Wait!”  she  whispered. 

She  held  herself  to  his  arm  by  both 
hands  and  drew  herself  a-tiptoe  to  see  over 
heads  into  the  saloon. 

“Gentlemen,  gentlemen!”  the  elder 
Stipple  was  reproving  them  in  there. 
“¥^en  you  bring  a  lady,  even  by  allusion, 
into  such  a  dis^ssion  as  this-^ear  me, 
really!  And  when  I  inform  you  that  I 
have  every  expectation  of  making  the  lady 
my  wife — ” 

“Guv’nor!”  cried  young  Stipple,  now  but 
an  angry  boy. 

Mr.  Mooch  sneered.  “Going  to  beat  the 
big  sofa  pillow  to  it,  are  you?” 

“I  hope — ”  stammered  the  boy. 

“You  puppy!”  and  his  father  slai^)ed  him 
with  his  big  soft  hand. 

“(Bd  fool,  young  fool,  both  flattering 
themselves,”  the  wit  mus^  aloud. 

“Oh,”  said  Mooch,  “and  you  for  in¬ 
stance?” 

“Mooch,”  the  wit  announced,  “I’ve  been 
yearning  for  some  days  to  paste  you  a  good 
one.  Wdl,  here  goes.” 

Miss  Vandeleur  danced  up  and  down. 

“How  perfectly  dreadful!”  she  purred. 
“I  must  go  see.” 

Joshua  Holcomb  caught  her.  “You’d 
have  them  murdering  each  other  next.” 
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She  struggled  vehemently  as  he  turned 
her  down  the  corridor,  but  she  did  not 
scream.  With  one  arm  he  pinioned  her 
arms  and  her  body  against  him;  within  the 
other  he  .clamped  her  knees  together.  She 
was  a  double  armful  of  catamoimt,  and  a 
double  armful  of  fragrance.  He  set  her  down 
inside  her  own  doorway  and  took  the  key 
from  the  lock.  She  sUx^  panting  with  fury. 

“Oh,  oh,  but  you  are  a  dead  one!” 

“Why  so?”  he  asked.  “Oh,  yes,  because 
I  held  you  in  my  arms  and-^dn’t  kiss 
you.”  He  r^rded  her  soberly.  “Sets 
you  back  a  litUe,  doesn’t  it?” 

VShe  slammed  the  door  in  his  face,  and 
locking  her  in,  he  hurried  back  to  the 
saloon,  to  din,  turmoil,  blows,  breaking  of 
furniture,  vicious  yelps,  gnmts,  men  fight¬ 
ing,  women  screaming. 

It  was  a  silly  business.  The  spoiled  child 
that  skulks  in  human  nature  was  out, 
smashing  things,  having  a  tantrum.  The 
captain  had  ordered  three  riggers  to  put  the 
chief  engineer  in  irons,  but  the  mechanics 
would  not  have  that.  Let  any  slob  dare 
touch  their  chief!  The  riggers  took  the 
dare  like  a  shot,'  6f  course.  In  the  saloon 
and  over  the  side  men  grappled  and  sliced 
and  gouged  imder  the  electric  lights.  'iXey 
tripi^  into  the  stubble,-rolling,  heaving. 

Holcomb  watched  them,  app^ed.  One 
pair  were  engaged  with  passionate  concen¬ 
tration  near  the  edge  of  the  narrow  clearing. 
Holcomb  shouted  an  angry  warning,  but 
too  late.  A  long,  hairy  hand  from  the 
brush  cuffed  one  combatant  over  the  head, 
and  then  the  other.  The  blow  seemed 
light,  even  playful,  but  either  man  dropped 
like  a  bag  of  meal.  Another  hand,  mate  to 
the  first,  darted  forth,  and  each  clutched  a 
man  by  the  collar.  In  an  instant  the  limp 
forms  of  both  men  were  dragged  into  the 
brush. 

SOMETHING  maniacal  was  in  Hol¬ 
comb’s  yell.  Fists  raised  to  strike 
stayed  poised.  Eyes  sought  his, 
then  followed  his  transfixed  stare,  and  saw 
the  two  bodies  disappearing.  Men  surged 
to  that  point,  and  plunged  into  the  thicket. 
They  b^t  about,  scattering  more  and  more 
in  the  dark.  Then,  out  there,  rose  a  scream, 
a  man’s  scream,  as  Haroldson  had  screamed: 
One  of  the  searchers  was  missing  when 
they  straggled  in.  They  had  seen  nothing, 
had  found  nothing,  but  they  could  not  for¬ 
get  that  scream. 


The  castaways  did  no  more  fighting 
among  themselves  that  night.  They  were 
awed  by  a  fearful  chastisement.  But  morn¬ 
ing  brought  recriminations.  For  their  folly 
three  lives  had  paid,  and  somebody  must  be 
blamed.  But  nob^y  would  a^it  the 
blame,  and  little  by  little,  from  one  word  to 
another,  the  quarrel  began  to  kindle  anew. 
At  this  rate  the  lurking  beasts  would  pick 
them  off  one  by  one. 

“Slipping  back,”  Holcomb  groaned. 
“Shame  on  us,  shame  on  us!” 

Gradually  he  discerned  the  flaw. 

“We’re  fools,  we  males  of  the  outfit. 
And  why?  Because  the  women  don’t  help. 
They  don’t  function.  At  least  one  of  them 
doesn’t.” 

Man  liked  to  fight  nothing  better  than 
another  man.  And  nothing  made  him 
quicker  to  fight  another  man  than  some 
woman,  so  that  the  element  of  swift  self- 
destruction  has  ever  been  in  every  tribe, 
and  in  the  species  itself.  The  race  could 
not  have  endured,  but  woman  took  a  hand. 
With  wiles  of  soft  endearment  she  smoothed 
things  over,  or  with  virago  tongue  sent  the 
philanderer  packing,  and  so  conserved  the 
warrior  sex  to  make  a  common  front 
against  all  that  threatened  the  breed  until— 
until  her  man  straddled  the  planet. 

But  since  then — well,  sighed  Holcomb, 
would  you  look  at  Miss  Vandeleur,  for  in¬ 
stance?  Demure  little  traitress  to  the  race! 
Yet  she  had  sense.  Smart  as  Lucifer 
she  was;  had  more  sense  than  any  of 
them. 

Holcomb  sprang  up.  The  brawl  was 
breaking  out  afresh.  He  obeyed  the  French 
injunction;  he  sought  the  woman. 

She  was  still  in  her  room.  He  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  locked  her  in,  but  feeling 
for  the  key,  he  discovered  that  it  was  no 
longer  there.  However,  he  heard  her  mov¬ 
ing  about  inside,  moving  busily  and  brightly 
al^ut — making  her  devUisfi  toilet,  no  doubt 
Well,  he’d  have  her  out.  This  mess  was  up 
to  her.  She  had  to  function.  He’d  tell 
her! 

And  then,  even  as  he  rapped  sharply  on 
the  thin  door,  it  flew  open,  and  there  she 
was,  and  his  set  and  resolute  features  turned 
blank  with  amazement.  What  kitchen 
maid  or  rustic  wench  was  this,  gazing  up  at 
him  with  frightened  eyes?  And  where  the 
witch  he  sought,  and  her  ten  thousand  devils 
of  mischief?  Yet  it  was  the  same  girl,  the 
same  flesh  and  blood,  though^  mayhap,  a 
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change  rOf  heart.  Joshua’s  senses  floun¬ 
dered,  while  out  in  the  saloon  the  alterca¬ 
tions  of  the  men  rose  higher,  and  she  cried: 

/‘Let  me  go  to  them!  Let  me  go  to 
them!” 

“One  moment.” 

He  looked  her  over.  She  had  evidently 
been  rummaging  the  stewardess’s  closet. 
Her  dress  was  coarse  blue  muslin,  the  skirt 
down  to  the  shoe-tops,  the  sleeves  long,  the 
collar  closed.  No  jewelry.  No  chemistry. 
Not  even  rice  powder.  No  enigmatic  smile. 
Never  a  suggestion  of  charms  concealed. 
Only  a  scared  white  face  framed  in  dishevel- 
ment.  But  Holcomb  shook  his  head. 

“You’re  still  too  infernal  pretty.” 

“Oh!”  she  cried  in  disappointment,  and 
ran  to  the  little  mirror  over  the  stationary 
washbasin.  Earnestly  she  studied  the 
reflection  there.  “I  know!”  she  exclaimed, 
and  her  fingers  went  to  her  hair. 

He  waited  in  the  doorway,  watching  those 
fingers.  When  she  turned  to,  him  again, 
the  dishevelment  was  gone.  The  golden 
hair  was  drawn  tightly  back  from  brow  and 
temples  and  twisted  into  a  burnished  knob 
on  the  back  of  her  head.  Not  a  single  loose 
strand  was  left  for  allure.  The  winsome 
softness  had  vanished.  Her  features  stood 
out  in  the  sharp  and  unrelieved  profile. 

“This  right?”  she  demanded,  and  even  the 
silvery  witchery  was  gone  from  her  voice. 
“If  not,”  she  rasped  sarcastically,  “then  you 
are  indeed  hard  to  please.” 

She  lifted  her  chin,  listening.  Out  in  the 
saloon  they  were  fast  going  amuck.  There 
came  the  captain’s  voice  between  gritted 
teeth.  “I’d  as  lief  shoot — ” 

Miss  Vandeleur’s  tongue  gave  a  little 
click  of  exasperation.  “Those  babies!”  she 
said.  “I  bet  I  fix  ’em!” 
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High  words  rambled  off  into  half  ut¬ 
terance  when  the  unexpected  terma¬ 
gant  thrust  her  way  into  the  midst 
of  things.  Jaws  hung  slack.  What  had 
happen^  to  her?  Being  men,  they  could 
not  say-  The  mystery  was  absolute.  Her 
feature",  were  the  same,  yet  nothing  there 
impelled  their  gaze  to  linger.  And  they 
feared  her  tongue  before  ever  she  let  them 
have  a  piece  of  it.  They  wped  uneasily  at 
that  hard  and  acidulated  face  with  the  vix¬ 
en’s  eyes,  and  slowly  an  expression  of  blank 
sheepishness  overspread  the  countenance 
of  most  of  them.  They  were  a  job  lot,  for 
I  sale  cheap.  What  had  possess^  them  to 


fight  over  her?  There  was  no  smswer. 
l^ey  avoided  one  another’s  eyes,  flushing 
poignantly. 

^d  the  women?  The  women  snatched 
an  incredulous  breath.  Nell  Vandeleur 
had  lost  her  mind.  Their  adversary  had 
disarmed.  They  could  almost  love  her 
now. 

Miss  Vandeleur  had  not  lost  her  mind. 
The  sanest  thing  she  had  ever  done  in  her 
gay  young  life  she  did  now.  She  let  the 
men  alone.  She  spared  them  her  tongue  so 
that  they  dreaded  it  the  more.  Letting 
them  see  her  was  enough — ^for  them.  She 
ignored  the  men,  and  turned  on  the  women. 
The  glitter  of  unholy  joy  in  their  eyes  she 
marked  against  them,  but  that  would  be 
for  another  time. 

“The  stewardess  wants  you  all  quick,” 
she  told  these  luxurious  dawdlers  with  a 
rasp  in  her  voice  that  set  teeth  on  edge. 
“We  can’t  do  it  all  ourselves,  she  and  I, 
sweeping,  sweeping.  The  ants — " 

“Ants?”  demanded  the  captain. 

“Oh,  yes — ants.  Millions  and  millions. 
Whitish  ones.  Some  with  wings.  They’ve 
crossed  the  clearing.  They’re  lake  a  moving 
strip  of  canvas.  If  they  reach  the  galley, 
soon  there  won’t  be  a  crust — ” 

She  hit  the  men  there,  straight  in  the 
bread-basket.  The  captain  cluirged  aft. 
Every  man  crowded  after  him,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  brothers  in  arms,  all  except  Hol¬ 
comb.  Holcomb  turned  to  Miss  Vande¬ 
leur. 

“Good  work,”  he  said. 

She  faced  him,  cheeks  afire.  Oh,  he  could 
see  he  had  earned  her  hate!  She  pointed  an 
imperious  finger. 

“You  go  help  fight  those  ants!” 

There  were  ants.  Holcomb  had  not  be¬ 
lieved  it  until  he  saw  them.  The  stewardess 
was  working  on  them  with  a  broom.  Hol¬ 
comb  drew  his^  conclusion  with  rapt  zest. 
Miss  Vandeleur  had  saved  the  news  of  this 
latest  peril  to  throw  at  the  quarreling  men. 

The  ants  came  from  dome-like  mounds 
scattered  'everywhere  in  the  grass.  A 
shambling  old  ant  bear  had  been  observed 
tearing  these  mounds  open  with  his  long 
curved  claws  and  gathering  the  ants  upon 
his  long,  sticky  tongue.  Tlie  army  of  ants 
flowed  like  a  thin  stream  of  white  sirup. 
Where  the  stream  flowed  over  wood,  the 
wood  was  seared  as  by  an  acid  bath.  In  the 
airship  even  the  furniture  would  not  have 
lasted  long.  Already  the  thin  stream  had 
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reached  the  keelway,  and  was  beginning  to 
spread  like  a  leprous  blight  over  the  airsmp. 
But  the  engineers  started  the  one  motor  in 
commission;  a  hose  was  run  from  the  ex¬ 
haust,  and  the  innumerable  host  was  flushed 
out  under  the  scalding  spray. 

This  was  too  easy.  Keyed  up  to  a  temper 
of  resistance,  the  doughty  slayers  of  ants 
were  in  the  mood  for  something  harder. 
Let  the  jungle  send  forth  her  deadliest! 
Meantime  the  work  was  resumed  on  the 
radio,  and  all  the  men  were  divided  into 
watches,  to  be  rigidly  maintained  ni^t  and 
day.  The  little  community  settled  grimly 
down  to  a  state  of  si^.  They  might  well 
be  considered  as  doomed  past  all  hope,  but 
they  would  not  have  it  so.  The  old  feud  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  Neanderthaler,  fought 
out  when  half  of  Europe  lay  under  the  great 
ice  sheet,  staged  here  after  thousands  of 
years  in  an  Amazonian  jungle!  There  was 
wine  in  the  thought.  Li  Ae  vast  pattern 
of  creation  it  was  a  grim  epic  vibrating  to 
grandeur.  Moreover,  out  of  despair  an 
advantage  b^n  to  app>ear.  And  it  was  a 
vital  advantage,  which  had  decided  the 
conflict  of  the  species  that  other  time. 
The  beast  out  there  was  a  lone  skulker. 
Fighting  to  the  death,  he  had  uttered  no 
sound  railing  for  help.  He  knew  no  help 
would  come,  not  even  from  father  or  broth¬ 
er.  The  idea  of  help  was  as  far  from  his 
heart  as  calculus  from  his  brain.  This 
solitary  monster  ran  with  no  pack,  like  dog 
or  wolf  or  man.  He  was  the  hyena  of  the 
family. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  by  instinct,  the 

Erecious  little  human  group  reverted  to  the 
m  of  the  pack,  and  loyalty  to  the  pack 
was  the  first  law.  Not  that  there  wasn’t 
treachery,  foolish  and  unintended  as  such, 
yet  pr^nant  of  disaster.  Miss  Vande- 
leur  observed  what  was  going  on  and  took 
a  hand.  It  was  the  second  night,  toward 
the  dinner  hour,  after  the  episode  of  the 
ants.  By  now  the  wireless  was  repaired 
and  packing  the  ether  with  calls  for  help, 
but  help  might  never  come  in  time  if — 
At  any  rate  Miss  Vandeleur  took  the  matter 
in  hand.  First  she  discarded  the  scullery 
maid  trappings  and  arrayed  herself  never  so 
bewitchingly,  winsomely,  daringly.  Then, 
watching  her  chance  to  be  seen  of  no  man, 
she  glid^  from  her  room  into  the  corridor, 
and  then  to  the  room  of  the  Mooches. 
There,  as  she  knew  she  would,  she  found 
Mrs.  Mooch  alone,  seated  before  the  little 


mirror  with  all  the  utmsils  of  beautification 
about  her. 

Mrs.  Mooch  was  still  young  and  fair, 
with  perhaps  a  toudi  too  much  of  simper  in 
her  technique.  She  was  tense  and  slight, 
and  just  now  somewhat  spidery  in  the 
reckless  abandon  of  fragile  silken  limbs. 
Darting  a  look  over  her  shoulder  and  be¬ 
holding  the  radiant  masterpiece  of  per¬ 
fected  feminity  there,  the  fair  partisan  at 
her  work  bench  tum^  chalky  white  with 
dismay. 

“Nell!  What  on  earth?”  gasped  Mrs. 
Mooch. 

MISS  VANDELEUR  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  and  locked  it.  Had 
these  two  been  men,  the  visitor’s 
manner  in  doing  this  would  have  betokened 
that  but  one  of  them  was  to  leave  that 
room  alive. 

“Darling  Luclla,”  Miss  Vandeleur  mur¬ 
mured,  and  went  over  to  the  divan  and  sank 
among  the  cushions. 

Darling  Luella  recognized  the  way  she 
did  that.  It  was  the  way  she  did  it  when 
men  were  present,  so  that  none  of  them 
could  keep  their  eyes  from  wandering  round 
for  another  glinqjse  of  Miss  Vandeleur’s 
ankles;  and  fancying  men  present,  Luella 
knew  chagrin,  blo^-thirst,  and  leaden 
despair. 

“On  your  way  to  diimer?”  Luella  asked 
faintly. 

Miss  Vandeleur’s  brows  arched. 

“Why  not?”  she  inquired.  “Still  it  de¬ 
pends  on  you,  dear.” 

“I — I’m  afraid  I  don’t  understand.” 

“Oh  yes,  you  do,  Mrs.  Mooch.”  The 
dulcet  tones  were  gone.  Suddenly,  it 
seemed,  a  rapier  had  flashed  in  that  room. 
“You  understand  quite  well  indeed.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  I  will  tell  you.  Wait,  though. 
Don’t  be  the  haughty  saleslady,  for  I’m  not 
in  the  humor  to  laugh.  Don’t  order  me 
out,  either — that  is,  unless — ”  the  play  of 
rapier  became  again  a  sugary  purr — “udess 
you  wish  me  to  go  in  to  dinner — as  I  am.” 

Mrs.  Mooch’s  shoulder  blades,  momen¬ 
tarily  regal,  sagged.  “Oh,  no,  no!”  she 
cried. 

“Darling  Luella,”  and  the  dripping'honQ^ 
was  vitriol,  “listen.  You’re  not  getting 
away  with  it.  Honest,  child,  you  haven’t 
the — the — I  don’t  know  what.  Nor  the  i 
meat,  either.  Poor  dear,  you’ll  have  to 
wait  till  the  styles  change.  Oh,  my  land, 
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and  was  the  tunnin’  ‘ittle  wild  woman  going 
to  sca^  all  the  naughty  bad  men-fol^ — ” 

But  Mrs.  Mooch  burst  into  a  frenzy  of 
tears. 

“I  don’t  care,”  she  wailed,  “I  don’t  care! 
It  was  my  turn,  and  Lamb  had  it  coming  to 
him.” 

“All  right,  dearie.  You’re  welcome.  Go 
to  it  Make  your  Lamb  jealous,  if  you 
can.  Only  there’s  one  thing,  and  that’s 
why  I’m  here.  You  have  got  to  stop  nagging 
Uml'' 

“I  declare!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mooch. 
“My  own  husband!” 

“Stop  nagging  him,”  Miss  Vandeleur 
repeat^  succinctly.  “Can’t  you  see,  you 
silly  doll,  that  you’re  doing  mischief?  We 
are  in  hideous  danger  here,  every  minute, 
and  your  henpecked  Lamb,  going  round 
sore  as  a  boil,  aching  to  start  more  trouble, 
is  the  weak  sister  in  our  defense.  Believe 
me,  I  know  your  nasty  whine,  Luella. 
After  a  session  with  you,  no  man  would  be 
himself,  much  less  the  near  specimen  you 
picked.  He’s  sullen,  ugly.  He  won’t  take 
orders.  He  won’t  stay  where  he’s  put. 
Our  only  chance  out  of  this  is  watchfulness. 
Any  break,  any  gap,  and  one  of  those  mon¬ 
sters  slips  in,  and  we  are  one  less  to  carry  on. 
Oh,  for  Pete’s  sake,  stop  that  whimpering 
and  listen  to  me!  Do  you  know  that  right 
now  Lamb  Mooch  ought  to  be  guarding  the 
ship  aft,  but  I’ll  bet  you — I’ll  bet  you  he’s 
off  pouting  somewhere,  or  else  whispering 
mutiny,  telling  anybody  who’ll  listen  that 
the  captain  isn’t  the  man  for  the  emergency. 
I  know,  for  I’ve  heard  him,  and — it’s  got  to 
stop!” 

Miss  Vanddeur  herself  stopped.  Again 
her  manner  changed.  She  lolled  ^ck 
among  the  cushions.  The  wiry  tenacity  of 
her  character  was  no  more  to  be  suspected 
in  the  softly  flowing  curves  of  her  luxurious- 
^  lazy  little  body.  There  came  a  melting 
hght  in  the  eyes,  and  the  slow,  dragging 
smile  put  the  dimple  in  play.  There  were 
covert  glances,  teasing,  mocking,  from  under 
long  la^es;  followed  by  retreat,  pretty  con¬ 
fusion.  Luella  Moodi  again  recognized 
Miss  Vandeleur’s  way  with  men,  and  fidg¬ 
eted  uneasily. 

“So  I  was  thinking,”  Miss  Vandeleur 
went  on,  serenely  and  very  sweetly,  “that 
I  would  go  and  find  poor  dear  Lamb,  and 
perhaps  coax  him  into  a  good  humor  again, 
bo  you  think  I  could,  darling?  It  is  so 
important,  you  know.” 


Something  of  the  tigress,  but  of  a  whipped 
and  cringing  tigress,  quavered  in  the  other 
woman’s  tortured,  imploring  cry. 

“Oh,  take  them  off!  Take  them  (^1” 

“Take —  Oh,  I  see.  You  mean  these 
clothes?” 

“I’ll  do  anything  you  say!  Anything!” 

“You’ll  stop  nagging  Moodi?” 

“Oh,  I  will!  I  wiU!” 

“You’ll  stop  everlastingly  hanging  pq>. 
per  plasters  on  him?  After  all  he’s  the  only 
man  you  have,  and  however  can  he  fight 
for  you?  He  needs  a  clear  head,  such 
as  it  is.” 

“Anything — anything — ^if  you’ll  only  let 
him  alone!” 

“Very  well.  Then  I  will  go  and  change 
back  to  the  plain  and  odious.  Fancy  ^ 
this  dolling  up  for  only  another  woman! 
No  matter,  it’s  the  old  duds  for  mine,  until 
— imtil  we’re  through  here,  dther  safe 
dead.  Such  a  cozy  little  chat,  hasn’t  it 
been?” 

UNLOCKING  the  door,  Miss  Vande¬ 
leur  departed  into  the  dimly  lighted 
corridor  and  turned  aft  toward  her 
own  room.  She  had  just  passed  the  open 
door  of  a  dark  stateroom  when  she  felt  her¬ 
self  gathered  up  from  behind  and  wnq>ped 
in  two  huge  arms  as  in  a  great  furry  robe 
that  covered  her  naked  shoulders  and  arms 
and  cuddled  her  close  to  a  warm  hairy 
breast  as  her  captor  ran  with  her.  The 
hairs  scratched  her  flesh,  and  a  stifling 
animal  odor  filled  her  nostrils.  She  closed 
her  eyes.  Here  was  death.  Her  soul 
braced  to  it,  so  only  it  would  soon  be  over 
when  that  arm,  bulging  like  a  gorged  py¬ 
thon  round  her,  should  b^in  to  tighten. 
She  caught  her  breath. 

But  &e  horrible  constriction  did  not 
come.  Instead  a  low  crooning  grunt,  brok¬ 
en  by  a  sort  of  cluck,  rumbl^  in  her  capH 
tor’s  throat  close  to  her  ear.  It  was  wheed¬ 
ling,  soothing,  lush,  amorous;  and  the 
th^’s  breath  was  like  flame  upon  her  neck. 
It  was  then  she  screamed. 

Hardly  more  than  half  of  the  men  were 
in  the  keelway  at  the  time.  The  mate  and 
ten  men  had  gone  for  water,  some  to  carry 
the  water,  the  others  for  a  bodyguard. 
These  eleven  men  were  returning  through 
the  brush  when  the  rending  anguiA  of  that 
scream  swept  Over  them.  They  dropped 
their  buckets,  gripjjed  the  bar  or  three-foot 
length  of  pipe  that  had  been  issued  to  each 
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d  them,  and  plunged  pell-mell  toward  the 
ak^p.  The  foremost  gained  the  edge  of 
the  clearing  in  time  to  see  by  the  light  d  the 
electric  strong  around  the  keelway  a 
brute  form  leap  clumsily  from  the  stem 
and  make  off  at  a  queer,  bounding  lope. 
The  shaggy  hulk  was  fring^  by  some  gauzy 
fabric,  the  hem  of  a  woman’s  skirt,  that 
streamed  and  fluttered. 

Almost  at  once  the  humping  streak  of 
gray  Mended  with  the  other  shadows  of  the 
ni^t,  hut  die  screams  continued.  Always 
bMme,  so  far  as  they  knew,  the  victim  had 
met  instant  death.  But  this  time  the  vic- 
tin  was  a  woman.  A  woman — and  the 
beast  had  not  killed  her!  The  pursuing 
men  went  raging  across  the  clearing.  There 
was  a  quality  of  f\uy  in  their  hearts  that 
would  not  have  been  there  were  it  a  jaguar 
carrying  her  off,  or  were  she  crushed  to  a 
pulp  already.  A  supreme  indignity  to  their 
species  lasloMl  them  on. 

The  beast  swerved  and  headed  toward 
the  jungle.  This  they  knew  from 
the  cries,  thin  and  piercing  in  the 
stfll  night.  The  pursuers  coursed  straight 
toward  the  changii^  beacon  of  sound,  and 
thus  hoped  to  gain,  at  least  a  little,  on  their 
quarry.  The  dead  blank  hopelessness  of 
it  all  (hd  not  occur  to  them,  or  only  to  en¬ 
rage  them  the  more.  There  was  not  a  fire¬ 
arm  among  them.  The  captain,  who  owned 
the  only  pistol,  was  on  the  kedway.  But 
haste  was  the  essence  of  this  business,  and 
they  sped  on  put,  giving  no  heed  to  the 
hy^ncal  questions  shouted  at  them. 

They  crashed  into  the  brush.  Soon  they 
were  in  the  timber.  The  mate  and  two 
others,  one  of  them  Joshiia  Holcomb,  had 
flashlights.  But  there  was  no  trail,  no  body 
dragged  in  the  mold,  to  guide  them  this 
time.  They  plunged  to  their  ankles,  their 
knees,  their  waists,  among  the  ferns.  They 
tripped  on  roots  and  creepers,  dodged  under 
festooned  lianas,  twist^  and  squirmed 
through  tresses  of  foliage.  With  lifted  fore¬ 
arm  they  fended  off  the  bats.  These  vam¬ 
pires  seemed  to  swoop  for  the  lights  or  the 
sheen  of  their  eyes.  The  woman’s  cries, 
only  faindy  heard  now,  were  off  to  the  right. 
The  marsh  that  had  stopped  them  before 
was  to  the  left.  They  hoped  they  would 
come  to  no  such  fen  this  time,  but  if  they 
did,  tiiey  would  not  stop.  They  did  not 
know  wto  the  woman  was,  but  that  it  was  a 
woman  was  enough.  Then,  gradually. 


they  realized  that  for  a  minute  past  they 
had  not  heard  the  faint,  muted  cry.  They 
stoi^>ed  end  listened,  but  there  were  no 
more  cries. 

The  mate  snii^)ed  a  pocket  compass  off 
his  key.  ring. 

“We’ll  kjMp  this  same  course,”  he  panted. 
**It  will  cross  the  brute’s  trail,  but  every 
man  watch  sharp  for  a  sign.  Come  on!” 

Single  file,  they  crowded  steadily  deeper 
into  the  trackless  jungle.  TracUess,  at 
least.  It  was  to  them,  and  not  even  Hol¬ 
comb  thought  of  a  thing  so  unlikely  as  a 
beaten  path.  Nevertheless,  they  came  to  a 
beaten  path,  and  met  with  thus,  it  was  un- 
natiual  and  uncanny,  as  though  the  forest 
were  weirdly  haunted.  But  Holcomb  said: 

“Animals  made  it.  It  leads  to  their 
drinking-place,  or  a  salt  lick.  Trust  them 
to  find  the  easiest  way.  The  beast  we’re 
after  probably  headed  direct  for  this  path, 
and  who  knows,  may  have  passed  here  not 
ten  minutes  ago.” 

“Then  we’ll  turn  into  it.  too,”  said  the 
mate,  and  Holcomb  nodded. 

“But  keep  the  lights  on  the  trail  and  look 
sharp.  She  will  let  us  know,  if  she  can.” 

Stooping  as  in  a  low  tunnd,  each  with  an 
arm  crooked  before  him  to  shield  his  face 
from  boughs  snafuing  back,  the  file  of 
eleven  men  rushed  swiftly  along  the  narrow, 
twisting  forest  aisle. 

“Hold  on!”  The  fourth  man  dug  in  his 
heeb  and  stopped.  “Gimme  the  light 
Thought  I  saw  something.” 

The  three  spots  were  played  about  his 
feet. 

“There!” 

In  the  golden  circle  of  the  light  lay  a 
sky-blue  satin  slipper  with  high  French 
heel.  Through  a  plate-glass  window  upon 
black  velvet  you  may  see  such  a  shoe,  or 
with  its  mate  twinkling  beneath  petticoats 
upon  a  waxen  floor,  but  these  men  saw  it 
framed  in  gold  in  an  Amazonian  jungle. 

“Right!”  said  the  mate.  “Ri^t!  Come 
on!” 

Holcomb,  next  behind  him,  thrust  the 
impossible  shoe  in  hb  shirt.  It  may  have 
slipped  off  the  wearer’s  foot,  and  she  may 
have  been  unconscious  or  cnized  or  dead  at 
the  time.  But  posdbly  she  had  kicked  it 
off  purpx)sely,  knowing  she  would  never 
need  it  again  unless  they  brought  it 
to  her. 

Farther  on,  they  found  a  small  piece  of 
flowered  chiffon.  It  clung  to  no  thorn  or 
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bough,  but  lay  like  a  lady’s  handkerchief  up¬ 
on  a  b^  of  mimosa.  She  must  ha^Me  dropp^ 
it,  so  that  she  was  alive  then,  this  far.  !Hty 
save  them  eyes  to  picture  her  tearing  the 
fabric  from  her  dress  and  letting  it  fall  over 
the  beast’s  shoulder  into  the  black  void; 
doing  this,  but  without  hope — ^none,  none! 
that  the  mute  supplication  would  ever  be 
found.  Other  shredded  pieces  and  her 
other  shoe  she  had  doubtless  cast  from  her 
in  this  ghastly  game  of  “hare  and  hounds”; 
if  so  the  probing  fingers  of  light  had  missed 
them.  They  pushed  on. 

In  the  black  space  ahead  an  outbreak  of 
sound  drew  the  shafts  of  light  to  a  focus, 
and  then,  abruptly  as  though  it  were  a 
tragic  vision  projected  by  the  cinema,  they 
beheld  the  woman  herself  running  and 
stumbling  toward  them.  Behind  her,  like 
her  own  shadow  distorted  and  magnified, 
loped  the  beast,  with  one  long  arm  stretched 
bdore  him,  reaching  for  her. 

A  miracle  was  in  it,  for  how  else  had  she 
contrived  to  free  herself  from  those  arms? 
What  chance,  or  what  ruse  of  a  woman’s 
wits,  had  worked  the  miracle? 

IT  HAD  been  simple,  so  simple  that  only 
wits  quickened  to  a  flash  of  genius 
could  have  been  the  inspiration.  When 
she  could  no  longer  cry  out,  and  that  hap¬ 
pened  when  one  enfol^ng  arm  pressed  her 
face  hard  against  the  furry  chest,  she  real¬ 
ized  that  after  all  her  screams  would  avail 
her  nothing  if  the  beast  were  not  halted  in 
his  flight.  That  was  her  greatest  need, 
and  b^me  her  one  thought,  like  a  throb¬ 
bing  ache. 

^me  of  the  men  would  try  to  follow  her, 
of  that  she  was  certain;  but  they  did  not 
know  the  jungle,  and  as  she  recognized  the 
hopelessness  of  their  ever  overtaking  her 
captor,  she  felt  herself  beginning  to  swoon. 
But  she  caught  her  lip  between  her  teeth, 
and  the  pain  cleared  her  head.  How  to 
stop  him?  What  could  she  do,  what  could 
she  do? 

But  the  thing  was  a  brute  beast;  no  wo¬ 
man’s  tongue  could  trick  him.  What 
other  weapon  then?  She  hadn’t  even  a  hat¬ 
pin.  Nor  a  lesser  pin,  that  she  could  get 
at.  Nor  would  she  have  used  it.  The 
beast  would  have  stopped  indeed,  but  to 
twist  her  neck  and  fling  her  aside.  In  no 
^y  might  she  work  upon  him  as  she  would 
a  man.  It  was  a  beast.  Well,  a  beast 
then!  How  to  stop  a  beast?  What  else 
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had  she?  Then — a  flash  of  genius — she 
thought  of  the  watch  on  her  wrist. 

The  watch’s  ticking  should  interest  him. 
It  was  the  unknown,  and  it  might  do  more. 
Try  anyhow,  and  pray  to  her  nQ;lected 
Father  in  Heaven!  Her  left  arm  to  the  el¬ 
bow  was  free,  which  had  already  enabled 
her  to  tear  away  pieces  from  her  evening 
gown  and  sow  them  along  the  traiL  Reach¬ 
ing  up,  with  her  fingers  ^e  located  the  hor¬ 
rid  gristle  in  the  stubby  hair;  then  turned 
her  wrist  and  into  the  concha  of  the  ear 
pressed  the  costly  trinket  of  platinum  and 
diamonds.  And  in  spite  of  the  jolting  of 
his  lope,  she  held  it  so.  She  wait^  for  him 
to  grow  aware,  and  acutely  aware,  of  the 
ticlung  in  his  brain.  She  waited  for  his 
cloud^  child-brute  mind  to  fiunble  and 
grope,  to  take  fright.  She  lived  deathless 
seconds,  and  witk  her  quailing  soul  she 
prayed. 

The  arms  about  her  tightened,  and  she 
believed  she  was  to  die.  She  felt  the  walls 
of  her  body  give  with  the  contracting  en- 
foldment.  A  tremor  had  shaken  the  b^t’s 
great  frame,  and  that  .was  followed  by  a 
taut  stiffening.  No  one  may  say  what 
vapors  of  question  and  doubt  formed  and 
swirled  in  the  brute’s  mind.  Peculiarly  re¬ 
ceptive  to  unusual  alarms  it  may  have 
b^n  already  when  creatures  so  like  himself 
yet  so  queerly  unlike  had  descended  out  of 
the  sky,  bringing  with  them  some  of  the 
stars.  And  now  this  insect  ticking  within 
his  brain,  that  the  soft,  limp  female  of  the 
creatures  had  thrust  there !  Did  the  harried 
mind  with  its  fumbling  rudimentary  reason 
try  to  explain  the  new  experience  by  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  pKist,  as  man  would  have  done? 
It  is  possible.  Some  winged  or  crawling 
scourge  of  his  native  fens  he  perhaps  re¬ 
membered  as  the  tick-tick-tick  went  on, 
unceasing,  inside  his  very  head? 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  reaction  was  very 
slow.  Swift  in  attack  or  defense  the  troglo¬ 
dyte  might  be,  as  is  nearly  every  predatory 
animal,  but  this  was  thinking,  a  purblind 
cerebration,  and  a  sluggish  process.  There 
was  a  faltering,  a  hesitancy,  in  the  sidelong 
lop>e.  No  doubt  the  idea  of  flight  and  mak¬ 
ing  off  with  his  prize  flickered  out.  It 
would  be  but  a  p>oor,  single-track  mind,  and 
that  one  blurr^  and  devious,  broken  by 
many  pitfalls.  The  tick-tick-tick  and  what 
it  might  mean  supplanted  all  the  rest  of 
the  universe.  The  Neanderthaler  uttered  a 
series  of  harsh  querulous  grunts,  and  came  to 
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a  joltering  hah.  The  corded  sinews  rdaxed, 
and  the  woman  slipped  to  the  ground,  at  the 
moment  probably  not  even  noticed. 

%e  tamed  in  the  dark  and  ran. 

AHEAD,  throu^  the  mesh  of  tangled 
/A  'lianas,  she  caught  glimpses  of  erratic 
JL  m.  ^lafts  of  light.  She  pnit  a  hand  to 
her  breast  and  ran  the  faster.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  trodden  path  beneath  her 
stockinged  feet.  Sie  put  her  arms  down, 
with  h^ds  held  out  a  little,  so  that  her 
fingers  brawled  along  the  hed^-like  wall  of 
undergrowth  on  either  side.  The  beast,  she 
supposed,  was  trying  to  screw  a  finger  into 
his  ear.  But  her  respite  was  short. —Be¬ 
hind  her  ^bt  heard  a  quick  guttural  yelp, 
and  she  cotdd  not  mistake  its  baffled  feroc¬ 
ity.  The  beast  knew  himself  tricked,  and 
now  he  was  coming. 

Suddenly  she  was  blinded  as  a  dazzling 
light  filled  her  eyes.  There  were  men’s 
voices,  and  men  were  hurrying  toward  her. 
She  doubled  both  fists  against  her  heaving 
breasts  and  raced  into  the  glare.  But  she 
seemed  to  run  into  a  barrier  of  some  sort 
across  her  path.  It  was  ^e  Neanderthaler’s 
arm  circling  her  waist  from  behind.  The 
ground  dropped  from  under  her  feet  as 
^e  was  ga^red  into  that  embrace  s^ain. 
The  beast  turned  with  her  into  the  black 
night  of  the  jungle. 

The  pack  was  dose  at  heel.  An  iron  bar, 
hurled  and  whirling,  sluiced  a  hairy  shoul¬ 
der.  Another  bdabored  the  wide,  hunched 
hade.  One  man  left  the  trail,  rounded  into 
it  again,  and  blocked  the  passage.  He  was 
ca£M  aside.  But  two  more,  then  three, 
four,  an  indeterminate  number,  replaced 
him.  The  huQdng  centsin  was  surrounded. 

He  was  shaggy,  huge,  enraged,  emitting 
ataccato  grunts  of  hatred.  He  was  like  a 
grizzly  rearing  on  his  hind  1^,  and  the 
pack  impudent  little  manikin  creatures  of 
Tulneral:^  white  flesh.  By  contrast  their 
maddened  efiforts  were  an  absurd  strutting, 
and  their  frenzy  the  yipping  of  pocket 
terriers.  Once  again  in  cosmic  history 
these  piert  honmncnili  confronted  the  sullen 
Neanderthalcr  at  bay. 

The  cornered  beast  was  a  lone  fighter, 
whick  was  his  advantage  ^th  his  gorilla 
strength  and  the  long  reach  of  his  arm. 
Never  had  he  had  help.  Always  he  had 
come  on  his  own,  and  the  habit  of  it  efflset 
the  numbers  of  his  adversaries.  He  let  no 
two  of  them  together  come  in  close,  and  they 


cxHild  not  come  at  him  from  behind.  Un¬ 
couth  and  seemingly  slow,  be  yet  faced 
round  in  time,  and  so  maneuvered  until 
he  had  a  large  tree  at  his  back.  The  tree 
was  entwin^  by  an  enormous  woody 
creeper,  and  flanked  besides  by  densely 
nutted  tresses  hanging  from  the  branches. 

With  his  back  to  t^t  wall  the  Neander- 
thaler  faced  them.  He  was  a  gigantic 
specimen  of  furred  brawn  and  great  heft  of 
bone  even  among  his  own  kmd,  notably 
larger  than  the  one  they  had  found  slain  in 
the  bushes.  His  breadth  of  chest  was  thrice 
that  of  any  man  who  confronted  him,  and 
in  his  arms  he  c»uld  have  taken  four  or  five 
of  them  together  and  crushed  out  their 
lives.  Formidable  though  he  was,  there 
was;  besides,  a  peculiarity  about  him  inde¬ 
scribably  repellent.  The  hair  of  his  head 
was  a  lighter  gray  than  that  on  his  body, 
and  where  it  fringed  the  low  dome  of  his 
skull  it  bung  low  over  the  ten^iles  and  back 
of  the  neck,  so  that  it  had  a  hideously  soft¬ 
ening  effect  upon  his  massive  inhuman  fea¬ 
tures  and  gave  the  monster  an  air  of  benevo¬ 
lence  that  was  unspeakably  clammy.  And 
all  the  while  the  small,  evil  eyes  deep  in  their 
bony  sockets  darted  and  shifted  from  one~ 
man  to  another  with  a  hot  and  soulless  ma¬ 
levolence. 

They  tried  to  Uind  his  eyes  with  the  flak- 
lights,  but  still  holding  the  woman  hard 
against  him  with  one  arm  he  drew  her 
higher  until  the  shadow  of  her  head  fell  upon 
his  face,  after  which,  by  only  a  slight  move¬ 
ment  he  could  evade  the  ^are  and  )ret  keq> 
his  foes  in  sight.  The  body  of  the  woman 
was  as  a  shield  and  buckler  for  him  too, 
though  likely  this  was  without  conscious 
intent  on  his  part.  Because  of  her  there, 
crumpled  chiffon  and  tender  flesh,  they 
could  not  strike  him  as  they  would,  while  he 
used  his  long  free  arm  as  a  flail  ancl  brushed 
them  off  like  puppues.  He  Iflcxxled  them 
with  his  luuls.  He  cuffed  them  spinning 
against  tree  trunks.  At  last,  craftily  watch¬ 
ing  his  chance,  he  plucked  an  iron  bar  seem- 
in^y  out  of  the  air.  He  wrested  it  from  the 
man  swinging  it.  All  in  a  second  the  Stone 
Age  had  fflehed  from  the  Age  of  Iron. 

Tie  men  stood  off  from  the  sweep  (rf 
that  uplifted  bludgeon.  Tbey  were 
only  wasting  them^ves  away.  Soon 
they  would  be  too  few  to  continue  the  fight 
Then  the  beast  would  launch  him^ 
among  them  and  brain  them  one  by  cme. 
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They  paused  uncertain,  wearied  and  pant¬ 
ing.  They  had  not  quit.  They  would  go 
to  it,  but  their  stubbornness  was  dog¬ 
ged,  sacrificial.  The  white  heat  of  conquer¬ 
ors  had  gone  out  of  them. 

One  muttered  under  his  wheezing  breath; 
they  saw  their  finish.  The  moment  had 
come  when  one  among  them  must  rise  and 
be  the  paladin,  and  fire  them  anew  so  that 
they  should  berame  more  than  men.  Either 
this  miracle  of  the  god-like  in  man  had 
to  be,  or  they  perished  as  only  so  many 
animals. 

“We’ll  chop  him  down  at  the  roots,” 
Joshua  Holcomb  called  out  suddenly. 
“Listen  while  I’m  telling  you.” 

The  common  sense  of  it  caught  them. 
None  more  eagerly  than  the  mate  rallied  to 
the  leadership  of  the  idea.  And  at  last 
speech  was  a  factor. 

Thus  far  they  had  fought  only  in  hap¬ 
hazard  cooperation.  They  had  kept  up  a 
clamor  of  snouts  and  cries,  often  in  warning 
or  terse  command,  but  mostly  it  was  merely 
the  emotional  utterance  of  a  scrimmage. 
Now,  though,  they  seized  on  the  dominate 
advantage  of  their  breed.  They  took  coun¬ 
sel.  They  had  a  plan.  That  way,  they 
were  more  of  a  giant  than  the  Neander- 
thaler.  And  to  the  Neanderthaler,  that 
way,  they  must  have  bulked  more  huge, 
more  monstrous,  than  he  to  them. 

Holcomb  handed  the  flashlights  to  two 
d  the  men  already  disabled.  “Keep  the 
^ts  on  him.  Give  us  light.” 

Seven  others,  each  with  his  iron  cudgel, 
quickly  took  positions  in  a  semicircle  facing 
the  baist.  They  crouched  like  runners 
awaiting  the  signal. 

“All  set?”  asked  Holcomb.  He  stood  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  beast,  facing  the  crea¬ 
ture  and  holding  hb  own  bar  before  him  like 
a  sword  at  thrust.  “Good — at  him  then!” 

The  troglodyte  raised  hb  own  iron  bar 
over  hb  head  for  a  backhanded  sweep  as 
Holcomb  rushed  at  him.  The  blow  would 
have  taken  Holcomb’s  head  off  his  shoul- 
i  ders.  The  essence  of  the  counter  to  it  was 
precision;  calculated  and  executed  to  a 
I  q^t  hair’s  breadth  in  time.  Holcomb 
hnged  with  arm  extended,  and  drove  the 
I  od  of  hb  bar  over  his  adversary’s  left  shoul¬ 
der  into  a  fork  of  the  tree  behind  him, 
stopping  short  the  other’s  terrific  downward 
slash.  Not  iron,  but  bone — the  beast’s 
wrist — crashed  against  the  obstruction,  so 
that  the  bludgeon  flew  out  of  hb  hand. 
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It  whisked  off  Holcomb’s  cap,  and  Hol¬ 
comb  reeled,  clutching  blindly,  until  he 
dropped.  \ 

But  the  others  had  charged  in,  jdl  seven. 
Each  had  hb  cudgel  of  iron,  grip^Msd  by  both 
hands  and  swung  like  an  axe.  They  were 
in  there,  chopping  at  the  beast,  before  Hol¬ 
comb  fell.  They  swung  low.  Almost  the 
first  blow  crashed  against  a  shin  bone,  and 
the  troglodyte  opened  wide  hb  mouth  and 
vented  a  howl  of  agony.  The  men  labored 
in  frenzy,  taking  what  befell  them  from  the 
beast’s  wildly  thrashing  arm.  Literally 
they  broke  hb  bones  from  imder  him.  The 
vast  hulk  swayed,  and  there  was  clearness 
for  a  blow  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  He 
tottered  then,  and  slowly  went  over  like  a 
stuffed,  top-heavy  bear. 

They  checked  hb  fall  and  dragged  the 
woman  from  hb  relaxing  hold. 

Half  a  minute  later,  or  a  minute,  Holcomb 
got  drunkenly  to  hb  feet.  Thb  was  no  time 
to  be  put  out  long.  Things  were  to  do.  A 
subconscious  urge  was  prodding  him  back 
to  consciousness.  Streaks  of  pain  zigzagged 
through  hb  brain.  It  .was  a  blurred  world. 
Voices,  exclamations,  were  part  of  the  haze, 
which  had  color,  vivid,  changing  pastel 
vapors,  formless,  floating  queerly,  and  out 
beyond,  velvet  black — night  or  death,  same 
thing. 

He  pressed  hb  fingers  to  hb  eyes  and 
looked  again.  It  grew  upon  him  that  the 
job  was  done.  Done,  thank  God!  And  the 
woman  was  safe.  He  heard  her,  and,  in  the 
clearing  haze,  he  saw  her.  Wasn’t  she 
pretty?  Some  young  girl  in  party  clothes. 
Nearly  tom  off  her,  though,  lie  she’d  been  ^ 
racing  through  briers.  Golden  hair  was 
tumbling  over  white  shoulders.  Crimson 
cheeks,  mantle  of  purity.  Wasn’t  she 
pretty?  He  discovert  that  he  was  seeing 
very  much  better.  Holy  gazooks,  it  was 
Miss  Vandeleurl  Yes,  yes,  now  he  remem¬ 
bered. 

She  was  laughing  and  crying.  She  was 
tenderly  crooning.  She  was  ^tting  from 
one  man  to  the  other.  She  put  her  arms 
around  each  man’s  neck  and  kissed  him. 
“Men,  men!”  she  kept  saying.  She  laughed 
and  cried.  She  crooned  in  a  transport  of 
thankfulness.  “Men,  men!”  She  loved 
them.  The  warrior  sex,  protectors  of  the 
species,  she  loved  them.  Her  ecstasy  was 
akin  to  worship.  She  could  not  extol  them 
enough.  The  males  of  the  breed  were 
worthy. 
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Tliese  men  did  not  misunderstand,  al- 
tfaoi^  they  but  vaguely  understood.  They 
were  embarrassed,  as  by  the  solemnity  of 
some  sort  of  ceremonial,  and  th^  patted  her 
av^wardly  when  she  kissed  them,  and  said 
“There,  tWe,”  in  husky  tones. 

%e  came  to  Joshua  Holcomb  and  put  her 
arms  around  hk  neck  too,  but  she  did  not 
kiss  him.  He  thought  she  had  fainted,  and 
he  held  her.  She  h^  not  fainted,  however. 
9ie  sighed  like  a  tired  and  overwrought 
chfld,  and  stayed  there. 

When  they  returned  to  the  stranded  air- 
carrying  the  badly  maimed  and  con¬ 
stantly  watching  for  attack  by  another  of 
the  b»sts,  they  were  greeted  with  the  news 
that  the  radio  calls  for  help  had  been  an¬ 
swered. 

“Time,  too,”  said  the  cz^tain.  “A  little 
longer  here,  and  we’d  have  to  begin  living 
oS  the  jungle.” 

“Well,  we  could  do  it,”  they  answered 
him. 

rl^O  days  later,  which  by  rigorous 
guard  they  survived  without  further 
mishap,  they  sat  at  lunch  some 
thousand  feet  above  the  earth,  aboard  the 
sister  shuttle  ship  that  had  picked  them  up, 
once  more  south  bound  Ux  a  little  side  trip 
to  Rio  Janiero. 

Miss  Vandeieur  was  as  ever  the  demure 
-  witdi,  or  piquant  divorce,  as  you  wish,  the 
charm  imd  lure  of  her  slender  person  never 
so  potent 

•  “Oh,  but  Luella,”  she  had  gently  in¬ 
formed  that  vexed  and  uneasy  matron,  “the 
bars  are  down  again,  darling.” 

They  were,  a^  matrons  were  vexed  in 
vain,  and  uneasy  for  cause,  which  was  the 
loveliness  tixat  took  men’s  breaths,  the  mis¬ 
chief  in  violet  eyes,  the  slow  dragging  smile. 

But  Miss  Vandeieur  wearied  of  it.  With 
something  like  dismay,  she  perceived  that 
the  game  had  gone  stale.  Poor  sport! 
PuerM,  insipid! 

After  lunch  there  was  dancing,  to  the 


plaintive  whining  sweetness  of  an  Hawaiian 
record.  A  half  hour  of  that  and  Miss 
Vandeieur  stcde  away.  Far  aft  she 
came  upon  the  dead  one  reading  Darwin’s 
“Journal  of  a  Voyage  Around  the  World.” 
She  journeyed  roimd  herself  until  she  found 
another  chair,  which  she  pulled  up  along¬ 
side.  She  sat  down  and  composed  herself 
with  an  air  that  said  she  was  going  to  be 
very  good  indeed  and  never  think  of  dis¬ 
turbing  any  one. 

Joshua  Holcomb  was  vague  about  what 
was  in  the  next  paragraph  he  read,  and  he 
read  it  again.  He  went  on  to  the  next  one. 
Nobody  said  a  word.  He  read  both  para¬ 
graphs  again,  whidi  made  three  times  for 
one  and  twice  for  the  other.  Still  vague  as 
turtle  soup!  He  got  up  and  went  grumpily 
away,  in  dry,  silent  scorn. 

Miss  Vandeieur  sat  quietly  and  wisely 
where  she  was.  She  continued  to  sit  there. 
And  surely  enough,  after  a  while  Joshua 
Holcomb  came  bade. 

“I  can’t  stick  it  out,”  he  growled  at  her, 
blaming  her.  “I  love  you,  worse  luck!” 

“You  do?”  she  exclaim»l,  looking  up  at 
him.  “My,  oh,  my,  but  you  mustn’t  get  so 
mad  over  it.” 

He  scowled  forbiddingly. 

“You’re  awful  slow  finding  it  out,”  she 
observed.  “I  could  have  told  you  days  ago, 
if  you’d  thought  to  ask.” 

“It  will  be  hell,”  he  growled  some  more, 
dropping  moodily  into  the  vacant  chair. 

“Oh,”  she  said  earnestly,  “but  I’m  going 
to  behave  from  now  on!  Didn’t  you  know 
that?  So  nice  and  proper!”  She  sighed  in 
the  exaltation  of  righteousness,  but  she 
checked  a  covert  glance  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted,  would  have  been  teasing,  mock¬ 
ing,  from  under  long  lashes,  to  be  followed 
by  retreat,  pretty  confusimi.*  Claptnq), 
rubbish— she  threw  all  that  out.  And 
when  she  ^ke  it  was  a  little  prayer,  very 
wistful. 

“Make  a  home  for  me,  you  dear  old  Josh," 
she  said. 
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How  to  Outwit'a  Bad  Man 
By  Robert  Beckley  Harris- 


S' 


I HERIFF,  jro’re  due  to  lose  the  elec- 
tkm — b^fan  Cal  Blythe,  d^>uty, 
aettling  deeper  into  his  chair  tipped 
against  the  outside  of  the  office. 

“I  know  it,"  broke  in  Parsons,  seated  at 
the  other  side  of  the  doorway;  "Why  rub 
it  in?” 

“ — ^Unless  yuh  can  make  Texas  confess,  I 
was  goin’  to  say,"  continued  Blythe,  his 
dreamy  eyes  on  the  dstant  foothilk. 

The  frcmt  legs  of  the  sheriff’s  chair  hit  the 
porch  with  a  Ixing.  His  mustache  bristled. 
One  hand  gripp^  a  bony  knee  while  the 
other  tore  the  tattered  sombrero  tomiTlis 
ffiaggy  head  and  threw  it  onto  the  rough 
boards.  His  eyes,  under  heavy  brows, 
glared  at  the  lean  deputy.  "Confess!  Texas 
Jmes  confess?  Not  in  a  thousand  years! 
If  I  wait  for  him  to  confess.  I’ll  skate  over 
hell  on  my  hundredth  birthdayl  We  gotta 
catch  him  red-handed;  that’s  what  we  gotta 
do."  He  relaxed  and  si^ed. 

“I  know,"  went  on  Blythe,  "but  he’s  in 
far  thirty  dayrs  now  an*  ’lotion’s  right 
handy.  He  won’t  be  out  in  time  for  yuh  to 
catch  hm  at  nuthin’  until  they  have  a  new 
dieriff.  Then  we’ll  both  be  outta  jobs. 
The  peopfe’re  bowlin’  about  yore  bein’  too 
old  for  the  office,  an’  such  like.  If  we  could 
make  him  confess  to  what  we  just  plumb 


know  he’s  been  up  to,  we’d  be  all  set!" 

“If  we  had  the  ham — ^we’d  have  ham  an’ 
aigs — if  we  had  the  aigs,”  rqilied  Parsmis 
acnlly,  clamping  his  jaw  ffiut  as  he  thought 
of  w^t  the  people  were  saying. 

“Aigzactly,"  agreed  Blythe,  his  fertile 
twain  busy  with  a  problem.  “But  all  is, 
we  gotta  make  him  confess  now,  while  we’ve 
got  ^un  handy.  If  we  don’t  We’D  never  get 
another  chance  at  him!” - 

“Do  yuh  think  he’s  goin’  to  admit  he’s 
done  all  them  robberies  an’,  that  murder 
just  to  please  yoreself?"  drawled  Parsons 
bitingly,  wrenching  off  a  chew  of  tobacco 
with  already  stain^  teeth. 

“Eh?  Oh,  yeh — he  would  if  we  got  him 
mad  enough!" 

Parsons  quietly  gaaed  at  his  deputy  and 
sighed  with  exasperation.  Believing  that 
Blythe  had  another  of  his  “fool  ideas,"  the 
sheriff  began  a  gloomy  contemplation  of 
being  run  out  of  office  after  many  faithful 
years. 

^  The  peaceful  calm  of  Cactus,  in  Canyon 
County,  had  been  rudely  shattered.  Sheriff 
Parsons  had  grown  up  with  the  town, 
crushing  lawlessness  with  an  iron  haiKi. 
The  jail,  built  in  the  old  days,  could  accom¬ 
modate  twenty  men  rasily.  Cobwebs 
covered  most  of  the  bars  now.  It  hurt  the 
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old  man’s  pride  to  think  that  a  crook  should 
prove  to  smarter  than  he,  but  such  was 
the  case.  The  weekly  stage  was  held  up 
and  robbed  twice  in  succession.  The  man 
got  away  with  the  booty.  Sam  Prescott, 
who  sold  a  claim  back  in  the  hills,  was  shot 
and  the  money  taken.  Parsons  fumed  in 
vain.  The  criminal  left  no  trail. 

AS  time  went  on  and  more  depreda- 

xA  tions  were  discovered  around  and 
X  \.  about — the  sheriff  apparently  doing 
nothing  about  it — a  political  dust-cloud 
rose  and  it  kept  growing.  The  people 
wanted  results.  Parsons  was  “getting  old.” 
He  wasn’t  “fit  for  office.”  The  murmur  of 
discontent  reached  the  sheriff’s  ears  and  he 
strained  himself  another  notch.  He  had 
some  mighty  good  ideas  as  to  who  the  hold¬ 
up  man  was.  But  suspicions  differ  from 
proof  by  a  wide  margin.  A  gentleman  from 
Texas,  who  called  himself  Jones  and  worked 
on  the  K-Bar  outfit,  had  queer  habits. 

_  Although  Parsons  and  Blythe  worked 
overtime  to  hang  something  definite  on 
him,  they  failed  miserably.  A  week  before, 
said  gentlemen  had  taken  the  roulette- 
wheel  in  the  saloon  apart  to  ascertain  what 
made  it  go — if  anything.  He  was  slightly 
drunk  at  the  time  and  made  a  mess  of 
things.  Parsons  tucked  him  away  in  his 
aqiadous  calaboose  and  sat  down  to  think 
things  over.  He  had  his  man,  he  felt  sure, 
but  what  to  do  about  it?  He  could  only 
keep  him  thirty  days  on  the  present  charge 
and  he  had  no  other  that  he  could  prove! 
Hell  of  a  mess  he  felt! 

He  was  jolted  out  of  his  retrospection  by 
Blythe’s  drawl.  “Yuh  gotta  letter  from 
the  Pan  Handle  this  momin’.  From  Sheriff 
Steele  to  be  aigzact,”  murmured  the  other, 
swinging  his  boots  over  the  chair-arm  and 
facing  Parsons. 

“Huh?  The  heU  I—” 

“Shut  up  an’  listen.  Texas  come  from 
down  that-a-way.  We  dunno  what  he  done 
down  there,  but  he  does.  Lessee.  He 
boasted  that  no  jail  could  hold  him  or  ever 
had  in  case  he  wanted  to  get  out,  when  we 
poked  him  in  here.  We  gotta  get  him 
wantin’  to  get  outta  here  plumb  bad!  We 
gotta  get  him  hatin’  me  worse’n  poison! 
We  gotta  give  him  a  chance  for  a  break!” 

The  sheriff  leaped  to  his  feet.  “What 
for  cripe’s  sake  yixh  talkin’  about?  Gone 
crazy?  Give  him  a  chance  to  get  out?  Get 
him  mad  at  }aih?  Give  him  a  chance — get 


him — ”  his  mustache  bristled  as  he  glared 
at  the  other.  “Thought  yuh  said  that  we 
^ot  to  make  him  confess  while  we  had  him 
m  here!  Gone  plumb  batty?” 

“Didn’t  say  let  him  out,  did  I?  Said  give 
him  a  chance  to  get  out!  Well,  sit  down  an’ 
listen.”  For  over  half  an  hour,  Blythe 
talked.  “Now  then,”  he  concluded,  “yuh 
see  why  I  want  him  transplanted  to  the  cell 
in  the  north  comer!” 

Parsons  sat  limp  in  his  chair,  his  long  legs 
straddled  out  before  him.  Now  and  again 
he  would  wipe  his  brow  with  a  huge  ban 
danna  and  sigh,  welcome  sighs  of  immense 
relief.  “By  gum!  If  yuh  get  away  with 
that,  I’ll  keep  yuh  as  deputy  as  long  as  I’m 
in  office  an’  help  yuh  get  in  when  I’m  thru!” 
He  reached  out  a  sun-tanned  paw  which 
Blythe  shook  solemnly. 

Rising  together,  they  went  inside. 
From  a  box  in  one  comer  of  the 
k.  office.  Parsons  took  a  pair  of  leg 
irons.  A  chain  that  would  have  held  a 
horse  coimected  them.  With  these  under 
his  arm,  he  unlocked  the  door  to  the  cala 
boose  and  stalked  down  the  aisle  between 
the  cells,  Blythe  following  close  behind. 

The  lean  Texan  heard  them  coming.  He 
sat  up  on  the  cot.  The  grim  look  that  lay 
about  their  lips  made  his  eyes  narrow. 
The  clanking  of  the  irons  made  him  shiver. 
He  had  always  loathed  them. 

“I  wonder  what  Steele’s  got  up  his 
sleeve,”  muttered  Blythe,  as  Parsons  un 
locked  the  door. 

“Duimo.  But  we  can’t  take  Chances 
replied  the  latter  as  the  door  swung  shut  be 
hind  them  and  they  faced  the  scowling 
prisoner.  He  took  the  irons  in  his  hand 
and  advanced.  Blythe  kept  the  man 
covered. 

“What’s  them  for?”  snarled  the  man. 
“Ain’t  this  damn  cell  small  enough  as 
it  is?” 

“Shut  up,”  snapped  Parsons.  “Hold 
them  feet  still,  yuh  scum,”  he  growled  as  the 
Texas  shifted  his  feet,  making  a  move  as  if 
to  resent  the  officer’s  actions.  The  man 
glared  at  the  unwavering  six-gun  that 
Blythe  held  and  subsided.  There  was  a 
look  about  the  deputy’s  eyes  that  he  didn’t 
like! 

“When  do  you  reckon  he’ll  hang?”  ques¬ 
tioned  Blythe,  as  Parsons  hauled  the  other 
to  his  feet  and  snapped  handcuffs  on  him 
“Don’t  know  just  yet.  Have  to  wait 
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until  Steel  gets  the  dope  together.  Move 
along  there.” 

The  Texan  glanced  from  one  to  the 
o&er.  A  puzzl^  expression,  mingled  with 
fear  and  doubt,  filtered  across  his  face.  The 
narrow,  shifty  eyes  smoldered  and  glared. 

“But—” 

“Nobuts.  Git!” 

In  silence,  the  three  marched  down  the 
long  aisle  to  the  cell  in  the  north  comer. 
This  was  the  most  remote  and  the  strongest 
of  them  all.  “I  redton  I’ll  remove  the 
bracelets,  but  the  leg-irons  stay  put,”  re¬ 
marked  Parsons  crisply,  inserting  a  key  in 
the  dock.  Thus  they  left  Jones  and  re¬ 
tired  to  the  office. 
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GOT  him  thinkin’,”  chortled 
Blythe,  as  they  sat  down  on 
either  side  of  the  table  and 
rolled  dgarets. 

“Uh-huh,”  agreed  Parsons.  “I  reckon 
though,  it’s  just  as  well  the  people  don’t 
know  he’s  the  man  we  beheve’s  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Prescott — they  liked  Sam  plumb 
weU!” 

“Think  they’d  start  a  necktie  party?” 
murmured  Blythe  absently,  watching  the 
changing  colors  of  the  sunset  through  the 
little  window. 

“Dunno.  But  what  they  don’t  know 
won’t  hurt  ’em!” 

They  talked  in  low  tones  until  the  shad¬ 
ows  began  to  gather  without  and  then 
Blythe  lit  the  lamp.  “Reckon  I’ll  feed  the 
cub,”  he  muttered,  opening  the  closet. 

Presently,  with  a  lantern  hung  from  one 
hand  and  t^  Texan’s  supper  in  the  other, 
he  wended  his  way  down  the  long  aisle  of 
dusty  cells.  The  prisoner’s  face  gleamed 
white  as  Blythe  set  the  li^t  down  and  ad¬ 
vanced,  keepiing  the  glare  of  the  lantern 
behind  him. 

“Reckon  yuh  eat  thru  the  bars  t’night,” 
he  drawled  in  a  hard  voice.  “I  don’t  aim 
to  take  chances  with  rattlers  nohow!” 

The  Texan’s  face  paled  and  the  hands  that 
gripped  the  bars  showed  white  across  the 
knuckles.  His  eyes  grew  narrow  and  they 
diet  darts  of  flame  toward  the  other. 
Sowly,  he  ate  the  food  from  the  platter  that 
the  deputy  held  up  to  him,  saying  not  a 
word.  Strange  thoughts  were  growing  in 
his  brain. 

“I  tell  jruh  that  I’m  one  smart  deputy,” 
began  Blythe.  “I’m  the  one  that  connect^ 
yuh  with  Steele’s  letter.  If  more  sheriffs 


had  my  brains,  they’d  be  less  crooks. 
After  I  get  yore  bash  settled,  I’m  goin’  after 
the  gent  that’s  been  holdin’  up  the  stage, 
etc.  Just  between  you  an’  me.  Bo,  I  ain’t 
so  easy  as  people  think.  I’ve  bc^  pre¬ 
parin’  a  trap  for  that  gent  an’  when  I  get 
ready.  I’ll  spring  it.  Parsons  don’t  ’mount 
to  much  nohow.” 

He  paused  and  glanced  at  the  other.  An 
expression  of  amused  contempt  was  on  the 
Texan’s  face  and  his  thin  lips  twitched  as  he 
munched  the  bread. 

“Give  ’em  rope  enough  an’  theyTl  hang 
themselves,  is  my  motto,”  he  went  on. 
“Takeiyore  case,  for  instance.  Yuh  thought 
that  yuh  could  come  up  here  an’  live  down 
yore  past  life.  But  one  little  slip  gave  yuh 
away  to  me  an’  now  Sheriff  Stede’s  pliimb 
busy.  1  tdl  3nih  that  a  smart  sheriff  is  bad 
medicine  for  a  crook.  Yuh  can  thank  me 
when  yuh  stretch  hemp.  I’m  the  one  that’s 
runnin*  this  game  just  I’m  goin’  to  run 
that  other  crook  into  hell  when  I  get  ready. 
Yuh  guys  are  all  fools  anyhow!  I  never  seen 
one  yet  that  had  any  brains.  If  yuh  hadn’t 
been  such  a  dodderhead  down  in  Texas,  yuh 
wouldn’t  be  wearin’  irons  now!” 

Grim  and  silent,  the  Texan  glared  throu^ 
the  bars.  A  great  and  growing  hatred  was 
burning  for  this  loud-mouthed  d^>uty. 
He  said  not  a  word  as  Blythe  took  the  li^t 
and  went  away. 

rfUS  for  two  we^s,  the  deputy 
taunted  and  jeered  at  Jones.  All 
the  words  that  his  sard^c  nature 
could  command,  kept  the  Texan  constant^ 
squirming.  Nothing  was  left  unsaid  that 
might  get  beneath  the  other’s  sldn.  As  the 
days  passed,  Blythe’s  cemtempt  for  the 
prisoner  increased  and  he  no  more  fed  him 
through  the  bars,  but  went  inside,  leaving 
the  door  unlocked. 

The  Texan  was  waiting  his  chance.  In 
silence,  he  bore  the  other’s  jeers.  Only  his 
eyes  leaped  and  danced  like  coals  on  an 
open  hearth.  His  thin  lips  twitched  at 
times  and  his  hands  trembled  slightly. 

Mysterious  letters  came  and  went.  The 
fate  of  Jones  was  kept  constantly  before  his 
eyes  by  the  active  mind  and  ima^nation  of 
Blythe.  He  could  paint  a  man  hanging  by 
his  ne(!k  from  the  gallows  with  startling 
clearness! 

And  Texas  Jones,  his  mind  ninning  back 
over  the  years  and  stopping  at  the  many 
crimes  that  no  sheriff  ever  cau^t  him  at. 
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grew  desperate  for  a  chance  to  get  away. 
He  realized  that  he  must  have  slipped. 
Was  that  fool  deputy  as  careless  as  he  acted? 
Before  he  left  the  jail,  Jones  meant  to  get 
even  with  the  officer  for  his  weeks  of  abuse. 
The  man  thought  himself  so  smart!  Time 
would  tell.  He  hourly  watched  for  an  action 
that  would  give  him  a  brief  split  second  to 
snatch  the  other’s  gun. 

“Well,”  greeted  Blythe,  one  morning  two 
weeks  later,  “I  reckon  we  got  the  chain  of 
evidence  all  forged.  Better  eat  hearty  my 
lad.  Yuh  won’t  need  many  more  meals! 
Steele  is  headed  up  this  way  an’  when  he  gets 
here  we’ll  have  a  little  trial.  It  won’t  be 
much,  as  trials  go.  Just  think,  within  a 
week,  just  one  short  week,  seven  days, 
yuh’ll  be  dangling  from  a  beam.  They  say 
a  man  kicks  an’  squirms  somethin’  awful 
when  the  rope  cuts  into  his  gullet!  I 
wantaseefor  myself!  Yore  one  day  nearer  hell 
every  morning,  brother.  The  devil  an’  all 
his  imps  are  waitin’  for  yuh.  Better  eat 
hearty,  feller!” 

With  a  muttered  curse,  the  Texan 
gathered  himself  for  a  leap.  A  gun  stared 
him  in  the  face.  Narrowed,  contemptuous 
eyes  told  him  that  the  owner  would  pull  the 
trigger  if  he  made  a  wrong  move.  He  re¬ 
laxed  on  the  cot  while  the  deputy  laughed 
jeeringly. 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder  but  yuh’d  rather  be 
shot  ’n  hung.  I  reckon  it’s  a  heap  quicker. 
But  I’d  rather  see  yuh  dangle  an’  kick. 
Steele’ll  like  to  see  yuh,  too,  I  reckon,”  he 
laughed  and  shoved  the  other’s  food  toward 
him.  “Eat  hearty,”  he  admonished! 

WITH  a  shudder  of  hatred,  Jones  be¬ 
gan  on  the  meal.  His  eyes  centered 
on  the  deputy’s  big  gun — shoved 
into  the  band  of  his  trousers.  He  must  get 
that  gun!  His  brain  raced  the  while  he  ate, 
rejecting  plan  after  plan.  He  was  desp)er- 
ate.  One  slip  on  the  part  of  Blythe  and  the 
game  was  his! 

The  officer  leaned  back  against  the  bars 
and  slowly  smoked.  His  taunting  eyes  and 
sneering  Ups  leered  at  the  other.  He  was 
dead-sure  of  himself  and  wanted*  the  Texan 
to  know  it.  But  didn’t  he  notice  the  gleam 
in  the  other’s  eye?  Didn’t  he  give  the  Texan 
just  due  for  his  capabiUties?  Was  he  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  man  hated  him 
worse  than  anything  else  on  earth? 

His  breakfast  finished,  the  lean  Texan 
fumbled  for  a  smoke.  “I  reckon  yuh  got 


me  dead  Id  right,”  he  muttered,  seemingly 
cowed.  ‘T  must’ve  sUpped  somehow.  But 
that’s  all  right.  I  w^ed  into  the  game 
with  my  eyes  open  an’  I  reckon  I’U  walk  out 
— a,  man!  Got  some  ’bacco?” 

Blythe  hesitated.  Should  he  waste  his 
weed  on  the  prisoner?  The  other  noticed 
his  indecision  and  a  shaft  of  hate  shot  from 
his  eyes,  to  be  instantly  smothered.  “CMi, 
all  right,  here  )aih  are.  Yuh  won’t  smoke 
much  more,  I  reckon,”  drawled  the  deputy, 
tossing  the  sack  across  the  ceU. 

The  Texan  roUed  his  cigaret  and  held  the 
sack  out  to  the  other.  “Toss  her  back 
here,”  snapped  Blythe,  “I  don’t  aim  to  get 
my  eyes  filled!” 

The  sack  landed  at  his  feet,  spilling  half 
the  contents.  “Damn  you,”  roared  the 
deputy,  “come  over  here  an’  pick  that  up!” 

Their  eyes  locked.  Finally  the  Texan 
lowered  his  gaze.  “All  right,”  he  muttered. 

Slowly  and  with  seemingly  no  interest  in 
Ufe,  he  slouched  across  the  cell.  The 
officer  stepped  aside.  The  big  gun  swung 
close  to  the  prisoner.  With  knees  bending 
as  if  to  reclaim  the  spilled  tobacco,  the 
Texan  suddenly  snatched  the  big  weapon! 
Like  a  cat,  he  leaped  away. 

His  eyes  snapped  and  blazed.  His  body 
crouched.  The  hand  that  held  the  gun 
gripped  it  so  hard  that  the  fingers  showed 
white.  His  chin  quivered  with  anticipa¬ 
tion  as  he  eyed  the  startled  Blythe.  The 
deputy  was  backed  against  the  door.  One 
hand  gripped  the  edge  as  if  in  readiness  to 
open  it  and  leap  away.  The  other  was  ex¬ 
tended  before  him  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow. 
His  jaw  hung  loose.  His  eyes  bulged. 

He  saw  death  written  in  the  eyes  of  the 
man  before  him.  Hounded  to  a  point  of 
insanity,  the  Texan  would  wreak  swift  re¬ 
venge.  Should*  he  make  a  try  for  the 
door?  No.  Not  a  chance.  The  other 
would  shoot  before  he  could  move  a  step. 
Jones  read  his  thoughts  as  he  stood  gloat¬ 
ingly  near  the  cot. 

“Danm  you,”  he  cried  hoarsely,  “move 
one  step  and  I’ll  fill  ynih  full  of  lead! 
Thought  yuh  was  so  smart!  Didn’t  yuh? 
Crooks  are  all  fools,  ain’t  they?  They  ain’t 
got  no  brains!  I  fooled  yuh  when  I  was 
kneeling  for_lJiat  tobacco,  yuh  cock-eyed 
lubber.  Yuh  monkey-faced  buzzard,  yore 
goin’  to  shove  that  other  crook  into  hell 
after  yuh  get  rid  of  me!  Idiot.  I’m  the 
gent  that  held  up  the  stage.  I  killed  Pres¬ 
cott.  If  yuh  was  as  smart  as  yuh  claimed  j 
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yuh  wa^yuh’d  had  me  himg  long  ago!’’ 

He  Wet  his  lips.  Revenge  was  sweet! 
Blythe’s  eyes  had  glowed  strangely  as  the 
Texan  talked  and  he  seemed  staggered  by 
the  news.  Hb  hands  clawed  at  the  bars 
by  his  side.  His  eyes  wandeced  to  the 
top  of  the  cell  as  if  searching  for  a  way 
to  escape.  He  shot  a  glance  down  the 
aisle  as  if  hoping  to  see  Parsons  coming  to 
his  rescue. 

“Yuh  needn’t  think  he’ll  help  yuh  out,” 
sneered  Jones,  noting  his  glance.  “He’s 
went  to  dinner.”  He  straightened  his  tense 
body  and  sat  down  on  the  cot.  “Unlock 
them  irons  an’  don’t  try  to  be  funny  or  I’ll 
kill  yuh  before  I’m  ready.” 

Slowly,  mechanically,  Blythe  moved 
across  the  cell.  He  knelt  at  t^  other’s  feet 
and  produced  a  key.  His  hands  trembled 
so  he  couldn’t  insert  it  in  the  tiny  hole.  He 
jabbed  in  vain.  Great  beads  of  sweat  stood 
out  on  his  brow,  as  if  his  mind  was  trying 
mightily  to  function  and  couldn’t  compre¬ 
hend  what  had  happened. 

“Wait  a  minute  an’  steady  down,”  ad¬ 
vised  the  Texan  sneeringly.  “Did  yuh 
think  that  yuh  could  use  me  the  way  yuh 
been  doin’  an  get  away  with  it?  No.  I’m 
goin’  to  lock  you  in  yore  own  irons.  I’m 
goin’  to  gag  y^.  I’m  goin’  to  hx  things  so 


that  when  Parsons  opens  the  door,  it’ll  pull 
the  trigger  to  this  g\m,  shootin’  3ruh  through 
the  heart.  Then,  before  yuh  can  tell  him 
what  I’ve  told  }ruh,  so  yuh  can  think  about 
it  while  waitin’  for  yore  death,  he’ll  open 
the  door  an’ — ” 

Blythe  drew  back  as  if  in  sudden  fear. 
His  face  worked.  His  tongue  protruded. 
He  was  the  picture  of  terror  incarnate.  He 
shook  as  if  with  palsy  as  he  staggered  to  his 
feet  and  backed  a  step  away. 

“Yuh  can  remember  what  yuh  said  to  me 
while  yore  settin’  here  ivaitin’  for  a  step. 
Yuh’ll  try  to  howl,  but  yuh  can’t.  Yuh’ll 
watch  him  take  hold  of  the  bars.  Yuh’ll 
see  the  string  tighten — the  trigger  tremble 
an’  then^  ”  He  laughed  with  the  idea, 
his  whole  figure  trembling  with  mirth; 

“Now  u^ock  them  irons.  I’m  tired  of 
fooling  around.  I  gotta  move.”  The  gim- 
muzzle  approached  the  deputy’s  chest. 

“Go — to — hell,”  drawled  Bl)rthe  quite 
distinctly.  He  snapped  erect.  The  fear 
was  gone  from  his  face.  He  was  almost 
smiling.  “I  don’t  know  nuthin’  about 
what  happened  down  in  Texas.  I  never 
did.  I  wanted  yore  confession  to  these 
crimes.  An’  I’ve  got  it!  There’s  a  dicta¬ 
phone  in  this  cell.  That  gun’s  loaded  with 
blank  cartridges!” 
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Preceding  events  briefly  retold. 

David  Shaw  Gould  was  sitting  on  a  bench  by 
Watciloo  Bridge,  London,  starving,  fearing  ar  st 
for  the  suspected  murder  of  Reuben  Lip^eimcr. 
He  had  called  on  the  miuriered  man  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  to  retrieve  a  £40,000  peari  necklace  which  his 
mother  had  borrowed  money  on  and  repaid  to  Lip- 
sheimer  just  previous  to  her  death,  llie  Jew  had 
refused  to  give  up  the  necklace,  knowing  David’s 
mother  was  dead  and  that  David  had  no  proof  that 
she  had  repaid  the  loan.  David  left  his  house  after 
a  shHmy  session,  slept  in  the  park  and  read  of  his 
murder  the  following  morning.  The  police  were 
looking  for  David  as  he  was  the  last  person  known 
to  have  been  at  the  Lipsheimer  home. 

A  seedy-looking  stranger  (Blenkiron)  sat  down 
on  David’s  bench,  exchanging  commonplaces  and 
finally  invited  him  to  share  with  him  a  smoked  had¬ 
dock.  He  ended  the  meal  by  offering  David  a  job 
as  an  assistant  to  a  chemist  at  Sommerford  Ke3rs, 
giving  him  money  and  directions  how  to  reach  the 
Keys  on  the  morrow.  David  ate  a  hearty  meal, 
returned  to  the  park  from  habit.  He  arriv^  there 
just  in  time  to  prevent  Atm  Brunton  from  jumping 
into  the  Thames.  She  suffered  under  the  delusion 
that  she  had  killed  Lipsheimer  as  she  was  there  the 
ni^t  of  the  murder,  before  David  was,  and  shot  at 
Lipsheimer  when  he  tried  to  embrace  her.  He  had 
tripped  over  something  and  fallen  and  Arm  fled  be- 
bevmg  she  had  killed  him.  David  and  Ann  spent 
the  night  0°  bench,  ate  breakfast  the 

foOowing  morning  and  par^  as  each  had  to  go 
out  of  town  that  day  for  their  respective  employers. 


Shortly  after  David  entered  the  train  for  Som¬ 
merford  Keys  Blenkiron  stepped  into  his  compart¬ 
ment  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  train,  calmly  an- 
noimced  he  had  shot  a  man  who  was  spying  on  him. 
Just  before  the  train  started  Ann  entered  the  com¬ 
partment  and  Blenkiron  introduced  her  to  David  as 
his  secretary.  Both  were  astonished  to  find  thrii 
employers  one  and  the  same  person  but  did  not  ad¬ 
mit  their  previous  meeting  to  Blenkiron.  During 
the  journey  Blenkiron  explained  that  Prof.  Massa- 
roon,  the  man  David  is  to  assist,  is  about  to  make 
diamonds  and  hints  at  possible  interference  and 
violence  from  the  other  people. 

On  arriving  at  the  Mill  House  they  found  Mr. 
Zack  (an  old  enemy  of  Blenkiron’s)  captured  by  Van 
Loon,  the  diamond  cutter.  Blenkiron  ordered  Van 
Loon  to  strangle  Zack  the  following  morning.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  David  freed  Zack,  taking  precautions 
to  make  his  escape  seem  due  to  Van  L<Mn’s  careless¬ 
ness.  The  next  morning  was  spent  in  preparing  the 
laboratory  to  make  diamonds. 

After  lunch  Blenkiron  discovered  Ann  in  the 
study  reading  a  letter  he  had  written  and  about  to 
t]pe  it  He  was  furious  because  this  letter  told  of 
1^  intended  betrayal  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Fox,  by 
stealing  the  first  batch  of  diamonds  made,  and  de¬ 
camping.  He  seized  Ann — took  her  throu^  a  secret 
passage  to  a  cellar  and  locked  her  up. 

\  The  professor  made  diamonds  that  afternoon,  all 
were  present  except  Aim.  Blenkiron  explained  her 
absence  by  saying  he  sent  her  to  the  village  to  mail 
a  letter.  David  was  very  uneasy  about  Ann,  and 
while  they  were  waiting  for  the  crucible  containii^  the 
diamonds  to  cool,  David  started  toward  the  village 
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hoping  to  meet  Ann.  He  made  inquiries  about 
her  at  a  Uttk  inn  half-way  to  the  village  and  there 
found  Mr.  Zack.  He  told  David  Ann  h^  not  passed 
the  iim,  tcdd  him  Blenkiron  was  probably  lading 
her  a  prfeoner.  He  gave  David  a  pistol  and  advised 
hto  to  use  it  to  force  the  truth  from  Blenkiron. 

David  returned  to  the  laboratory  as  they  were 
•peung  the  crucible.  Bfcnkiron  to(A  the  dirunonds 
but  immediately  hatuled  them  to  Van  Loon  for  his 
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IT  TOOK  Mr.  Blenkiron  exactly  three 
and  a  half  seconds  to  get  out  of  the 
laboratory  assisted  by  Im  rage  and  the 
length  of  steel  bar  which  the  professor 
had  used  earlier  in  the  afternoon  to  demolish 
the  rays  plant.  The  financier  burst  the  lock 
and  went  through  the  doorway  and  as  he 
disappeared  David  saw  him  draw  a  pistol 
from  his  hip-pocket. 

David  bcdieved  the  Dutchman  had  already 
had  time  to  get  out  of  the  house  with  the 
diamonds,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
own  program,  which  was  to  bring  about 
his  final  interview  with  his  employer.  He  let 
that  enraged  gentleman  go  his  own  way  in 
search  of  the  runaway  Dutchman,  and  went 
up  to  his  own  room  to  fetch  the  few  things 
he  deemed  necessary  for  rescuing  the  girl 
and  leaving  the  scene  of  action. 

He  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  he  would 
be  stopped  aiul  later  pursu^  in  such  an  en¬ 
deavor,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  sally  forth 
unequ4>ped. 

The  do(X’  of  his  room  was  ajar,  and  the 
fact  puzzled  him,  for  he  had  Idt  it  closed. 
He  decided  that  the  housekeeper  must  have 
forgotten  to  shut  it  after  she  had  cleaned 
the  room.  He  moved  swiftly  filling  his 
pockets  with  various  things.  He  put  the 
map  of  the  Thames  in  his  breast  pocket  and 
the  life-preserver,  which  was  in  his  suitcase, 
in  the  left  hand  side  pocket  of  his  coat. 
The  right  still  held  Mr.  Zack’s  pistol,  a  far 
more  fatal  weapon,  but  one  never  knew 
when  silence  might  not  be  as  effective  as 
deadliness,  and  a  life-preserver  possessed 
that  virtue.  He  took  a  bottle  of  ioi^e,  two 
dean  handkerchiefs,  a  p>en-knife  and  a  spare 
I  soft  collar.  He  al^  changed  into  rubber- 
I  soled  shoes. 

He  had  reached  the  corridor  which  led  to 
he  ground  floor  stairway,  and  on  which  the 
kboratory  and  study  opened,  in  time  to  see 
Hr.  Blenkiron  t^^iear  on  the  stiurs.  He  was 
Rd  m  the  face  with  exertion  and  he  was 
idU  holding  the  pistol.  At  the  sight  of  the 


expert  opmion  of  their  worth.  Van  Loon  arranged 
thCT  on  a  paper,  studied  them  with  a  ^aaa  and 
finally  pronounced  them  worthless.  After  wfaidi 
verdict  he  made  his  exit,  gnmting  that  "no  one 
can  make  diamonds!"  Blenkiron  flew  into  a  rage 
at  Massaroon,  mauled  him  about,  dedaring  him  a 
“fake.”  Between  fits  of  rage  Blenkiron  noticed  Van 
Loon’s  absence,  .then  sees  that  the  diamonds  are 
gone  too.  He  dashes  to  the  door.  Jt  is  locked. 


jmung  man  he  scowled  but  said  nothing. 

David  cursed  beneath  his  breath,  for  un^ 
he  could  get  that  automatic  out  of  the  finan¬ 
cier’s  hand  he  would  not  be  at  an  advantage. 
He  could  certainly  use  Mr.  Zack’s  pistol 
without  taking  it  out  of  his  pocket,  but  he 
had  to  know  where  Ann  was  imprisoned  firsL 

And  so  for  the  third  time  in  ten  minutes 
he  held  his  hand,  and  followed  Mr.  Blenk¬ 
iron  who  had  just  flung  open  the  study  door. 
But  Blenkiron  had  scarc^y  stepped  a  yard 
into  the  room  when  Van  Loon’s  voice  rang 
out  sharply. 

“Drop  that  gun,  Blenkiron!  Drop  it,  at 
once!” 

David  checked  himself  in  mid-stride  out¬ 
side  the  door.  The  Dutchman  was  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  pointing  a  revolver  at  the 
financier’s  back.  He  was  not  aware  of  the 
young  man’s  presence. 

Mr.  Blenkiron  came  to  an  abrupt  stand¬ 
still,  and  obeyed  the  urgent  demand  in  Van 
Loon’s  voice,  which  was  the  voice  of  a  man 
who  knew  what  he  wanted. 

“Drop  it,”  he  said  again. 

Mr.  Blenkiron  dropped  it,  and  slowly 
turned  round  so  that  he  could  see  his  enemy. 
He  had  not  forgotten  that  the  small  pist^ 
he  had  used  to  disable  Mr.  Roberts  at  Pad¬ 
dington  lay  snugly  in  his  left  hip-pockeL 
His  eyes  were  hidden  as  he  waited  his 
chance.  The  Dutchman  b^an  to  speak. 

“Wise  man,  Blenkiron,  wise  man.  I  want 
to  tell  you  just  why  I’m  going  to  lull  you. 
But  before  that  I  thank  you  for  diamonds 
worth  perhaps  eighty,  maybe  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  They  are  good  dia¬ 
monds,  very  good  indeed,  oh  yes!  But  you 
have  bullied  and  used  me,  a^  that  is  ex¬ 
pensive! 

“Now  I  am  going  to  shoot  you  because 
you  annoyed  me — and  because  it  will  be 
easier  that  way.  You  have  a  neck  that  is 
not  made  for  strangling.  It  is  too  thick,  oh 
yes,  much  too  thi(^.  So,  I  raise  the  pistol 
so — until  it  is  level  with  your  eyes  which 
are  so  strangely  without  color,  arid  I  beg^ 
to  press  the  trigger — slowly---slowly — ahl” 
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IT  WAS  at  this  moment  that  David 
launched  himself  and  saved  Mr.  Blenk- 
iron’s  life;  not  because  he  valued  it  for 
itself  but  because  without  it  the  man  would 
be  unable  to  divulge  what  he  had  done  with 
Ann. 

He  took  a  little  run,  which  was  silent  by 
reason  of  his  rubber-soled  shoes,  and  leaped 
through  the  doorway,  catching  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  Dutchman  in  the  snudl  of  the  back 
with  l^th  feet.  The  shock  flung  the  tall 
man  forward  on  hb  knees  and  forced  the 
revolver  from  his  hand.  David  fell  right 
over  him  and  r^ained  his  feet  in  one  move¬ 
ment. 

But  at  precisely  the  same  second  Mr. 
Blenkiron’s  hand  ^d  back  to  his  left  hip- 
pocket  and  came  forward  again,  and  as  it 
came  he  fired.  It  was  the  quickest  draw 
David  had  ever  seen,  and  he  had  watched 
experts  practising  on  the  range.  The  flash 
of  the  explosion  seemed  to  strike  his  eyes, 
and  he  felt  the  breath  of  the  bullet  as  it 
passed  him  and  struck  Van  Loon  in  the  body. 

“Got  you,  you  thief,”  snapped  the  finan¬ 
cier,  and  his  eyes  appeared  for  a  moment. 
He  took  a  step  forward  as  the  woimded 
Dutchman  half-rose  and  clutched  the  air. 

“Where  are  those  diamonds?”  demanded 
Mr.  Blenkiron.  “I’m  going  to  shoot  again.” 
The  Dutchman  coughed. 

“Life — ”  he  said  obscurely  and  falling 
forward  on  his  face  again,  lay  motionless. 

The  financier  inunediately  put  his  pistol 
in  his  pocket  and  kneeling  down,  ran  his 
fingers  through  the  unconscious  man’s 
po^ets. 

“Hf  hasn’t  got  them,”  he  wailed.  “He 
hasn’t  got  them!” 

It  was  David’s  chance.  He  pulled  out  his 
bludgeon,  stepped  up  behind  Mr.  Blenk¬ 
iron  and  hit  him  smartly  in  the  ribs. 

“Get  up,”  he  snapped.  “Get  up  and  talk. 
What  have  you  done  with  Miss  Brunton?” 

The  financier  grunted  like  a  surprised  pig 
and  got  to  his  feet,  anger  and  incredulous 
amazement  written  on  every  line  of  his  face. 

“What  the  hell’s  the  matter  with  you?” 
he  demanded,  and  his  hand  moved  quickly 
down  to  his  pocket.  It  was  the  movement 
for  which  David  had  been  waiting.  He  used 
the  bludgeon  again. 

The  financier  howled,  and  clasped  a 
numbed /elbow  with  his  other  hand.  To 
make  assurance  complete  David  struck  the 
other  elbow,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  pro¬ 
ducing  another  howl  and  another  limp  arm. 


^‘That’s  enough!”  he  said  loudly.  “You 
can’t  shoot  me!  Speak  up.  Where  is  she? 
I’m  going  to  beat  the  fat  stufl^  out  of  you 
until  you  tell  me!”  And  he  hit  ^  employer 
swiftly,  twice,  each  time  in  soft  and  tender 
spots. 

“Ouch!”  said  Mr.  Blenkiron,  and  danced 
away.  David  followed  him,  hitting  him 
hard  and  quickly  and  judiciously  wherever 
he  could  strike  with  effect. 

“You  young  swine!  Stop  it!  My  God,  if 
I  could  get  my  hands  on  you!”  w^ed  the 
financier,  but  he  could  not,  and  he  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  it. 

“Come  on!”  David  urged  hflh,  driving 
him  from  behind  the  shdter  of  the  desk. 
Mr.  Blenkiron  jumped  and  howled,  and 
howled  and  jumped,  and  all  the  while  he 
kept  his  face  toward  his  assailant.  He  made 
an  ineffectual  grab  at  the  pistol  Van  Loon 
had  made  him  drop,  but  the  muscles  of  his 
arm  refused  to  obey  the  message  from  his 
brain. 

“Don’t  howl!”  the  young  man  beseeched 
him.  “Talk  and  talk  sense!  Where  is  she?” 
He  kept  between  Mr.  Blenkiron  and  the 
doorway. 

Then  the  financier  made  one  last  and  fool¬ 
ish  bid  for  peace. 

“She’s  dead,”  he  said.  “For  God’s  sake 
stop.” 

“Oh!”  David  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
and  before  he  had  time  to  realise  that  the 
man  was  lying,  he  yielded  to  a  sudden  sav¬ 
age  impulse  and  brought  the  bludgeon  down 
on  the  crown  of  the  square  head.  Instantly, 
he  saw  the  foolishness  of  the  action,  for  he 
read  the  lie  even  as  he  stru<^  It  was  too 
late. 

Mr.  Blenkiron  staggered  a  few  paces, 
tripped  over  the  body  of  Van  Loon  and 
dropped  like  a  pole-axed  oxgall  over  the 
floor.  But  as  he  fell,  he  hit  the  comer  of  the 
bookcase  with  his  shoulder,  and  it  swung 
partially  back  before  David’s  wondering 
eyes.  He  stared  at  the  black  cave  it  dis¬ 
closed  and  then  at  the  recumbent  figure  in 
front  of  it. 

“Well,  I’m  damned!”  he  said  softly,  and 
with  a  sudden  intuition  stepped  forward  to 
investigate.  He  pushed  the  bookcase  open 
to  its  widest  and  saw  the  electric  torch  !^ 
in  the  niche  at  the  back.  He  seized  it,  pu^d 
up  the  button  with  his  thumb,  and  in  its 
light  saw  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  down 
into  a  yawning  chasm  of  darkness. 

“Ann!”  he  (^ed,  and  again  “.4  ViV/” 
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rEE  echoes  carried  the  name,  taunting 
him  with  repetitions,  but  no  answer 
came.  The  next  moment  he  was 
hurrying  down  the  steps,  with  hope  beating 
in  h^  heart.  The  steps  dropped  in  a  long 
straight  fli^t  and  at  the  bottom  ended  in  a 
wide  passage  which  seemed  to  continue  for 
ever.  The  torch  was  powerful  but  it  failed 
to  penetrate  the  full  length  of  it. 

There  was  a  squat,  ancient  door,  however, 
twenty  3rards  down  it,  and  David  kicked  it, 
shouting  the  girl’s  name  again. 

Then  he  heard  her  voice  somewhere  on 
the  other  side. 

“David!  David!” 

“It’s  all  right!  It’s  all  right!”  he  called, 
and  saw  the  heavy  bolts.  He  dragged  them 
back  but  the  door  would  not  yield.  He 
noticed  the  lock;  Blenkiron  would  have  the 
key  of  it. 

“It’s  locked!”  he  smd.  “I’m  going  for  the 
key.  I  shan’t  be  a  minute.” 

He  turned,  and  ran  up  the  steps  like  aman 
possessed,  while  the  girl,  utterly  exhausted 
by  the  promise  of  deliverance,  finding  the 
door  at  last,  sank  down  and  pressed  her  face 
against  it. 

He  had  come.  In  spite  of  all  the  reasons 
why  he  should  not,  he  had  come. 

The  study  was  just  as  David  had  left  it. 
He  realized  his  luck,  for  in  his  anxiety  to  put 
his  intuition  concerning  the  secret  stairway 
to  the  test  he  had  forgotten  the  shot  with 
which  the  financier  had  wounded  Van  Loon. 
The  sound  of  it,  however,  had  been  either 
unheard,  or  if  the  professor  who  was  pre¬ 
sumably  still  in  the  laboratory,  had  heard  it, 
he  had  ignored  it  intentionally.  He  would 
not  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  ^ve  anything 
further  to  do  with  the  more  violent  aspectw- 
of  life. 

David  ran  quickly  to  the  door  and  locked 
it  before  turning  his  attention  to  Mr.  Blenk¬ 
iron,  whose  inert  figure  lay  sprawling  by  the 
bookcase. 

His  pockets  were  full.  Their  contents  in- 
duded  the  small  pistol  with  which  he  had 
shot  Van  Loon,  four  dips  for  the  larger  au¬ 
tomatic  lying  on  the  floor  by  the  fireplace,  a 
well  filled  note-case  and  lastly,  a  la^  old- 
fashioned  key  which  David  appropriated 
with  some  eagerness.  He  also  welcomed  the 
armory  as  an  additicmal  saf^uard  in  case 
of  pursuit  and  subtracted  forty  pounds  in 
fivers  from  the  note-case,  being  a  month’s 
salary  in  lieu  of  notice  on  behalf  of  Ann  and 
himself.  They  would  need  funds. 


Having  completed  this  ravaging  of  his 
employer’s  personal  effects  he  tore  the  car- 
tain  ropes  from  their  holders  and  bound  him 
hand  and  foot  as  tightly  and  permanently 
as  he  could. 

He  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  need  to 
examine  the  Dutchman,  vdro  had  not  moved 
since  his  collapse.  He  was  obviously  suffi¬ 
ciently  wounded  to  be  out  of  the  game.  But 
the  thought  of  leaving  him  unattended  in¬ 
definitely  was  neither  palatable  nor  hu¬ 
mane,  and  David  considered  the  question 
in  perplexity.  His  qualms,  however,  were 
set  at  rest  by  the  sound  of  some  one  trying  the 
handle  of  the  door,  followed  by  the  profes¬ 
sor’s  voice;  which  had  something  of  its  old 
forcefulness. 

“Blenkiron!  Blenkiron!  There’s  some¬ 
thing  I  don’t  like  going  on  in  the  wood!” 

David  did  not  wait  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
which  these  words  engender^.  He  rolled 
the  unconscious  financier  throu^  the  giq> 
e^qxised  by  the  bookcase,  glan^  qui(^y 
about  the  room  to  make  sure  that  he  had 
overlodced  nothing  in  detail,  switched  on 
the  torch  and  stepping  into  the  darkness 
over  the  financier’s  body,  pulled  the  book¬ 
case  into  position.  It  do^  with  a  slight 
click,  and  he  set  off  down  the  stairs  with  the 
key  of  Ann’s  prison  in  his  hand. 

The  next  minute  the  door  was  open  and 
he  had  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  All  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  parted  had 
faded  from  their  minds,  and  the  kiss  he  had 
snatched  might  never  have  come  between- 
them. 

Then  she  was  asking  questions,  and  rap>- 
idly  he  told  her  what  had  happened  in  the 
laboratory  after  the  finander  had  come  in 
and  said  that  she  had  gone  to  the  village — 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  stones.  Van  Loon’s  trick,  the 
bull3ring  (ff  Pr(ffessor  Massaroon  and  the 
final  scene  in  which  the  Dutchman  had  been 
shot  and  the  finander  outwitted  and  dis¬ 
abled. 

“So  we  hold  the  winning  cards,”  David 
finished.  “We’re  all  but  free  of  this  dam¬ 
nable  business.  Blenkiron  will  clear  out  with 
the  accursed  diamonds  and  he  won’t  bother 
about  such  small  fry  as  oursdves.” 

“Yes.  He’s  going  to  Brussels  to  a  woman 
called  ‘Mabel’,”  Aim  said.  “I  happened  to 
see  a  letter  in  which  he  told  her  he  was  com¬ 
ing  and  that  he  was  swindling  Mr.  Fox  out 
of  his  diamonds.  It  was  because  of  that  that 
he  shut  me  up  down  here — he  was  afraid  I 
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would  w«m  Mr.  Fox,  though  why  I  should, 
I  don’t  know.  Fve  never  seen  the  man. 
Perhaps  he  was  making  quite  sure  that  there 
should  be  no  potential  weakness  in  his  plan. 
I’m  sorry  for  Mr.  Fox,  but  he  must  be 
a  rather  silly  man,  to  trust  our  Mr.  Blenk- 
iron.” 

“  ‘Ours’  no  longer,”  said  the  young  man. 
“Come  on.  I’ve  half  a  hope  that  this  pas¬ 
sage  comes  out  well  away  from  the  house. 
If  it  doesn’t  we  must  go  back  and  get  into 
the  house  before  Blenkiron  recovers  himself.” 

rfEY  ran  hand  in  hand,  the  bright 
beam  of  the  electric  torch  showing 
them  the  way.  The  passage  followed 
its  original  direction  with  a  straightness 
which  made  David’s  suspidcm  certainty, 
and  he  blessed  the  unknown  designer  who 
was  responsible.  The  corridor  varied 
neither  in  height  nor  breadth,  and  there  was 
room  for  them  to  move  comfortably  abreast. 

Once  or  twice  the  girl  locked  back 'over 
her  shoulder  fearful  least  the  echo  of  her 
footsteps  prove  to  be  pursuit.  David  reas¬ 
sured  her. 

“We’ve  beaten  Blenkiron.  He’s  nothing 
to  be  afraid  <rf  now,  and  when  he  does  get 
free  he’ll  lodr  for  those  diamonds  before  he 
bothers  his  aching  head  about  us.  In  any 
case  I’ve  got  two  his  pistols,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  Van  Loon’s,  in  my  pocket,  and  they 
may  easily  be  the  only  firearms  in  the 
place.” 

‘T  know.  But  I  can’t  help  remembering 
that  he’s  at  the  other  end  of  this  darkness 
even  if  he  is  all  tied  up.” 

David  estimated  that  they  had  already 
traveled  two  hundred  yards  from  the  house 
in  a  southerly  direction,  and  he  expressed  his 
satisfaction. 

“We’re  getting  well  beyond  the  ring  of 
Dutchmen,  assuming  that  they’re  not  al¬ 
ready  in  the  house  investigating  the  excite¬ 
ment,  whidi  reminds  me  that  Blenkiron 
tcdd  Van  Loon  to  institute  a  search  party 
for  you  about  twenty  minutes  ago  and  it 
will  have  depleted  the  ranks  of  his  precious 
gamekeepns.  But,  anjdiow,  I’ve  four  pis¬ 
tols!  I  pity  any  one  who  tries  to  stop  me 
now!” 

“You’ve  found  )rour  feet  at  last,”  sud¬ 
denly  the  girl  remarked  with  an  odd  plea¬ 
sure  in  her  voice.  The  reaction  after  her 
ordeal  in  the  cellar  had  set  in. 

David  said  nothing,  but  privately  he  was 
inclined  to  agree  with  her. 


As  he  ^x^e  he  saw  an  upward  flight  of 
steps  in  front  of  them,  and  he  sto^^ied  the 
girl  when  they  came  to  it.  The  beam  of  the 
torch  lost  itself  in  darkness  before  the  top. 

“Come  after  me,”  he  directed,  and  led  the 
way  up,  noticing  that  dead  leaves  and  vege¬ 
table  rubbish  lay  on  the  stq>s.  He  reached 
a  flat  space,  perhaps  six  feet  square  and 
turned  the  torch  bade,  to  light  the  steps  for 
the  girl,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  piti¬ 
ful  conation  in  vdiich  she  was. 

“My  God!”  he  said.  “Why  the  devil 
didn’t  I  kill  the  swine!  Ann,  my  dear, 
you’re  hurt?” 

It  was  a  natural  question,  for  her  white 
face  and  tom  blouse  might  well  have  indi¬ 
cated  some  wound.  She  shook  her  head  and 
turned  the  torch  aside. 

“No.  Really  no.  But  please  don’t  look 
at  me — I  know  I’m  in  a  horrible  state  of 
dirt  and  muddiness.  It  wasn’t  a  very  dean 
cellar.” 

David  turned  the  shaft  of  lig^t  on  a  heavy 
curtain  of  fibrous  ivy  branches  which  formed 
an  (^)aque  and  apparently  impenetrable 
door.  It  would  be  the  end  of  the  passage. 

“I  fancy  we’re  out,”  he  said,  and  after 
switching  the  torch,  thrust  a  way  throu^ 
and  hdd  the  thick  ropes  apart  for  Ann. 

They  were  standing  in  a  natural  dell  in 
the  depths  of  the  woo^.  It  was  twilight  m 
the  open  world  as  the  green  sky  showed 
throu^  the  tree  tc^,  but  the  shadows  were 
black  in  the  woods,  and  night  would  make 
them  but  little  darker. 

“Listen,”  whispered  David,  and  put  an 
arresting  hand  on  the  girl’s  wrist. 

The  trees  were  still  and  the  birds  silent, 
as  if  on  the  threshold  of  evening  and  the  full 
m)rstery  of  night.  David,  for  all  his  anxiety, 
was  aware  of  Ann’s  nearness  to  him  in  t^ 
strangeness  of  their  surroundings.  To  come 
out  into  such  peace  after  the  di^kness  of  the 
p>assage  and  the  violence  of  vdiat  lay  at  the 
other  end  was  like  reaching  a  swift  turn  in  a 
ridiculous  dream.  Both  aspects  seemed  un- 
teal,  yet  both  were  vivid  in  thdr  impression 
on  tbe  mind. 

David  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  for  the 
first  time  spoke  aloud,  if  cautiously. 

“Well,  tint’s  that — so  far.” 

“What  do  we  do  next?” 

“Strike  south — ^we  must  be  near  the  edge 
of  the  wood — and  make  for  the  river.  Once 
there  I  can  use  the  map — I  brought  it 
along — and  we’ll  find  a  village  other  than 
Sommerford  Keys,  which  would  be  an 
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injudicious  neighborhood  for  us  to  patronize 
at  the  moment.  We'll  put  up  at  some  iim 
where  you  can  have  a  bath,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we'll  hold  a  couiudl  of  war.  I  think  we’d 
better  seek  out  Mr.  Zack  later  on — ^he  said 
he’d  h^  us.  I  told  you  I’d  seen  him,  didn’t 
I,  and  Umt  he  is  grateful?  I’ve  half  a  mind 
to  keep  him  to  hijs  promise — ”  David  was 
already  beginning  to  plan  her  future — 
He’s  a  go(^  soul,  is  Mr.  Zack.” 

Sudde^y  a  voipe  addressed  them  from  the 
brink  of  the  dell  immediately  behind  where 
they  were  standing — a  cheerful  Rhodesian 
voice. 

“Thanks  for  those  kind  words,  young 
man.  I’ll  certainly  keep  my  promises — but 
in  the  meantime  could  you  tell  me  if  Percy 
is  likely  to  come  out  of  that  hole?  We  are 
playing  badger  with  him.” 

CHAPTER  DC 

David  GOULD  laughed  as  he  saw 
Mr.  Zack.  He  was  not  greatly  sur¬ 
prised.  Zack  had  a  way  of  appear¬ 
ing  in  crises.  And  while  this  was  no  longer, 
perhaps,  precisely  a  crisis,  the  air  was  not  as 
yet  wholly  clear. 

“This  is  the  young  lady?”  asked  Zack. 
“And  Percy — your  amiable  friend,  Blenk- 
iron?” 

“He  had  Miss  Brunton  in  a  cellar.  The 
professor  made  his  diamonds  and  almost 
burned  everything  up  doing  it.  Van  Loon 
stole  them.  Then  he  tried  to  kill  Blenk- 
iron — but  I  wanted  to  find  out  about  Miss 
Brunton,  so  I  stopped  him.  He  shot 
Van  Loon — then  I  laid  him  out  and  tied 
him  up.  You’ll  find  him  at  the  end  of  the 
passage.” 

“Thanks  so  much!”  said  Zack.  “Look 
me  up  at  the  Regal  Societies  Club  in  Town. 
Good  night!” 

He  was  gone.  David  and  Ann  looked  at 
(me  another  and  laughed.  Then  she  grew 
»ber. 

“But,  David,  Blenkiron  is  still  dangerous 
to  us!”  she  said.  “He  knows  I  shot  at  Lip- 
sheimer.  He  knows  you  were  threatening 
him  with  a  pistol  just  before  he  was  found 
—shot!  What  are  we  to  do?” 

“Get  away  from  here  and  get  cleaned  up, 
first.  Then  we’ll  talk.” 

The  moon  was  hanging  low  in  the  Extern 
sky  when  they  came  to  Ashton  Keys,  some 
two  and  a  hsilf  miles  from  the  Mill  House 
and  two  miles  beyond  Sommerford,  which 


caution  bade  them  avoid.  They  had 
passed  out  of  the  Mill  House  wood  without 
untoward  incident,  neither  hearing  nor 
seeing  anything  to  indicate  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  alMut  ue  house  itself.  Mr.  Zack’s 
badger  hunt  appeared  to  be  an  affair  con¬ 
ducted  with  sUent  discretion  under  cover 
of  the  friendly  dusk. 

David,  wi^  newly  awakened  feelings  of 
adventurousness,  wo^d  have  liked  to  watch 
matters,  but  Ann  needed  food  and  rest  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  safely  pr<x:ured,  and 
he  consulted  his  map  when  ^ey  came  to  the 
river.  He  noticed  the  word  “Inn”  printed 
at  the  point  where  the  first  road  crowed  the 
young  Thames  after  Sommerford  Keys.  It 
was  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
village  of  Ashton  Keys  and  by  the  ms^ 
would  be  an  ideal  shelter  for  the  night  by 
reason  of  its  isolation.  In  it  they  would 
be  safe  from  pursuit  and  when  morning 
brought  fresh  vigor  they  (x>uld  discuss  their 
further  program. 

That  two  and  a  half  miles  was  as  much  as 
Ann  could  have  managed,  and  it  was  a  very 
weary  girl  who  followed  David  into  the 
stone-fl^ed  hallway  of  the  little  road¬ 
house.  She  sank  into  a  chair  while  he  ex¬ 
plained  their  needs  to  the  landlord,  a. 
shaven  headed  old  gentleman  with  rheumy, 
blind  eyes,  who  was  just  closing  the  door 
for  the  night  when  they  arrived. 

“This  l^y  and  I  are  from  Cirencester,” 
David  said.  “We  went  for  a  walk  this 
afternoon  and  lost  our  way.  We  should  like 
rooms  for  the  night.  AIm  if — er — the  lady 
of  the  house  co^d  look  after  my  friend  I 
should  be  obliged.  She  unfortunately  fell 
into  a  marsh  in  the  dark.” 

The  old  man  eyed  the  girl’s  condition 
with  concern  and  then  called  over  his  shoul¬ 
der:  “Visitors!  Martha!  Come  here!” 

And  thus  did  the  wanderers  solve  the 
problem  of  a  night’s  rest. 

David,  aware  of  extreme  fatigue,  crawled 
into  bed  after  a  lonely  bread-and-cheese 
supp>er,  for  the  girl  had  bathed  and  gone 
straight  to  bed  under  the  sternly  maternal 
eye  of  the  landlord’s  wife.  He  was  not  a 
little  relieved  to  have  broiight  what  was 
likely  to  prove  in  subsequent  retrosi>ect  the 
most  unpleasant  phase  of  the  whole  adven¬ 
ture  to  a  success!^  conclusion. 

He  admitted  to  himself,  before  he  fell 
asleep,  that  he  owed  not  a  little  to  luck,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  prepared  to  concede 
that  he  had  acted  with  fair  judgment  on 
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•evetal  occasions.  He  had  a  sleray  visk» 
of  hhoiself  as  he  had  appeared  in  the  rdle  of 
knight  errant  and  adventurer,  and  was  not 
unpleased  with  it.  That  he  should  have 
crossed  swords  with  and  beaten  a  scoundrel 
like  Mr.  Blenkiron,  and  met  and  earned 
praise  from  an  adventurer  like  Mr.  Zack, 
were  comfortably  exhilarating  facts  on 
, which  to  look  ba(±. 

Ann  was  a  dear  and  mighty  good  it  had 
been  to  champion  her  cause.  He  was  al¬ 
most  disappointed  in  some  re^>ects,  now 
that  it  was  all  over,  that  things  had  not  been 
more  difficult;  more  dangerous  and  adven¬ 
turous.  He  considered  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  he  had  dealt  with  Mr. 
Blenkiron  when  matters  had  come  to  a 
head,  and  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  the  thread 
of  caution  which  had  colored  his  earlier 
activities.  A  great  deal  of  Ann’s  trouble 
and  hardsh4)  1^  been  unnecessary  in  that 
he  might  have  brought  them  sooner  to  an 
end  by  moving  briskly  and  with  confidence 
^en  the  urge  had  first  come  upon  him. 

He  was  too  tired,  perhaps,  to  remember 
that  of  all  passing  thmgs  emotion  leads  the 
most  swiftly  toward  fot;getfulness.^  In  his 
success  he  had  recovered  from  and  forgotten 
the  anxieties  which  had  besi^ed  him  in  the 
many  moments  of  waiting  and  watching  he 
had  had  to  endure  of  sheer  necessity.  He 
could  not  have  acted  a  moment  sooner 
than  he  had. 

Mr.  Blenkiron,  however,  was  exploded  as 
an  exaggerated  bogey  by  the  time  David 
drifted  into  dreamless  slumber  in  the  top 
bedroom  of  the  inn  by  the  riverside. 


A  NN,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  retro- 
Za  q>ective  r^rets,  for  that  matter, 
A  A  any  thoughts  at  all  beyond  a  feeling 
of  thankfulness  toward  the  young  man,  and 
even  this  p>assed  almost  at  once  into  a  gen¬ 
eral  consideration  of  him.  She  found  that 
his  personality  was  b^;inning  to  produce 
an  impression  in  her  mind  both  vivid  and 
consistent;  but  also  so  permanent  that  she 
wondered  why  she  experienced  no  discom¬ 
fort  fnan  it.  But  she  did  not  wonder  long, 
for  her  feminine  intuition  told  her  that  if 
it  was  indeed  like  that,  then  it  was  well. 
Quite  detachedly,  however,  she  decided 
that  it  was  strange  that  one  could  become 
almost  as  conscious  of  somebody  else  as  one 
was  conscious  of  oneself. 

His  face  was  curiously  clear  in  her  vision 
as  her  mind  lost  consciousness,  and  it 


seemed  to  p)ersi8t  even  be3rond  the  bosder- 
land  of  wakefulness,  and  sleep  into  her 
dreams. 

They  ate  breakfast  together  once  again, 
this  morning  at  the  wide,  (^)en  bay  window 
of  the  coffee-room  of  the  inn  wUch  over¬ 
looked  the  river  from  the  first  floor.  The 
table  had  been  placed  in  the  bay  of  the 
window  and  they  sat  opp>osite  one  another, 
feasted  sumptuously  and  talked.  The 
morning  sun  was  hot,  and  the  ancient  stone 
bridge  below  was  a  warm,  patchy  gray  and 
)^llow  with  mingled  sunlight  and  lichen. 
The  river  sparkled,  and  slid  with  small 
musical  noises  round  the  smooth  boulders. 

It  was,  David  fdt,  a  good  morning  on 
which  to  be  alive. 

Ann  had  dealt  with  the  ravages  of  the 
day  before  in  an  effective  manner;  the  land¬ 
lady  had  given  her  a  clean  blouse  and  re¬ 
moved  the  stains  from  her  skirt.  David 
thought  of  the  vast  interval  ^lich  existed 
^ce  their  breakfast  at  the  Criterion  Bras¬ 
serie;  a  matter  of  three  days  if  it  was  to  be 
reckoned  by  time,  but  by  expierience  many 
months.  He  ^ew  that  human  lives, 
following  their  courses,  sometimes  con¬ 
verged,  but  he  wondered  if  the  phenomenon 
was  often  marked  by  such  swift  movement 
It  seemed  unlikely. 

He  discussed  the  p>ast  and  the  future  with 
confidence. 

“As  far  as  I  can  see  nothing  can  hapjpien  to 
us  with  r^ard  to  the  Mill  House  business. 
There  may  be  a  pxilice  inquiry  of  sorts  if 
Mr.  Zack  has  caused  any  damage  or  if 
Van  Loon  dies  of  his  wound,  which  somehow 
I  don’t  think  he  will.  And  Mr.  Zack  seems 
to  be  a  wary  customer;  he  won’t  ruin  his 
chance  of  more  adventures  by  getting  in 
badly  with  the  authorities  over  a  little 
matter  fike  Blenkiron.  He  may  get  the 
diamonds  from  him,  and  if  he  does  I  doubt 
if  Blenkiron  would  have  any  kick.  The 
whole  thing  is  too  fishy  to  stand  the  light  of 
day.  Personally  I  hop)e  Mr.  Zack  has  set¬ 
tle  it  all  by  tl^  time,  and  shifted  Blenk- 
iron’s  attention  from  us.  After  aU  the 
brute  realizes  now  that  we’re  not  going  to  be 
bluffed  about  Reuben  Lipeheimer,  and  ob¬ 
viously  we’re  no  more  use  to  him  unless 
we’re  in  his  pwwer.” 

“And  in  any  case  he  is  going  to  Brussels,” 
said  Ann.  “I’m  sure  he’s  by  way  of  being 
in  love  with  this  Mabel.” 

“But  will  he  go  to  her  without  his  dia* 
monds?” 
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“That  is  another  matter.  I  don’t  know. 
Perhaps  not.  Certainly  from  the  \look  of 
things  he  was  regarding  the  diamonds  as 
capital  with  which  to  enter  new  pastures. 
Supposing  Mr.  Zack  takes  these  stones  from 
him,  could  the  professor  make  more?” 


EV  AVID  considered  this  question  for 
1  the  first  time. 

'  “Not  for  Blenkiron,”  he  said. 
The  professor  would  sooner  die.  He’s 
something  of  a  fanatic,  and  in  his  state  of 
mind  there  is  only  one  thing  worth  while, 
giving  the  perfected  secret  of  his  rays  to 
science  and  humanity.  I  told  you  how  the 
experiment  went  wrong.  If  the  heat  is  al> 
ways  going  to  get  out  of  hand  and  the  retort 
melt  and  fall  tlurough  the  house  like  that  it 
becomes  a  risky  l^pd  of  experiment. 

“Of  coursp  Massaroon  may  be  able  to 
get  over  those  weaknesses  in  it,  but  not  if 
Blenkiron  is  concerned  in  the  scheme.  He 
hates  the  man  like  poison.  No;  if  any  more 
synthetic  diamonds  are  made  it  wUl  be 
under  other  patronage;  Robert’s  or  Mr. 
Zack’s,  perhaps.  But  this  is  all  over  and 
done  with.  We’re  out  of  it,  and  we  have 
to  get  some  con^ructive  policy  to  work  on. 
Er— we  might  get  married,  for  instance.” 

'*Get  married!’*  said  Arm,  as  though  the 
suggestion  fell  from  a  cloudless,  unsuspected 
sky,  “Why?” 

“Why?”  David  repeated,  and  regarded 
her  sternly.  “Because  it  would  be  a  sen¬ 
sible  thing  to  do.  Constructive,  and  so  on.” 
Ann’s  eyes  were  twinkling. 

“You’re  clever  David.  I  see  what  you’re 
up  to.  You’re  beginning  to  get 'me  ‘ac- 
custonoed  to  the  idea.’  ” 

He  nodded  somberly. 

“That’s  it.  Please  roister  my  first 
proposal.” 

“It  shall  be  duly  roistered.  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  your  suggestion  of  today’s 
date,  and  beg  to  state  that — ” 

“Flip  away,”  David  said.  “But  remem¬ 
ber  that  I’m  serious.” 

“Of  course  you  are,  David.  But  isn’t 
it  a  bit  soon  to  talk  about  these  things? 
Are  we  out  of  the  wood?” 

“Out  of  it?  Most  certainlyl”  * 

“Have  we  any  money?  Any  solid  begin- 
aings?”  she  asked  quietly. 

“Ah — um.”  said  David. 

“And  is  the  ghost  of  Reuben  Lipsheimer 
dead?  We’re  fugitives  still,  David.  We 
•i  never  know,  night  or  day,  what  the 


next  moment  will  bring  ^hile  that  affair 
remains  unsolved.  I’ve  thought  it  over  and 
over  till  my  head  whirls.  Hfr  valet  kiiew 
that  you  went  up  to  see  him,  and  the  man 
didn’t  know  when  I  left  because  I  let 
myself  out.  He  didn’t  see  you  leave  either 
for  the  same  reason.  Both  of  us  are  sus¬ 
pected,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  police, 
one  of  us  killed  him.  They  must  still  be 
looking  for  us,  although  the  papers  dropped 
the  subject  after  the  second  day,  probably 
because  Scotland  Yard  asked  them  to.” 

David  agreed,  and  asked: 

“Speaking  of  his  valet,  did  you  see  any 
statement  by  him  in  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ports?” 

“No.  It  made  me  all  the  more  nervous. 
The  police  probably  attach  a  lot  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  his  evidence  and  did  not  want  to  let 
us  know  by  publicity  how  much  they  knew.” 

“It’s  a  damnable  business!”  he  said,  and 
frowned.  He  had  instinctively  avoid^  all 
thought  of  the  matter  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  girl  had  discovered.  It  made  one’s 
head  whirl  and  got  one  no  further. 

“So  there  it  is,”  she  said. 

He  nodded. 

“You’re  quite  right.  In  these  days  you 
idways  are.” 

*  She  asked  him  a  question. 

“Were  those  pearls  of  your  mother’s 
worth  a  lot  of  money?” 

“About  forty  thousand  poimds.” 

“He  just — stole  them?” 

“Yes;  he  denied  that  the  money  he  lent  us 
on  them  had  ever  been  repaid.  And  who¬ 
ever  killed  him  has  got  them;  the  safe  in 
which  they  were  was  empty  when  his  body 
was  found.  Even  if  they  are  recovered 
which  is  extremely  unlikely,  I  could  never 
prove  they  are  mine.” 

Ann  was  silent,  regarding  his  clear  cut 
profile  as  he  look^  down  at  the  river.  It 
was  not  the  profile  of  the  man  who  had  to 
deal  with  people  like  the  late  Reuben  L4>- 
sheimer.  She  remembered  the  moneylender 
well.  He  had  been  shrewd;  excessively 
shrewd. 

“Some  more  coffee?”  she  said,  and  he 
turned  from  his  dream  of  what  forty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  could  have  done  for  him  now. 

“No,  thanks.  Now  look  here,  Ann,  I 
have  an  idea.  We’ll  do  the  river.” 

“Do  the  river?” 

“Yes.  Why  not?  It’s  a  wonderful  tr^) 
and  who  would  think  of  looking  for  us  on 
it?  We’ll  buy  a  canoe. at  Auton 
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and  take  her  down-stream.  This  weather 
qu^t  t&  hold  for  another  fortnight.  It  will 
pve  things  time  to  blow  over,  Ae  diamond- 
making  and  the  other  business,  and  then 
we’ll  go  to  Mr.  Zack  and  tell  him  how  we 
stand.  We  might  even  go  to  South  Africa, 
he  knows  it,  and  we’ll  start  life  together; 
a  new  life.  Obviously  we’ve  got  to  do  that 
sometime  and  somewhere.  One  is  always 
reading  and  hearing  about  people  who  do 
that!  why  shouldn’t  we?  Imagine  it!  A 
new  coimtry;  opportunities;  frei^om  from 
worry,  everything  worth  while.  Magnifi¬ 
cent!” 

The  giii  smiled,  and  disr^arding  his  air 
castles  returned  to  his  canoeing  project. 

‘*You  know  the  river?” 

“Every  drop  of  it,  I  think.  Shall  we 
do  it?” 

“If  you  think  it  can  be  managed.  We 
will  have  to  get  some  clothes  and  things.” 

“Of  course.  We’ll  get  to  Ashton  Keys  as 
^ckly  as  possible  and  do  our  shopping. 
We  won’t  buy  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  We  have  only  forty  pounds 
between  us,  and  we  will  have  to  spend  a 
good  deal  on  meals  and  bedrooms.” 

Ann  lauded  with  mingled  del^ht  and 
amusement. 

“I  suppose  we’re  both  mad  to  take  a  sum¬ 
mer  hohday  at  such  a  time.” 

He  nodded. 

“Yes.  Pleasantly  mad.  Now  let  us  pay 
our  landlord  and  be  on  our  way.  Here’s  to 
the  holiday!  May  the  gods  favor  us!” 
And  he  poured  the  coffee  grounds  from  his 
cup  out  of  the  window  by  way  of  libation. 

He  rang  the  bell  and  when  the  landlord 
came,  paid  the  bill  and  asked  the  way  to 
Cirencester.  It  was  as  well  to  keep  up  ap¬ 
pearances. 


AN  HOUR  later  they  finished  with 
ZA  Ashton  Keys.  It  had  yielded  two 
Z  suitcases,  a  certain  quantity  of 
clothes,  toilet  necessities,  and  a  small  canoe, 
which  David  examined  to  his  satisfaction 
and  bought  from  the  grocer  who  owned  her. 
Ten  minutes  haggling  brought  the  price 
down  from  twelve  to  eight  pounds,  and  they 
established  themselves  and  their  belonging 
on  board  her.  Before  pushing  off  David 
studied  the  map,  and  decided  that  the  first 
few  miles  would  be  the  most  difficult  on 
account  of  shallowness,  although  the  canoe 
drew  a  scant  six  inches  of  water.  Strictly 
^leaking  navigation  was  not  considered 


reasonable  at  that  time  of  year  above  Crick- 
lade,  some  five  miles  down-stream.  Once 
there,  however,  they  could  if  they  wished 
paddle  the  two  hundred  miles  to  the  sea 
without  trouble  from  lack  of  depth. 

The  morning  passed  lazily,  and  left  an 
impression  in  both  their  minds  which  they 
would  never  forget.  They  were  young  and 
the  romance  of  the  thing  found  place  in 
their  emotions.  A  sense  of  safety  which 
had  hitherto  been  denied  them,  stole  upon 
them,  and  the  soft  gliding  movement  of 
the  canoe  was  like  an  eternal  lullaby  to 
their  fears.  On  such  a  morning  and  in 
such  isolation  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  view  the  world  as  anything  but  a  well- 
meaning  and  friendly  place  in  which  the 
young  were  highly  favored. 

Ann  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  ha 
head  propped  up  with  cnishions  so  that  she 
could  sec  the  procession  of  the  landscap>e  on 
either  side,  and  David,  porched  on  the  suit¬ 
cases  in  the  farthest  stem,  wielded  a  paddk 
with  lone,  smooth  strokes  which  kept  the 
little  craft  at  an  even  speed.  The  girl  had 
her  back  to  him,  and  he  could  watch  the 
warm  sun  playing  with  the  red-gold  lights 
in  her  heavy  brown  hair. 

He  decided  that  he  could  not  ask,  in 
justice,  anything  more  of  the  world.  The 
fact  that  all  they  p)ossessed  was  bounded  by  j 
the  limits  of  the  canoe  had  no  significance, 
while  that  their  total  furniture  was  con- 1 
tained  in  the  suitcases  upon  which  he  sat 
did  not  have  any  real  meaning  for  him. 
A  few  pistols,  a  few  cartridges,  a  life-pre¬ 
server  with  a  removable  head,  a  bottle  of 
iodine,  a  map,  a  penknife,  the  scantiest 
wardrobe  and  two  cardboard  suitcases 
was  little  enough  with  which  to  start  life, 
but  if  he  could  have  told  himself  that  the 
girl  with  the  red-gold  lights  in  her  hair  was 
his  wife  he  cheerfully  would  have  traded 
paradise  for  the  fact. 

But  she  was  right.  One  could  not  many 
on  such  a  flimsy,  tottering  foundation  as 
that  on  which  the  material  edifice  of  their 
love  was  built.  One  had  to  eat  and  sleq> 
and  live  beneath  a  roof,  and  to  eat  one  had 
to  have  food,  and  to  sleep  one  had  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  bed,  while  hvmg  beneath  a  roof  ^ 
tailed  innumerable  expenses  from  gas  bills 
to  coffee-percolators.  Thirty  pounds  and 
fourpence,  and  no  prosjject  of  further  re¬ 
sources  to  take  the  place  of  that  when  it  was 
spent,  was  not  a  financial  condition  to  en¬ 
tourage  matrimony.  It  took  three  weeb 
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for  the  law  of  the  country  to  marry  people, 
what  with  licenses  and  certificates.  So  that 
even  if  they  decided  to  get  married  at  once 
they  would  have  to  wait  three  weeks,  while 
b  order  to  live  through  that  period  and  pay 
for  such  licenses  and  certificates  they  would 
have  to  spend  the  thirty  pounds,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  foiupence. 

At  noon  they  passed  under  the  aqueduct 
which  carried  the  North  Wiltshire  Canal 
over  the  river,  and  at  twelve  forty-five,  tak¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  the  map,  they  lodged  the 
canoe  at  “Rose  Cottage”  Cric^de.  Pres¬ 
ently  they  sat  down  to  lunch  at  The  White 
Hart  in  the  main  street  of  the  town,  and  felt 
pleased  with  themselves.  All  was  well  with 
the  present  and  the  future  might  take  care 
of  itself. 

But  with  dessert  adventure  returned  to 
them  with  a  shattering  suddenness;  it  burst 
over  them  like  a  shell  and  envelof^  them 
in  a  blinding  dust  of  unknown  and  un- 
guessable  dimensions.  Once  again  they 
were  grappling  with  alarm  and  the  necessity 
of  action.  The  pleasant  holiday  had  come 
to  an  abrupt  end. 

CHAPTER  X 

ANN,  who  faced  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  suffered  the  first  shock.  Sud- 
i  V.  denly  she  put  down  the  apple  she 
was  about  to  eat,  and  gripped  the  edge  of 
the  table,  her  eyes  dilated  with  mingled 
horror  and  amazement.  David’s  heart  was 
in  his  throat  with  apprehension  as  he  turned 
his  head  to  see  what  she  was  seeing. 

Standing  in  the  doorway  side  by  side  and 
dressed  in  motoring  coats  were  Mr.  Blenk- 
iron  and  the  Dutchman,  Van  Loon.  They 
were  deciding  in  amicable  discussion  where 
they  would  sit  and  David  realized  that 
they  had  not  yet  been  seen  by  them.  The 
Dutchman’s  right  arm  was  in  a  sling  and 
I  bound  close  to  his  body  inside  his  overcoat, 
ind  his  grayish  face  was  paler  than  ever. 
But  in  spite  of  these  things  he  appeared  to 
I  bear  the  financier  no  malice. 

It  was  this  fact,  above  even  the  fact  that 
icddent  or  intention  had  brought  these  two 
men  to  The  White  Hart  at  that  particular 
moment,  which  struck  David’s  mind  and 
»t  up  a  train  of  unanswerable  questions. 
What  were  they  doing  together?  Eighteen 
hours  before  they  had  b^n  for  murdering 
Me  another  with  all  the  hatred  in  the 
•orld;  what  had  brought  them  together 
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again?  Mr.  Zack?  Where  was  Mr.  Zack? 
Had  he  failed  or  succeeded  in  whatever  he 
had  been  about  when  he  dived  into  the  se¬ 
cret  passage?  What  were  these  two  doing 
in  Cricklade,  nearly  ten  miles  from  the 
Mill  House?  If  they  were  in  pursuit  with 
what  object?  Revenge?  It  seemed  scarcely 
likely;  more  probably  they  were  on  some 
journey  and  the  long  arm  of  coincidence 
had  brought  them  to  The  White  Hart. 

“Keep  your,  face  down!”  David  told  the 
girl.  “The  room  is  full.  They  may  choose 
a  table  far  enough  away  for  us  to  get  out 
without  them  seeing  us.” 

He  was  carrying  the  small  automatic 
pistol  (the  rest  of  the  armory  was  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  suitcases),  but  even  as 
he  instinctively  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
he  realized  that  this  no  place  for  an 
artillery  demonstration.  There  were  per¬ 
haps  fourteen  lunchers  in  the  room,  and  in 
that  fact  lay  a  certain  temporary  safety. 
It  was  just  as  impossible  for  Blenkiron  to 
use  force  as  it  was  for  him. 

Considering  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
whole  affair  David’s  appreciation  of  it  was 
creditably  without  p>anic.  He  felt  that  in 
whatever  happened  next  he  would  have  the 
advantage  of  the  diamond  makers,  for  while 
he  had  seen  them  and  recovered  from  his 
surprise  they  had  still  to  see  him. 

He  watched  the  financier  lead  the  way  to  a 
small  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
the  moment  the  two  were  seated  and  had 
begun  to  consult 'the  menu  card  together, 
he  motioned  to  the  girl. 

“Now,”  he  said,  and  rose  with  her.  In 
silence  they  walked  to  the  door,  and  in 
keeping  their  faces  averted  from  the  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  were  unaware 
whether  they  were  seen  or  not.  It  was  a 
nervous  business,  and  only  partially  suc¬ 
cessful.  David  reached  the  door  a  little 
ahead  of  Ann,  and  opened  it  quickly.  At 
the  same  moment  he  heard  Mr.  Blenkiron’s 
exclamation  and  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye 
saw  him  jump  to  his  feet  and  move  toward 
the  door. 

David  thrust  the  girl  through  it,  closed  it 
and  seizing  her  by  the  arm  hurried  down 
the  short  passage  which  led  to  the  front 
door  of  the  hotel. 

“If  we  can  get  into  that  alley  which  leads 
down  to  the  river,  we  may  shake  them,” 
he  said.  “I  can’t  understand  this  at  alL 
They’ve  been  looking  for  us;  I’m  sure  of  it. 
Blenkiron  had  it  in  his  eye.” 
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“But  asked  the  girl.  “Simply  be¬ 

cause  you — ” 

They  came  to  an  abrupt  halt.  Three 
stidwart  game-keepers  from  Holland  stood 
OB  the  narrow  threshold  facing  them.  In 
their  demeanor  was  firm  decision  not  to 
permit  the  two  to  pass.  One  of  them  had 
his  arms  outstretched. 

David  frowned,  and  clenched  his  fists  at 
the  sight  of  this  opposition  and  heard  an 
urgent  voice  giving  an  order  somewhere 
beUnd  him.  The  voice  was  Van  Loon’s, 
and  he  spoke  in  Dutch. 

At  the  same  moment  David  drove  his 
fist  into  the  nearest  game-keeper’s  face  and 
kicked  another  on  the  shin,  creating  the 
moment  of  confusion  he  needed.  Then  he 
dragged  the  girl  through  the  porch  into  the 
roadway  almost  colliding  with  a  policeman 
who  cune  out  of  the  bar  of  the  hotel  sur- 
r^titiouBly  sucking  his  mustache. 

David  was  eager  to  seise  an  opportunity. 
He  waved  his  arm  at  the  recovering  game- 
keepers,  and  said  loudly  but  inaccurately: 

“Germans!”  ' 

The  Dutchmen  aided  him  by  their  ex¬ 
citable  exchange  of  words — Dutch  words — 
and  the  policeman,  to  whom  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  was  but  a  myth  and  Germany  still 
a  mortal  enemy,  lum^red  smartly  in  their 
direction  as  Van  Loon  and  Mr.  Blenkiron 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

Davkt  and  the  girl  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  and  turning  into  the  alley 
vdtich  would  take  them  to  Rose  Cottage,  by 
the  time  the  group  in  front  of  the  hotel  had 
sorted  itself  out.  If  there  was  an  immediate 
chase  they  saw  nothing  of  it,  and  the  expedi¬ 
tious  manner  in  which  the  young  man  tossed 
a  shilling  to  the  boatman  and  got  Ann  aboard 
the  canoe  was  the  final  step  in  the  escape. 

Three  minutes’  paddling  sufl&ced  to  put  a 
left-hand  bend  in  the  river  between  them 
and  Rose  Cottage,  the  only  p>oint  to  which 
Bivestigation  might  come,  and  the  thing 
was  accomplished— for  the  time  being. 

David  had  no  illusions  on  the  subject. 

“They’re  mighty  close  to  us,”  he 
said.  “Maybe  we’re  finished  with 
ftem.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  the 
species  of  bite  from  which  our  friends  were 
suffering.  What  did  they  want  with  us? 
Is  Blenkiron  so  angry  at  our  leaving  him 
that  he  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  tell 
OB  so  forcibly,  with  all  those  Dutchmen?” 
Ann  made  a  suggestion. 


“Perhaps  Van  Loon  has  convinced  Mr. 
Blenkiron  that  we  have  those  diamonds.” 

“And  has  brought  him  along,  wound  and 
all,  in  case  he’s  l5dng?” 

‘Tt  might  be  ^t.” 

He  shook  his  head  and  said: 

“Well,  we  haven’t  the  diamonds,  and  I 
don’t  believe  Van  Loon  could  convince  him 
with  such  an  obvious  lie.  Blenkiron  prac¬ 
tically  saw  him  take  them.  No;  it  was  a 
sudden  desire  for  revenge.” 

“But  what  about  Mabel,  the  girl  in 
Brussels?  If  he  had  the  diamonds  he  would 
be  going  to  her.” 

David  tried  to  dismiss  the  matter,  assur¬ 
ing  her  that  she  had  struck  the  real  expla¬ 
nation. 

“I’d  forgotten  her.  That  proves  that 
the  meeting  was  accidental.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  her.” 

“With  all  those  Dutchmen  and  Van 
Loon?  And  is  Cricklade  on  the  London 
road  from  Sommerford  Keys?” 

David  gave  it  up. 

“You’ve  got  the  most  inquisitive  mind, 
Ann,  that  I’ve  ever  come  across.  If  you 
will  have  it,  I’m  dashed  if  I  know  what  it  is 
all  about,  but  I’m  pretty  sure  that  means 
something  unpleasant  for  us  if  we  don’t  get 
clear  this  time.”. 

The  girl  laughed  sympathetically. 

“Poor  David,  I’m  a  severe  trial  to  you, 
am  I  not?  Ever  since  you  became  my 
friend  you’ve  been  in  trouble,  and,  as  you 
say,  it  isn’t  finished  yet.  My  dear;  if  we 
get  out  of  this  awful  business  alive  you  have 
my  full  permission  and  consent  to  marry 
me.  You  deserve  me.  You  have  a  longing 
for  unpleasantness.” 

“Ihave — for  that  variety.  Hullo!  D’you 
hear  that?” 

She  did,  and  with  alarm.  It  was  the 
crackle  of  a  motor-boat’s  exhaust  from  up¬ 
stream,  perhaps  by  Rose  Cottage,  some¬ 
where  out  of  sight.  David  turned  his  head 
without  ceasing  to  paddle. 

“Hm’m,”  he  said,  and  pniUed  a  suitcase 
from  beneath  him.  “Get  out  the  pistols, 
and  be  ready  to  give  them  to  me.’’  And 
he  settled  down  to  paddle  as  he  had  never 
paddled  before.  Fifty  yards  ahead  the  river 
ran  through  heavy  woods,  and  if  they  could 
reach  them,  beach  the  canoe,  hide  it  and 
themselves,  there  was  still  a  chance. 

Ann  took  the  pistols,  cartridge-clips  and 
spare  anununition  from  the  bottom  of  the 
suitcase  and  arranged  them  in  a  row,  ready 
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to  hand.  Her  face  was  grim,  She  also 
todr  out  the  life  present  and  swung  it  in 
her  hand. 

“Shall  I  keep  this  out?” 

He  nodded. 

“One  never  knows.  Perhaps  you  could 
use  it — in  a  pinch.” 

She  examined  it  and  said: 

“The  top  is  loose.” 

“Screw  it  up.  It  comes  off  so  that  one 
can  regulate  the  weight  by  adding  or  sub¬ 
tracting  the  lead  shot.” 

She  bent  over  it,  twisting  the  head,  and 
then  exclaimed: 

“How  silly  of  me!  I’ve  quite  unscrewed  it 
instead  of  screwing  it  up.  But  there  bn’t 
any  shot  in  it.” 

“Must  be,”  David  was  straining  each 
stroke  of  the  paddle  to  its  uttermost 
len^. 

“No;  only  some  little  stones,”  said  Ann, 
and  caught  them  in  her  hand  as  t^ey 
tumbled  out. 

“Little  stones?”  repeated  David,  and  real¬ 
ized  now  how  near  tne  sound  of  the  motor¬ 
boat’s  exhaust  was  coming.  Then  again, 
as  the  strangeness  of  the  girl’s  words  struck 
him:  “Little  stones?'* 

He  bent  forward,  and  looked  at 
them  in  her  cupped  hand. 

“My  Lord!”  he  exclaimed,  and 
was  silent  for  a  moment  as  a  flood  of  realiza¬ 
tion  broke  upon  him.  “Now  we  know  what 
they  want  We  have  got  the  diamonds! 
Jove!  I  see  what  Van  L^n  meant  when  he 
said  ‘life’ — just  as  he  collap>sed  after  Blenk- 
iron  shot  him.  He  choked  on  the  word  ‘pre¬ 
server’.  He  must  have  gone  straight  up  to 
my  room  when  he  stole  them  to  lude  them 
safely,  as  he  thought,  until  he  had  dealt  with 
Blenkiron.  The  bludgeon  was  in  my  suit¬ 
case,  and  a  minute  later  I  came  along  and 
collected  it — and  spoilt  the  whole  game 
without  knowing  it — ”  He  laughed  and 
added:  “Why,  I  hit  Blenkiron  over  the  head 
with  his  owm  diamonds!” 

The  exhaust  of  the  pursuing  motor-boat 
broke  suddenly  louder  upon  their  ears  as 
she  swung  round  the  bend  into  view.  They 
stared  at  her,  and  David  spoke  quickly: 

“I’m  damned  if  he’s  going  to  get  ’em  back! 
They’re  not  hisl  If  they  belong  to  anybody 
it’s  that  man  William  Fox.  It  was  he  who 
put  up  the  forty  thousand;  not  Blenkiron. 
I’m  sick  of  that  man's  buccaneering  habits. 
Give  me  that  pistol,  the  one  with  the  long 


barrel.  Thanks.  Now  take  a  paddle  and 
get  us  close  in  under  the  trees,  imder  those 
branches  there  that  come  down  to  the 
water.  Put  the  diamonds  in  the  pocket  of 
your  skirt  and  stuff  a  handkerchief  on  top 
of  them.  They’re  worth  ja.  cool  hundred 
thousand  to  William  Fox — and  probably  . 
something  to  us.” 

He  turned  with  Mr.  Zack’s  long-range 
pistol  in  hand,  and  crouched  under  the 
shelter  of  the  high  stem. 

The  overhanging  branches  of  a  gigantic 
elm  swept  down  almost  to  the  water  and  it 
was  behind  these  that  Ann  drove  the  canoe. 

It  was  a  position  of  tactical  advantage, 
since  they  were  invisible  from  the  motor- 
boat  which  to  them  would  be  in  full  sight. 

David  realized  that  he  would  be  able  to 
fire  several  shots  before  the  pursuers  de¬ 
termined  his  exact  position. 

The  motor-boat  indeed  held  Mr.  Blenk¬ 
iron.  The  financier  was  leaning  forward 
over  the  bow,  shading  his  ^es,  and  peering 
at  the  river.  Immediately  behind  him 
were  the  two  Dutchmen,  of  whom  the  third 
sat  in  the  stem  and  steei^.  Van  Loon  was 
not  in  the  boat;  as  a  wounded  man  he  would 
have  been  more  trouble  than  assistance. 
Also  Mr.  Blenkiron  had  brought  no  boat¬ 
man  in  the  chartered  craft,  and  David  was 
glad. 

He  aimed  carefully  at  the  water-line  of 
the  motor-boat,  and  fired,  and  discovered 
that  Mr.  Zack’s  pistol  was  possessed  of 
perfect  accuracy.  As  a  Wembley  gold-med¬ 
allist  he  appreciated  it.  Over  this  ranm, 
perhaps  seventy  yards,  he  could  be  deadly 
if  ne^  be.  He  fired  four  more  shots  in 
rapid  succession  and  knew  that  each  was  as 
effective  as  the  first.  He  judged  that  there 
would  now  be  five  fair-sized  holes  in  the 
motor-boat’s  lower  anatomy  through  ^diich 
the  Thames  would  enter. 

The  pursuers  were  in  some  confusion. 
Mr.  Blenkiron  hastily"  relinquished  his 
vantage  point  in  the  bow  in  favor  of  a  more 
sheltered  one  in  the  stem,  and  the  two 
game-keepers  ducked  their  heads;  in  a 
minute  they  would  be  bailing.  David 
smiled  with  satisfaction. 

So  far  it  had  been  a  bloodless  battle,  and 
in  a  measure  successful;  but  the  motor-boat 
came  on  with  fifty  yards 'to  cover  before 
she  could  be  abreast  of  them. 

“They’re  frightened,”  David  remarked 
to  the  ^rL  “It  has  occurred  to  them  that 
if  I  can  plug  their  boat  below  the  water-line, 
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I  can  just  as  easily  plug  the  men  them¬ 
selves.  I  wonder  why  Blenkiron  doesn’t 
return  my  fire?  Dither  he  has  still  to 
discover  where  we  are  or  is  too  busy 
keeping  the  water  out.  Give  me  that  big 
IHStol — ” 

He  emptied  the  magazine  of  Mr.  Blenk- 
iron’s  own  pistol,  eight  cartridges  into  Mr. 
Blenkiron’sjswn  boat,  below  the  water-line 
as  before,  and  reloaded  with  one  of  the 
spare  clips  Mr.  Blenkiron  had  so  thought- 
f^y  prepared.  There  were  now  thirteen 
holtt  m  Uie  motor-boat  through  which  the 
river  could  enter. 

“She’Ll  sink,’’  said  David.  “But  she  may 
come  close  to  us  first.” 

And  he  settled  down  to  fire  as  rapidly  as 
was  consistent  with  good  shooti^,  still 
using  Mr.  Blenkiron’s  big  pistol.  In  forty 
seconds  he  expended  thirty  shots  and  the 
last  of  the  spare  clips,  and  estimated  that 
twenty-eight  bullets  haul  been  effective,  but 
he  d^lored  the  fact  that  most  of  them  had 
to  be  in  the  same  spot,  for  the  steersman 
was  at  some  pains  to  k^p  his  boat  nose  to 
tL^  fusilade. 

It  was  during  this  artillery  performance 
that  David  reaUzed  Mr.  Blenkiron’s  clever¬ 
ness.  He  knew,  did  his  late  employer, 
that  his  opponent  would  not  fire  to  kill,  and 
he  came  on,  in  spite  of  an  apparently 
dangerous  bombardment,  assured  of  th» 
fact.  He  might,  indeed,  eventually  lose 
the  motor-b(»t,  but  that  would  mean 
nothing  to  him  beyond  slight  incon¬ 
venience,  provided  he  could  reach  the 
man  who  had  the  diamonds  before  she 
sank. 

DaVid  bit  his  lip,  and  reloaded  Mr. 
Zack’s  pistol  from  the  packet  of  cartridges 
the  Rhodesian  had  given  him.  But  there 
could  be  no  killing  in  such  a  place.  The 
river,  even  as  far  as  they  were,  was  not 
unpopulated,  and  at  any  moment  s(Mne 
crtdt  or  another  might  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  Be  it  only  a  punt,  it  would  cause 
endless  trouble. 

David  thought  fast.  He  turned  to  Ann: 
'Xisten  care^y,  because  this  is  im¬ 
portant,”  he  said,  “we  might  get  away  now, 
for  a  while,  but  we  should  s^  be  open  to 
pursuit.  Next  time  we  might  not  be  so 
lucky,  and  there  must  be  no  second  time.  I 
think  I  can  stop  it,  but  you  must  do  as  I  say 
whatever  hi^pens.  When  I  say  ‘Go!’  I 
want  you  to  p^dle  out  of  this  tree  and  get 
into  midstream.  If  I’m  not  in  the  canoe. 


wait  for  me — if  I  am,  well  and  good;  we’ll  be 
off  together.  But  I’m  inclin^  to  think  I 
shall  have  to  swim  or  wade  for  it  at  the  last 
moment.  Here  they  cornel” 


Tie  motor-boat  burst  through  the 
branches  ten  yards  away  and 
grazed  the  bank.  She  was  full  of 
water  and  swearing  men.  The  engine 
ceased  with  a  chol^g  cough,  and  Mr. 
Blenkiron,  brandishing  the  o^y  pistol  the 
p>arty  po^essed,  scrambled  up  ^e  bank. 
On  it  he  shouted: 

“Come  on!  We  got  them  now!” 

The  three  Dutchmen  did  not  understand 
his  words  but  they  gathered  his  meaning, 
and  followed  him  as  gallantly  as  the  motor- 
boat,  which  was  half-full  of  water  and 
settling  on  the  gravel,  would  allow. 

Mr.  Blenkiron  was  perhaps  three  3rards 
from  the  canoe  when  David,  to  Ann’s 
alarm,  did  an  incomprehensible  and  fool¬ 
hardy  thing.  He  pushed  the  canoe  un¬ 
der  the  bank,  and  leaped  ashore,  life- 
preserver  in  hand,  and  started  inland 
through  the  trees.  As  he  ran  he  turned 
and  shouted: 

“Go/” 

Ann  went  swiftly  but  with  reluctance, 
paddling  through  a  gap  in  the  branches  into 
open  water,  where  she  steadied  the  little 
c^t,  and  proceeded  to  hold  her  level  with 
the  place  where  he  had  landed. 

The  sounds  of  uproar  from  behind  the 
screen  of  trees  were  quick  in  coming,  and 
Ann  would  have  given  what  little  she  pos¬ 
sessed  to  have  been  able  to  see  the  reason 
for  it.  There  was  much  shouting,  and  the 
crashing  of  heavy  men  through  under¬ 
growth.  David  was  being  pursued,  and 
when  she  realized  from  the  movement  of 
sound  that  he  had  changed  his  direction  and 
was  running  downstream  parallel  with  the 
river  she  p^dled  qujckly  to  keep  abreast 
of  him.  At  any  moment  she  expected  to 
see  him,  for  the  trees  were  now  interrupted 
by  patches  of  cleared  space. 

Her  anxiety  was  at  its  worst  when  at  last 
in  one  of  these  clearings '  two  figures  ap¬ 
peared.  They  were  those  of  David  and 
Mr.  Blenkiron,  and  their  relative  positions 
told  her  their  respective  objects. 

The  older  man  was  trying  to  frustrate  the 
younger’s  efforts  to  rea^  the  water’s  edge. 
The  finander  was  shouting  to  the  others  to 
let  them  know  where  he  was,  and  dodging 
up  and  down  below  a  slight  rise  of  ground 
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on  which  David  was  moving  riverward  some¬ 
what  hampered  by  brambles. 

Mr.  Bloakiron  stiQ  held  the  pistol  with 
which  he  had  landed,  and  apparently  he  had 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  use  it. 
His  advantage  over  the  young  man  was 
complete,  for  David  was  apparently  armed 
only  with  the  life-preserver.  It  was  a  fact 
which  puzzled  Ann,  for  she  knew  he  carried 
the  small  pistol  in  his  side  pocket. 

Indeed,  his  motive  for  landing  at  all  was 
obscure,  but  that  he  must  have  had  one 
was  certain.  That  it  had  brought  him  into 
considerable  danger,  however,  was  even 
more  certain,  and  she  was  aware  of  extreme 
misery  on  his  account. 

The  two  men  were  perhaps  twenty  yards 
apart  when  the  mystery  became  suddenly 
clear  to  her,  and  she  understood.  The 
hnancier  stoi^)ed  dodging,  and  stood  still  on 
the  edge  of  t^  bank  wi&  his  pbtol  raised. 
At  once  David  saw  his  intention,  steadied 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  the  unbroken 
ground  below  the  brambles,  and  suddenly 
flung  the  life-preserver  at  Mr.  Blenkiron’s 
head. 

It  was  a  poor  throw.  The  weapon  missed 
its  mark  by  several  feet,  and,  spinning  in 
the  sunSght,  curved  downward  in  an  arc 
which  dropp^  it  in  the  river  ten  yards  from 
.the  bank. 

But  it  achieved  its  object.  The  finan¬ 
cier  did  not  fire;  he  did  nothing  for  a 
moment  beyond  turning  swiftly  and 
staring  at  \he  spot  where  it  had  sunk,  con¬ 
sternation  in  every  line  of  his  face  and  body. 
He  forgot  the  young  man  entirely.  He  did 
not  see  him  jump  past  him  into  the  water 
and  begin  wading  toward  the  waiting  canoe. 
He  merely  stood  and  wrung  his  hands  at  the 
thought  of  the  life-preserver  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Thames  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds’  worth  of  diamonds  in 
Us  head. 

David  was  waist  high  in  the  river,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  did  see  him,  and  the  sight 
gave  him  a  sudden  hope.  He  clambered 
down  the  bank,  his  eyes,  wide  and  very 
white,  fixed  on  the  place  where  his  fortune 
had  disappeared,  and  began  walking  toward 
it  through  the  water  like  a  golfer  who  has 
driven  his  ball  into  the  rough. 

Thus  he  stepped  into  the  trap  which  his 
runaway  employee  had  prepared  for  him, 
but  so  well  hidden  was  it  that  he  saw  it 
neither  then  nor  afterward.  He  had  been 


telling  himself  ever  since  Van  Loon  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  explain  what  he  had 
done  with  the  diamonds,  that  the  escaping 
couple  would  never  dream  of  unscrewing 
the  top  of  the  bludgeon.  And  now  it  lay 
several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river, 
and  its  presence  there,  however  unfortunate, 
was  in  no  way  illogical.  That  the  young 
man  should  have  flung  it  at  him  had 
been  as  natural  imder  the  circumstances 
as  that  he  should  have  missed  him  with 
it  and  that  it  should  have  fallen  into  the 
water.  - 

He  kept  his  eyes  firmly  on  the  spot, 
and  wad^.  As  for  David  Shaw  Gould,  he 
could  go.  He  had  been  an  amazing  source 
of  trouble  one  way  and  another  ever  since  he 
had  been  employ^,  and  the  sooner  the  last 
was  seen  of  him  the  better. 

AT  THIS  moment  the  young  man  in 

aA  question  was  pulling  hiiraelf  over 
x  V.  the  stem  of  the  canoe  and  bringing 
a  good  deal  of  water  with  him.  But  the 
thing  was  done.  He  seized  a  paddle,  and 
with  the  girl’s  help  gojt  quickly  under  way. 
EDs  eyes  were  shining. 

It  was  then  that  he  glanced  bade  at  the 
financier  and  saw  him  step  into  a  hole  in  the 
river-bed.  It  suddenly  and  effectively  sub¬ 
merged  him.  The  water  rippled  and 
bubbled  and  was  broken  by  a  pair  of  podgy 
hands  which  beat  the  air  for  a  moment  and 
were  followed  by  a  square  head.  The  face 
'that  finally  emerged  was  very  red  and  de¬ 
spair  was  in  its  expression  for  the  canoe, 
and  the  river,  and  everything  else  were  now 
in  relatively  different  positions.  Mr.  Blenk- 
iron,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  had  taken 
his  eye  off  the  ball. 

He  began  to  struggle  out  of  the  hole, 
clamoring  the  while  for  assistance,  and  two 
Dutchmen  appeared  in  the  clearing  he  had 
left.  They  stared  at  him  in  perplexity  and, 
turning,  csiUed  back  to  their  comrade.  The 
fiict  that  their  chief  should  be  standing  up 
to  his  neck  in  the  middle  of  the  Thames  was 
odd,  for  the  fugitive  was  nowhere  in  sight — 
unless  he  was  on  board  the  canoe  which 
disappeared  round  the  bend  as  they  reached 
the  bank. 

They  stood  and  regarded  Mr.  Blenk¬ 
iron’s  head  with  stolid  but  inactive  in¬ 
terest.  His  fiice  was  a  red  blotch  in 
the  sheen  of  sunlit  river,  and  from  his 
mouth  there  issued  a  lurid  but  quite  in¬ 
comprehensible  bellowing. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

rlAT  night  Ann  and  David  jour¬ 
neyed  toward  London  in  a  third- 
cls^  compartment  of  a  Great  West¬ 
ern  Railway  train,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  compartment  was  otherwise 
empty,  they  sat  rather  close  together  in  one 
comer.  It  was  a  warm  summer’s  night  and 
through  the  open  window  came  a  refreshing 
movement  of  air. 

They  had  caught  the  train  at  Lechlade, 
some  deven  miles  below  the  place  where 
Mr.  Blenkiron  had  walked  into  the  river  in 
pursuit  of  his  fortune,  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  day  there  had  been  no  sign  that 
they  were  sought  by  the  financier  or  the 
police  acting  on  a  charge  laid  by  him. 
Lecblade  had  been  the  first  town  or  village 
after  Cricklade  which  boasted  a  railway 
station,  and  David  had  decided  that  a  rail- 
'  way  station  was  what  they  wanted. 

Tbe  fact  that  the  diamonds  were  in  their 
possession  had  entirely  altered  any  plans 
they  had  made  earlier,  shattering  their 
dr^un  of  a  leisurdy  down-river  trip,  and 
plunging  them  once  more  into  the  adventure 
of  which  they  had  assured  themsdves  they 
were  forever  free.  The  diamonds  were  the 
central  and  intend  climax  of  the  whole 
afiair  from  everybod/s  point  of  view,  save 
peiiiaps  their  own. 

Mr.  Blenkiron  and  Mr.  Zack  had  come  to 
grips  over  them;  at  various  times  Mr. 
Blenkiron  had  engaged  in  violent  and 
I^ysical  altercation  with  Professor  Massa- 
roon.  Van  Loon,  Ann  Brunton  and  David 
himself,  always  on  account  of  them;  he  had 
shot  Mr., Roberts  before  they  were  made, 
because  of  them;  and  local  life  in  Sommer- 
ford  Keys,  Askton  Keys,  and  Cricklade  had 
been  in  some  way  affected. 

A  motor-boat  had  been  sunk  and  a  lot  of 
ammunition  expended  with  the  diamonds 
as  a  casus  belli;  and  counting  the  game- 
keepers,  David  could  think  of  twenty-two 
people  who  had  been  engaged  in  plotting 
^  or  fighting  or  both  with  the  diamonds  as 
their  excuse  while  Heaven  alone  knew  how 
many  others  there  had  been  in  the  game 
either  in  London  at  different  times  under 
Mr.  Roberts  or  in  the  Mill  House  wood  on 
the  night  of  the  evacuation  under  Mr. 
Zack. 

And  now  the  only  two  of  that  number 
whose  interest  had  not  been  in  their  parts, 
and  whose  mutual  idea  from  the  beginning 


had  been  to  get  out  of  the  dangerous  busi¬ 
ness  as  soon  as  possible,  were  in  possession 
of  the  objects  on  account  of  which  all 
these  things  had  come  to  pass.  TTiey  were 
free,  also,  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased; 
nobody  Imew  they  had  the  stones;  nobody 
would  suspect  it  for  a  moment,  and  although 
Mr.  Blenkiron,  and  Van  Loon,  incidentally 
an  example  of  how  mutual  but  thwarted 
greed  can  bring  deadly  enemies  into  alliance, 
were  the  only  people  who  might  have 
thought  it,  the  financier  knew  quite  wdl, 
and  would  convince  the  Dutchman,  that 
the  life-preserver,  in  whose  top  the  diamonds 
were,  was  no  longer  among  the  young  man’s 
belongings  but  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Thames. 

It  might  take  that  precious  pair  a  week 
to  find  &e  weapon  and  thus  their  mistake, 
and  by  that  time  the  matter  would  have 
been  settled  as  far  as  Ann  and  David  were 
concerned,  for  they  were  deciding  upon  an 
inunediate,  definite  and  beneficial  course  of 
action,  and  one  which  David  now  urged, 
sitting  by  the  girl’s  side  with  her  arm  in  his. 

“T  ’M  counting  on  this  man  William  Fox 

I  seeing  the  thing  from  the  business 

JL  point  of  view,”  he  said.  “We  have 
saved  his  diamonds  for  him,  and  they  are 
his  if  they  are  anybody’s  because  he 
put  up  the  forty  thousand  to  have  ’em 
made,  and  he  ought  to  be  properly  grateful 
to  us.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  us — I  take 
credit  for  it  you’ll  notice — ^he  would  have 
had  about  as  much  chance  of  getting  his 
bands  on  a  single  blessed  stone  as  he  wovdd 
have  of  turning  Blenkiron  into  an  honest 
man.  To  be  such  a  fool  he  must  be  fairly 
honest.  He’ll  do  the  right  thing — he  can 
afford  to.” 

“Honest  men  don’t  hide  behind  curtains, 
do  they?”  asked  Aim. 

“Kings  of  finance  are  notoriously  eccen¬ 
tric,”  he  protested. 

“And  he  knows  about  Robert  Lipsheimer, 
somehow.” 

“I  riare  say,  but  I’m  not  going  to  plank 
down  the  diamonds  and  say  ‘here  you  are; 
I’ve  been  a  good  boy  and  won’t  you  recog¬ 
nize  it  in  a  fitting  manner  and  forget  that  I 
app>ear  to  have  slaughtered  a  well-known 
moneylender’.  I’m  going  to  tell  him  that 
I  have  the  stones  and  that  I  am  willing  to 
part  with  them  on  terms.” 

“But  that  would  be  blackmail!”  cried  the 
girl. 
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“Of  course  it  would.  And  why  not? 
Haven’t  they  been  blackmailing  us?  Get¬ 
ting  our  valuable  services  for  this  disrepu¬ 
table  adventure  by  holding  the  police  over 
our  heads.  Blackmail!  It’s  a  magnificent 
chancel  I’ve  never  blackmailed  anybody 
before  and  I’ve  always  wanted  to.” 

She  Laughed  and  squeezed  his  arm. 

“I’m  afraid  you’re  an  adventurer,  David. 
A  thorough,  unscrupulous  adventurer.  It 
comes  of  being  with  Mr.  Blenkiron  so 
much.” 

“Or  meeting  Mr.  Zack.  That’s  another 
point.  Mr.  Zack  would  never  forgive  me  if 
1  gave  back  the  diamonds  without  demand¬ 
ing  something  for  them.  As  it  is,  I’m 
afraid  he’ll  be  angry  with  me  for  not  ap¬ 
propriating  them  out  of  hand.  He’ll  prob¬ 
ably  prove  conclusively  to  me  that  I  had 
every  right  to,  anyway,  when  I  tell  him  all 
about  it.  Hie  trouble  is  that  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  good  and  evil  are  getting  mixed  up  in 
my  moral  constitution.  The  thought  of 
acqiuring  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
such  an  engagingly  simple  marmer  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  go  to  my  head.” 

She  looked  at  him  quickly,  earnestly,  and 
then  laughed  again. 

“You’re  jokir^  now.  You  know  I’m  never 
quite  sure — ” 

“Joking!  I  tell  you,  my  sense  of  right  and. 
wrong  is  wobbling.” 

“ll^n  I  must  stop  it  wobbling.” 

They  were  silent  for  a  while,  and  the 
train  sped  through  the  night  toward  the 
dty,  toward  the  millions  bustling  in  the  vor¬ 
tices  of  their  individual  destinies.  They 
were  to  join  that  throng  for  a  little,  wedg¬ 
ing  a  phase  of  their  Uves  into  the  pha- 
i  lanx  of  other  lives.  David  considered  the 
I  fact,  and  did  not  like  it.  London  was 
a  place  of  strange  mesnories,  now,  some 
cruel,  some  kind,  but  all  of  them  poignant 
m  their  effect  and  significatKe.  London,  or 
more  locally  the  Thames  in  London,  had 
given  him  Arm;  but  it  had  also  tried,  with 
various  efforts,  to  take  her  away  from  him. 
He  had  kept  her  so  far,  however,  but  now 
they  were  going  back  into  the  maelstrom 
and  there  was  still  danger.  A  knowledge  of 
London’s  capacity  for  dealing  out  the  un¬ 
expected  had  become  ingrain^  in  him. 

He  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that 
in  bearding  this  particular  fox  in  his  hole 
he  was  doing  a  risky  thing.  For  all  that  he 
had  spokenughtly  of  it  to  Arm,  he  felt  that 
the  unknown  element  in  it  was  not  one  to  be 


disr^rded.  He  hoped  that  William  Fox 
would  see  reason;  and  he  hoped  that  the  man 
would  be  properly  grateful  for  what  had 
been  done  for  hm.  But  that  he  might 
evince  neither  reason  nor  gratitude  but  an 
ordinary  human  greediness  was  quite  as 
likely.  Indeed,  it  was  more  probable,  and 
he  (fid  not  reli^  the  task  in  front  of  him. 
The  affair  would  lack  the  noisy  violence 
which  he  had  learned  to  expect  in  dealing 
with  Blenkiron.  Mr.  Fox’s  voice,  a  little 
high-pitched  and  monotonous  as  he  re¬ 
membered  it,  had  not  been  the  voice  of 
Blenkiron,  but  of  a  more  subtle  being.  The 
air  of  mystery,  which  surrounded  the  im- 
known  man,  so  emphasized  by  the  curtain, 
the  silence  of  heavy  carpets  and  the  exact 
taste  in  furnishing,  was  still  present  in 
David’s  mind,  and  ^though  at  the  time  h« 
met  them  first  his  desperate  condition  of 
body  and  mind  had  render^  him  im¬ 
mune  from  the  significance  of  these  things, 
his  recollection  of  them  now  brought  that 
significance  into  his  consideration  of  the 
project. 

David  smiled  a  little  to  himself  as  he 
passed  the  hall  porter  of  Graystone 
Chambers,  for  he  heard  the  mufSed 
midnight  song  of  Big  Ben.  He  had  little  to 
fear.  Ann  was  safe,  ten  minutes  away, 
waiting  for  him  in  a  little  hotel  at  the  comer 
of  Southampton  Street.  He  was  armed, 
the  diamond  were  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  his  plan  of  action  was  cut  and  dried  in 
his  mind.  He  knew  what  he  was  going  to 
say  and  how  he  was  going  to  say  it. 

The  stairs  which  wound  round  the  lift 
shaft  were  thickly  carpeted  and  he  went 
silently  up  them,  disdaining  the  lift.  He 
told  the  porter  he  would  not  bother  him, 
and  in  ^  slight  conversation  with  the 
man  neglected  to  mention  which  flat  he  was 
visiting. 

The  neat  brass  figures  of  No.  115  glim¬ 
mered  in  the  indirect  light  from  the  stairs. 
The  double  door  was  set  back  from  the 
landing  in  a  wide  alcove  with  palms  grow¬ 
ing  in  big  vases  on  either  side.  David 
studied  the  approach  and  wondered  why 
the  world  always  used  palms  to  convey 
wealth.  He  stood  and  meditated  for  a 
moment,  rehearsing  what  he  would  say  to 
the  butler.  He  had  decided  that  he  would 
gain  the  readiest  admittance  to  Mr.  Fox  by 
purporting  to  be  a  messenger  from  Mr. 
Blenkiron. 
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He  put  out  his  finger  to  press  the  bell  push 
and  hesitated  at  a  sound  which  reached  him 
~  from  the  stairs.  It  might  have  been  a  snort 
or  a  cough.  He  went  quickly  to  the  end  of 
the  alcove,  and  without  emerging  into  the 
revealing  light,  saw  an  astounding  sight. 

Mr.  Blenkiron’s  square  figure  was  turning 
the  comer  as  he  prepared  to  mount  the 
last  flight  of  stairs.  His  big  head  was  bent 
downward  and  he  did  not  see  the  startled 
face  of  his  late  employee.  David  did  not 
wait  to  think;  he  shot  back  into  the  alcove 
and  had  inserted  himself  between  a  screen 
of  palms  and  the  wall  by  the  time  the 
financi^  had  n^otiated  the  stairs  and  ap¬ 
peared,  a  massive  silhouette,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  alcove. 

David  held  his  breath,  recovering  from 
this  imexpected  development  and  rapidly 
rearranging  his  ideas  and  replanning  hu 
next  move.  Blenkiron  was  now  at  the  door, 
ringing  the  bell,^and  two  alternatives  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  the  yoimg  man. 
father  he  could  go  away  when  the  financier 
was  inside  and  return  later  to  put  forward 
his  proposition  to  Mr.  Fox,  or  follow  at 
Blei^on’s  heels  and  tell  Mr,  Fox  the  whole 
story  while  he  held  up  the  other  at  the  point 
of  a  pistol. 

The  butler  opened  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  double  door  and  the  financier  stepped 
inside,  saying  something  to  the  man  which 
was  inaudible  to  David.  The  door  half- 
closed,  hiding  the  two  men,  and  the  butler’s 
voice  came  dearly: 

“Yes  sir,  he’s  still  up.” 

David  realized  that  the  butler  had  not 
yet  completely  dosed  the  door,  leaped 
noiselessly  across  the  space  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  it  and  him,  flattened  himself 
against  the  wall  by  its  side,  and  proceeded 
to  execute  a  daring,  but  as  it  happ>ened, 
successful  maneuver.  He  stretched  out 
his  hand  holding  a  handkerchief  and  with 
his  forefinger  stuffed  a  comer  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  into  the  metal  lock-hole  completely 
filling  it.  The  moment  he  removed  his 
finger  and  held  the  rest  of  the  handkerchief 
back  lest  it  be  seen  from  within,  the  butler 
shut  the  door  firmly  and  did  not  notice  the 
absence  of  the  click  which  should  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  bolt,  actuated  by  the  spring, 
pressed  against  the  handkerchief,  and  did 
no  more  than  hold  the  door  in  its  closed 
position.  David’s  object  was  accomplished ; 
he  had  merely  to  pu^  it  to  gain  entrance 
when  the  moment  came. 


This  he  awaited  with  impatience,  giving 
the  butler  time  to  usher  in  Blenkiron  and 
return  to  whatever  lair  he  inhabited.  He 
put  his  ear  to  the  door,  but  could  hear 
nothing;  the  wood  of  the  panel  was  thick 
and  the  carpets  within  heavy.  The  light 
over  the  door  went  out,  and  plimged  the 
alcove  once  more  into  what  was  to  David 
comforting  shadow,  for  his  position  at  the 
door  would  have  b^n  more  than  suspicious 
to  anybody  passing  across  the  landing. 

He  gave  matters  a  minute  to  adjust 
themselves  in  the  flat  and  then 
pushed  the  door  open  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  silence.  He  removed  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  which  had  done  such  good  work, 
and  before  shutting  the  door,  twisted  the 
knob  of  the  lock  and  set  the  spring  retaining 
the  latch  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  he 
could  get  the  door  open  without  wasting 
what  might  be  life-saving  time.  One  never 
knew. 

The  hall  was  in  comparative  darkness  and 
he  stood  for  a  moment  endeavoring  to  recaU 
the  position  of  things  Lorn  memory  gained 
on  the  occasion  of  his  passing  through  it 
four  nights  back.  His  efforts  were  rendered 
easier  by  the  faint  light  which  came  from 
the  transom  of  a  door  somewhere  out  of 
sight  round  the  first  comer  on  the  left,  which 
he  judged  to  be  the  position  of  the  kitchen. 
It  was  the  room  of  the  curtain. 

He  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  knob  for  a 
moment,  and  deduced  one  satisfactory 
thing  from  the  fact  that  no  light  showed 
either  through  the  key-hole  or  under  the 
door.  The  partners  were  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room  with  the  curtain  drawn  between 
them  and  the  door,  and  only  at  their  end 
were  there  lights. 

He  had  but  to  open  the  door  without  be¬ 
ing  detected  by  the  two  men  to  hear  what 
they  were  saying  and  base  on  their  converse^ 
tion  his  conclusions  and  consequent  action. 

He  turned  the  knob,  and  pushing  the  door 
a  foot  ajar,  put  his  eye  round  it.  He 
sighed  with  mingled  relief  and  anticipation 
and  b^an  to  walk  quietly  into  the  room. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  stood  transfixed 
with  incredulous  amazement  while  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  pre-conceived  ideas  fell 
down  like  a  pack  of  cards  before  a  breeze. 

He  stared  at  what  he  saw,  his  lips  slightly 
apart,  his  hand  gripping  the  pistol  which  he 
had  t^en  from  his  hip-pocket  as  he  entered 
the  room. 
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Tlie  oirtain  was  transparent  so  long  as 
one  kx)ked  through  it  from  the  darkness 
into  light,  and  that  was  what  David  was 
doing.  Before,  when  he  had  been  engaged 
by  the  unknown  man,  the  other  side  of  the 
room  had  been  dark  and  this  side  lighted. 
Now  it  ■was  he  who  was  invisible,  subjecting 
Mr.  William  Fox  to  a  scrutiny  similar  to 
the  one  which  he  himself  had  undergone  four 
nights  ago. 

It  was  the  result  of  this  that  produced  the 
peculiar  expression  on  his  face  and  the  as¬ 
tonishing  chaos  in  his  mind. 

He  knew  the  man  who  sat  in  an  armchair 
(^posite  Mr.  Blenkiron  and  rubbed  plump 
fingers  together  while  his  partner  talked. 
He  knew  every  line  of  his  face  as  well  as  he 
knew  the  lines  of  his  own.  A  small,  black, 
fortnight-old  beard  which  covered  the  man’s 
diin  ■was  no  disguise;  the  upper  part  of  his 
face,  the  eyebrows,  brow,  and  shiny  bald 
dome  of  a  head  were  unforgettable;  that 
squat  rotundity  of  the  figure,  o^verflowing 
the  ample  chair,  was  unmistaluble. 

Then,  ■wdien  the  man  spoke  a  few  words, 
aU  the  outward  tokens  of  personality  lost 
I  their  significance  by  comparison;  for  the 
voice  gave  Da^vid  greater  sense  of  certainty, 
in  spite  of  the  incredibility  of  the  whole 
thing,  than  so  far  had  anydiing  else. 

It  was  no  longer  the  high-pitched  monot¬ 
onous  voice  of  William  Fox,  so  different 
from  Blenkiron’s,  but  a  slow,  fat  voice,  a 
voice  which  David  had  never  dreamt  of 
hearing  again  as  long  as  he  lived — the  voice 
of  Mr.  Reuben  Lipsheimer,  moneylender. 

Reuben  Lipsheimerl  The  man  who  was 
dead;  the  man  who  had  been  indubitably 
shot;  whose  death  had  driven  Ann  to  at- 
tnnpted  suicide  and  he  himself  into  hunted 
des^kir;  the  man  who  alive  had  robbed  him 
d  his  money,  and  dead  of  his  sense  of  free¬ 
dom.  The  man  who — 

“God!”  said  David  beneath  his  breath. 

CHAPTER  Xn 

RUSH  of  new  thoughts  occupied  the 
blank  in  his  mind  wMch  this  astound¬ 
ing  discovery  had  temporarily  cre- 
tled.  For  a  brief  moment  he  entertained  a 
uspicion  that  it  was  Lipsheimer’s  twin  he 
•IS  seeing  beyond  the  curtain,  but  it  went 
sven  as  it  came.  So  many  things  pointed 
b  the  fact  that  William  Fox  was  indeed 
Lipsheimer,  and  Lipsheimer  alive,  and 
if  them  all  the  most  striking  was  the 


e3q>lanation  it  offered  for  something  that 
ha!d  puzzled-  both  Aim  and  him^  at 
■various  times.  The  fact  that  Blenkiron 
had  possessed  so  complete  a  knowledge  of 
their  connection  with  the  crime — the  crime 
which  had  never  been  committed. 

He  remembered  the  girl’s  account  of 
Blenkiron’s  behavior  on  the  morning  of  the 
newspaper  story — ^he  had  been  angry,  very 
angry,  but  later  pleased  and  satisfied;  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  states  of  mind 
he  had  discovered  that  his  friend  ■was  still 
alive,  still  able  to  finance  the  diamond  ven¬ 
ture.  That  was  it.  The  diamond  venture. 
Lipsheimer  had  for  some  reason  faked  his 
own  murder  and  immediately  afterward  pmt 
up  the  money  necessary  to  the  professor’s 
experiment.  Forty  thousand  pounds,  for 
ra^um.  Forty  thousand  pounds — 

David’s  mind  stood  still  again  as  a  great 
light  of  comprehension  broke  upon  it. 

“The  p^rls!  My  pearls!”  ran  the 
thoughts  like  a  flash  of  fire.  “My  pearis 
paid  for  the  diamonds!” 

He  put  his  hand  to  the  bulge  in  his  waist¬ 
coat  pocket,  and,  as  he  felt  it  a  sudden  cool¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  body  swept  over  him  like  a 
refreshing  wind.  He  could  think,  and  his 
thoughts  moved  alcmg  a  smooth  track  un¬ 
broken  by  any  obstacle.  He  heard  what 
the  two  were  saying  for  the  first  time  since 
he  had  entered  the  room.  It  ■was  as  though 
he  was  a  diver  emerging  from  the  silent 
depths  of  a  po<fl  into  the  multitudinous 
soimds  of  the  air.  Blenkiron’s  voice  in  the 
middle  of  an  edifying  sentence  came  to  his 
ears. 

“ — so  there  you  have  it.  Your  precious 
young  man  with  the  acute  moral  sense  has 
lost  your  diamonds  for  you.” 

The  man  who  should  ha^ve  been  dead  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said : 

“And  you  say  Van  Loon  tried  to  get 
them?  I  can’t  understand  \diat  the  hell 
you  were  doing  all  the  time.”  His  tones 
were  harsh,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  child¬ 
ish  rage. 

The  financier  put  his  hands  on  his  knee, 
and  said  patiently: 

“I’ve  told  you  all  there  is  to  be  told.  The 
diamonds  were  made.  Van  Loon  pinched 
them.  I  shot  him  and  learned  that  he  had 
hidden  them  in  the  top  of  Gould’s  life- 
preserver.  In  the  meantime  Gould  had 
escaped,  taking  the  dam’  thing,  and  I 
cha^  him  with  a  lot  of  trouble  on  account 
of  2^ck,  who  chose  that  particular  moment 
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to  raid  the  Mill  House.  We  shook  him  off 
and  traced  the  two  young  devils — ” 

“Two—?” 

“Yes,  I  told  you.  He  took  the  girl.” 
thought  you  said  she  was  safe.” 

“She  was— but — ”  * 

“But  what?”  Reuben  Lipsheimer  was 
scowling  at  his  partner  because  there  were  so 
many  unsatisfactory  and  suspicious  aspects 
to  his  story. 

“Well,  ^e  got  independent,  and  I  put  her 
in  a  cellar,  ^uld  got  her  out.” . 

“How  do  you  mean  ‘independent?’  ” 

“You  ou^t  to  know,”  retorted  Mr. 
Blenkiron,  who  was  resenting  his  partner’s 
disbelief.  “You  tried  her  yourself — that 
night.”  His  voice  dropped  to  intentional 
emphasis  on  the  last  two  words. 

“Leave  that  night  alone,”  growled  the 
other,  “and  get  on  with  it.” 

“Qm’t  you  hear  what  I  say?  I  tell  you 
he  didn’t  ^ow  he  had  the  stones,  and  when 
we  caught  up  with  him  he  threw  the  life- 
preserver  at  me  when  I  had  him  cornered 
and  the  thing  dropped  in  the  river;  it  was 
pure  chance.  I  thi^  I  know  the  approxi¬ 
mate  spot — and  I’ve  marked  it.  We  may 
get  it  out.  That’s  all.  1  got  back  to  the  car, 
changed  my  clothes — had  waded  around — 
and  came  straight  on  to  town.  The  brute 
got  clear  away.” 

T[£R£  was  a  moment’s  silence  in 
which  the  moneylender  regarded  the 
financier  with  ill-concealed  fury. 
Suddenly  he  broke  out: 

“You  CTOok,  Blenkiron!  You’ve  got  the 
stones  yourself!  You  know  you  have!  Do 
you  expect  me  to  believe  that  stupid  yarn? 
And  as  to  Gould;  would  he  behave  like  that 
knowing  that  he  was  in  our  power  because 
he  was  concerned  in  my  murder?  You’re 
mad!  My  God!  I’ll  smash  you!”  He 
moved  in  his  chair,  and  the  financier  rose 
and  looked  down  at  him,  furiously  indig¬ 
nant. 

“If  I  had  the  diamonds  would  I  come 
here?  You  call  me  mad;  you’re  mad  your-, 
self!  Use  your  head.  Would  1  come  here? 
When  I  could  have  run  for  Brussels — ” 

He  stopped,  on  the  verge  of  a  slip.  The 
other  caught  him  up  quickly. 

“So  you  were  going  to  Brussels,  were  you? 
I  heard  Mabel  was  there.  I  see — at  least 
I  think  I  see.  You’d  got  it  planned. 
Where’s  Van  Loon?”  He  3iot  the  question 
like  a  bullet. 


“Cricklade.  I  hit  him  rather  badly  in 
the  arm.  He  wasn’t  fit  enough  to  come  on 
any  further  by  car.  It  jolted  him.” 

“I  want  to  talk  to  him.  Where’s  he 
staying?” 

“TAe  White  Hart,''  said  Mr.  Blenkiron, 
and  he  watched  the  other  reach  for  the 
telephone  on  the  table  at  his  side.  His  at¬ 
titude  was  a  little  alarmed.  David  under¬ 
stood  it.  The  Dutchman  might  not  tell 
quite  the  same  story.  Lipsheimer  went  on 
speaking  while  he  waited  for  the  exchange 
to  answer  his  call. 

“You  made  a  mistake,  Blenkiron,”  he 
said  thickly,  as  if  his  emotions  were  greater 
than  his  control.  “You  were  too  suspicious 
about  Van  Loon  in  that  letter  of  yours  I  got 
this  afternoon.  Too  dam’  suspicious.  You 
laid  it  on  too  thick  to  be  natural.  You  as 
good  as  told  me  that  the  diamonds  were 
goin’  to  be  stolen  and  that  Van  Loon  would 
do  the  stealin’ — that  you  refused  to  accept 
responsibility. 

“You  fool!  Don’t  you  see  that  if  a 
man  is  as  suspicious  as  all  that  in  a  job 
like  that  he  doesn’t  write  letters  about  it? 

He  actst  If  you’d  really  believed  what  you 
said  you’d  have  shot  Van  Loon  dead  and 
dropped  him  in  one  of  those  cellars  you’re 
so  proud  of —  Hullo!  Exchange?  Give  me 
Cricklade,  please.  Yes — ring  me  up—” 

He  hung  up  the  receiver  and  added:  “As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  know  Van  Loon  was  going 
to  steal  them.” 

“What!”  ' 

“Yes.  D’you  think  I  trusted  you?  He 
was  instructed  to  look  after  them  if  you 
showed  any  signs  of  double-crossing  me. 

You  did.  I’ll  bet  you  did,  and  he  moved 
accordin’  to  orders.” 

The  financier  did  not  answer.  His  eyes 
were  open  and  he  glanced  at  the  tele¬ 
phone  nervously.  His  hand;,  moved  fur¬ 
tively  down  his  side. 

“Drop  it!”  snapped  the  moneylender. 
“You’re  covered  from  this  pocket!  I  shot  , 
James  this  way,  and  I’d  as  easy  shoot  you.” 

David  started.  James?  \^ere  did  the  J 

coimection  occur?  He  remembered  the  » 

name  somewhere,  but  where?  He  racked  * 
his  brains,  and  continued  to  watch  the  two  ^ 
beyond  the  curtain  with  a  concentrated  ea-  J 
gemess  such  as  he  had  never  known.  The  * 
world  was  rebuilding  itself  for  Ann  and  ^ 

himself  in  a  conversation.  He  had  the  f 

moral  issue  clear  in  his  mind.  “ 

A  silence  fell  while  the  partners  waited 
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for  the  telephone  to  ring.  David  searched 
his  memory  for  the  name  of  James.  He 
tried  to  visualize  it  written  or  printed,  and 
failed.  Then,  suddenly,  it  came  to  him. 
James  was  the  name  by  which  the  valet- 
butler  at  Lipsheimer’s  Half  Moon  Street 
establishment  had  been  known.  It  was  this 
man’s  evidence  he  had  suspected  of  being 
all-important  from  the  police  point  of  view 
since  the  papers  had  n^e  no  mention  of 
him.  Both  Ann  and  himself  had  been  seen 
by  him  in  Reuben  Lipsheimer’s  room  that 
I  night,  but  he  had  seen  neither  of  them  de¬ 
part.  Ann  had  run  out  of  the  flat  at  mid¬ 
night  and  he  himself  had  left  it  at  two  in  the 
morning;  times  when  the  man  would  be  in 
,  bed. 

As  David  reached  this  point  in  his  mental 
discussion  the  moneylender  took  the  pistol 
out  of  his  pocket  in  response  to  a  suspicious 
movement  from  Ble^ron,  and  David, 
noticing  the  weapon  with  interest,  received 
the  last  connecting  link  in  the  rhain  of  new 
facts  he  had  learnt.  The  pistol  was  a  .25 
automatic,  and  it  was  a  .25  caliber  bullet 
which  had  been  found  in  the  brain  of  the 
dead  man.  Lipsheimer  had  shot  his  valet 
from  the  pocket  with  that  weapon,  dressed 
him  in  his  clothes — the  man  was  not  unlike 
his  master,  loaded  him  with  his  own  iden¬ 
tity,  cleared  the  safe  which  included  the 
pearls,  of  its  contents,  and  leaving  the  rest 
to  the  police  had  come  to  live  bdiind  the 
curtain  in  Graystone  Chambers  until  the 
forty  thousand  he  had  got  for  the  pearls 
paid  its  dividend  in  diamonds. 

The  plot  was  no  longer  mysterious,  al¬ 
though  David  had  still  to  learn  Lipsheim¬ 
er’s  motive  for  killing  the  man  James  and 
whether  the  police  had  discovered  the  error 
of  their  first  announcement.  It  seemed  not 
unlikely,  in  which  case  the  moneylender 
would  be  a  hunted  man. 

SUDDENLY  the  telephone  bell  rang, 
and  Lipheimer  removed  the  receiver 
with  his  left  hand  without  taking  the 
instrument  from  the  table.  His  right  hand 
held  the  pistol.  Mr.  Blenkiron  h^  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  momentary  alarm  and  was 
DOW  sitting  back  comfortably.  He  was  in 
the  right;  the  story  he  had  told  was  in  ef¬ 
fect  true  even  if  it  lacked  fulness  of  detail, 
and  the  Dutchman  would  verify  the  loss  of 
the  diamonds,  which  was  the  cUef  point  as 
far  as  practical  politics  were  concerned. 

The  people  at  TAg  While  Hart  had  to 


fetch  Van  Loon  from  his  bed,  and  during  the 
period  of  waiting  silence  claimed  the  two 
men.  At  last  lapsheimer  spoke  into  the 
mouthpiece  without  taking  his  eyes  from 
Mr.  Blenkiron  or  shifting  the  hand  in  which 
he  held  the  pistol. 

“Hullo?  Fox  speaking.  Blenkiron  is 
here — ”  He  broke  off  and  listened  to  an 
explosive  speech  at  the  other  end.  Then 
he  went  on: 

“Yes.  He  came  straight  tq).  TJst#n.  What 
happened  to  the  stones?” 

Tbe  Dutchman  apparently  told  the  st(»y 
from  his  point  of  view,  and  the  money¬ 
lender  listened,  nodding  his  head  at  inter¬ 
vals.  At  the  end  of  it  he  said: 

“You’re  certain  of  your  men’s  corrobora¬ 
tion?  They  saw  it  happen?  They  did 
not?  Oh!  He  was  in  tlje  river — it 
sounds  convincing,  I  suppose.  When  can 
you  come  up?  What?  But  isn’t  that 
.rather  a  high  horse  to  ride?  All  right. 
Have  it  your  own  way.  Good-by.” 

He  replaced  the  receiver. 

“Benefit  of  the  doubt  for  you,  my  friend. 
That’s  aU.  But  it  seems  t^t  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Gould  you’d  have  got  away  with 
the  stones.  Van  Loon  says  he’s  never 
coming  near  us  again.  He’s  small  loss. 
Now  let  us  consider.  Massaroon’s  still  at 
the  Mill  House?” 

“No.  I  don’t  know  where  he  is.  He’d 
dis^peared  by  the  time  I  had  eluded 
Zack.” 

“Disappeared?  The  hell  he  had.  And 
how  did  you  elude  Zack?” 

“By  my  superior  knowledge  of  local 
t(^)ography.  He  tried  to  come  into  the 
house  by  the  passage  just  after  I  had  got  out 
of  the  ropes  that  cub  Gould  put  me  in.  I 
heard  him  coming  and  locked  the  bookcase 
door.  Massaroon  was  helping  Van  Loon 
to  get  up) — ^he  was  retiuning  to  conscious¬ 
ness  and  babbling  about  his  life-preserver, 
which  I  knew  Gould  had  got.  He  had  hit 
me  over  the  head  with  it.  Van  Loon  and  I 
got  into  a  secret  cupboard  in  the  study — 
we  were  neither  of  us  in  a  condition  to  put 
up  a  fight,  groggy  and  unarmed,  for  Gould 
h^  decamp)^  with  all  the  firearms — ” 

“That  yoimg  devil  seems  to  have  had  it 
all  his  own  way!”  growled  the  moneylender. 
“I’U  get  him!” 

“Well,  while  Zack  burst  tl^ough  the 
bookshelf,  we  sat  in  a  cupboard.  There 
hadn’t  been  room  for  three  of  us  in  it,  and 
Massaroon  had  left  the  room  for  some 
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destination  unknown.  We  gave  things  an 
hour  to  settle  themselves  and  when  we  came 
out  Zack  had  gone  and  so  had  the  professor, 
perhaps  together.” 

“With  my  forty  thousand  pounds’  worth 
of  radium!” 

Blenkiron  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“Well.  There’s  one  more  thing  befOTe 
we  dedde  what  we’re  to  do  next.  Could 
Massaroon  repeat  the  process?” 

The  other  thought  for  a  while  brfore  an¬ 
swering.  Then  he  said: 

‘T  told  you  how  the  affair  went.  It  was 
sheer  ludr  he  didn’t  bum  the  place  up  and 
us  with  it.  I  doubt  if  he  could,  or  would, 
do  it  again.  He  doesn’t  give  a  damn  for 
money,  that’s  the  difficult  part  of  it.  All  he 
thinks  about  is  his  rays  and  the  benefit  he’s 
going  to  confer  on  humamty  with  them. 
No;  I  think  we’d  better  concentrate  on 
getting  that  weapon  out  of  the  river.” 

“We?  You  forget  the  imfortunate  death 
of  James.  I  can’t  dash  about  the  coun¬ 
try,”  remarked  the  moneylender.  “Ohl 
You  very  dam’  fool!  You’ve  messed  this 
game  up  like  a  child  of  three!  1  could  shoot 
you  where  you  sit!” 

Blenkiron  spread  his  fat  hands. 

“And  then  you’d  destroy  every  chance  of 
recovering  your  diamonds.  I  know  •where 
they  are — ^you  forget  that.” 

The  moneylender  sneered. 

“How  do  you  know  they’re  still  in  that 
club?  Gould  had  it  for  eighteen  hours  or 
more.  Suppose  he  took  the  head  off  for 
some  reason?” 

“Why  should  he?” 

“Why  shouldn’t  he?  But  what  is  much 
more  to  the  point — ^why  did  he  throw  the 
thing  at  you?  Why  did  he  land  at  all  after 
sinkmg  your  boat?  He  could  have  got 
straight  away  by  the  canoe  without  that  elab¬ 
orate  maneuver  on  the  bank.  Tell  me!  Why 
cfid  he  do  that?  Use  your  imagination!” 

The  white  eyes  opened. 

“You  mean — ” 

“I  mean  I  know  Gould.  I  spent  several 
weeks  dealing  with  a  very  determined  young 
man  who  had  the  exaggerated  notion  that  I 
ought  to  hand  him  over  a  pearl  necklace 
worth  a  cool  forty  thousand  just  because  it 
lu^poied  to  be  his.  And  when  he  realized 
that  I  wasn’t  such  a  fool  he  decided  to  kill 
me,  and  he  would  have  done  it,  too,  if  I 
hadn’t  drawn  a  gim  on  him  first  and  ordered 
him  out  of  the  place.” 


“Oh!  So  that  was  it.  I  wondered  what 
he  was  after  you  for.” 

“Yes.  And  as  a  result  I  know  him.  He’s 
honest,  and  all  that,  but  he’s  alive  in  the 
head,  all  right.  In  fact  when  you  brought 
him  in  that  night  I  had  half  a  mind  to  have 
you' put  him  back  on  his  bench.  It  was 
(mly  the  fact  that  I  had  the  drop  on  him 
berause  of  the  murder  and  that  he  didn't 
know  who  I  was  that  overruled  my  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  employin’  him.  It 
made  him  safe,  you  see,  like  the  girL  But 
he’s  clever.” 

“But  I  can’t  believe  he  fooled  me  like 
that,”  objected  Blenkiron. 

“You’re  like  anybody  else,”  said  Lips- 
hdmer  bitterly.  “You  believe  what  you 
want  to  believe.  For  God’s  sake  shut  your 
eyes.  They’re  dam’  unpleasant.” 

IT  WAS  here  that  Da'vid  realized  that 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  learned 
from  a  futile  argument  which  would 
continue  indefinitely  with  merely  increasing 
abuse  to  enliven  its  trend.  He  wanted  to 
get  back  to  the  hotel  on  the  comer  of  South¬ 
ampton  Street  and  tell  Aim  a  great  many 
things  of  •vast  importance. 

He  watched  the  two  men  beyond  the  cur¬ 
tain  for  a  moment  longer  and  then  resisting 
the  desire  to  bid  them  good  night,  tiptoed  to 
the  door  and  out  into  the  corridor.  He  closed 
the  door  softly  and  went  quietly  into  the  sit¬ 
ting-room  opposite;  the  room  into  whidi  he 
had  been  taken  with  Blenkiron  the  first  night 
while  they  waited  for  an  interview.  He  shut 
the  door,  switched  on  the  light,  and  seating 
himself  at  a  smaU  writing  table,  took  from 
the  rack  a  sheet  of  notepaper  stamped  with 
the  address  and  wrote  s'wiftly: 

Dear  Mr.  Lipsheimer: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thankin;; 
you  for  the  kindness  and  sagacity  you  have  dis¬ 
played  in  the  matter  of  investing  my  capital.  The 
return  on  the  sum  of  £40,000  has  so  far  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  expectations  that  I  regret  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  render  a  personal  expression  of 
my  gratitude  inadvisable.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  compliment  you  on  your  choice  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  partner  and  suggest  that  you  place  in  his  hands 
the  details  of  the  journey  I  am  sure  }mu  will  see  the 
necessity  of  making.  He  would  escort  you  to 
Brussels,  perhaps,  or  some  dty  equally  salubrious, 
for  of  late  I  must  admit  that  I  have  feared  for  your 
health;  knowing  that  the  death  of  the  man  James, 
which  at  the  moment  is  of  such  concern  to  the 
authorities,  may  result  in  more  unfortunate  things 
than  the  mere  growing  of  a  beard  and  the  ettseden  of 
an  ingenious  curtain. 

Thanking  you  a^un,  I  would  remain, 

Yours  sincerely,  David  Shaw  Gould. 
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He  folded  this  epistle  neatly,  and  sealing 
it  in  an  envelope  which  he  addressed  to 
“William  Fox,  F^sqre.”,  he  switched  off  the 
li^t  and  made  his  way  to  the  front  door, 
l^e  murmur  of  argument  still  proceeded 
from  the  room  where  the  partners  were  in 
committee  and  the  lig^t  over  the  kitchen 
door  still  showed  when  a  moment  later  he 
let  himself  out  of  the  flat  and  closing  the 
door,  flicked  the  letter  into  the  box.  He 
rang  the  bell  at  the  side,  and  then,  without 
waiting,  ran  lightly  down  the  stairs,  smiling 
happily  as  he  went. 

He  had  but  to  lift  his  hand  to  feel  the 
bulge  made  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  by  the 
diamonds.  They  were  his  diamonds  by 
every  moral  right  in  the  world. 

r[EY  sat,  a  party  of  four,  at  Ketner’s 
and  the  small  bronzed  man  with  the 
bright  eyes  was  the  host.  Mr.  Zack 
was  enjoying  hnnself.  Ann  was  on  his  right, 
David  on  his  left,  and  Professor  Massaroon 
opposite,  smoking  a  cigaret  in  the  interval 
between  soup  and  entrde.  He  boasted  a 
new  velvet  dmner-jacket,  on  which  however, 
there  were  already  signs  of  cigaret  ash. 

The  girl  wore  a  frock  of  liberty  gold 
which  set  off  the  red  lights  in  her  brown  hair 
to  perfection.  The  soft,  luminous  skin  of 
her  face  was  a  little  flush^,  for  she,  too,  was 
enjoying  herself.  It  had  been  a  day  of  days, 
be^ning  early  in  the  morning  with  a 
shopping  expedition  such  as  came  to  one 
only  in  dreams  and  ending  with  this  dinner 
with  Mr.  Zack.  Ketner’s  had  given  up  its 
best  under  his  quietly  insistent  demands 
for  it. 

David  was  sitting  with  his  clasped  hands 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  listenings 
to  the  Rhodesian.  Mr.  Zack  had  bought 
the  diamonds  from  him  for  ninety-eight 
thousand  pounds — an  expert’s  valuation — 
and  that  money,  minus  a  comparatively 
microscopic  sum  which  had  gone  to  re¬ 
stock  Ann’s  wardrobe,  lay  in  the  bank  in  his 
name.  He  was  now  as  rich  as  Croesus,  or  as 
nearly  as  rich  as  that  kii^  as  his  smaller 
needs  required.  He  had  talked  invest¬ 
ments  with  Mr.  Zack’s  stock-brokers  most 
of  the  morning,  and  they  had  assured  him  of 
an  income  of  at  least  eight  thousand  a  year. 
He  was  already  acquiring  the  poise  of  a  man 
of  wealth. 

Mr.  2^ack  was  talking  about  an  ex¬ 
perimental  laboratory,  and  the  professor 
watched  him  like  a  fascinated  bird. 


“I  suggest  that  we  build  it  from  the 
foundations  up  with  our  object  in  view  all 
the  time.  Most  of  your  work.  Professor, 
will  be  the  extension  and  application  of  the 
heat  rays  and  from  what  I  saw  when  I  was 
in  the  Mill  House  and  what  you  told  me,  I 
gather  that  they  have  peculiar  habits.” 

“But  think  of  the  cost,”  said  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  “I  mean  that  the  money  could  be 
spent  better  in  the  work.  What  do  I  want 
with  a  building?” 

Mr.  Zack  sighed. 

“You’re  an  impractical  fellow,  Massa¬ 
roon.  I’ve  told  you  that  there  is  half  a 
million  for  the  institute — as  a  beginning. 
And  I  know  eighty-three  millionaires  who 
are  going  to  follow  my  lead  because  I  say  so. 
You’ve  got  all  the  money  in  the  world.” 

“I  can’t  believe  it,”  said  the  professor 
unhappily. 

“You  will  in  time.  There  are  four  archi¬ 
tects  having  lunch  -with  us  tomorrow. 
Roberts  b  very  sick  because  you  turned 
him  down  again,  by  the  way.  His  knee  is  a 
little  better,  and  ^  mind  is  as  active  and 
speculative  as  ever.” 

“I  make  no  more  diamonds!”  snapped  the 
professor  with  a  loudness  which  startled 
the  room. 

“I  know,  I  know!”  the  little  man  soothed 
him.  “I  can  understand  your  feelings.” 

“Huh,”  muttered  the  professor,  and,  with 
a  suddenly  preoccupied  air  took  a  stub  of 
pencil  from  his  pocket  and  started  to  write 
complicated  formulae  on  the  tablecloth. 

The  others  turned  to  other  affairs; 
David’s  proposed  purchase  of  his  old  home 
at  Maidenhead,  and  the  flight  of  Reuben 
Lipsheimer  and  Blenkiron.  Discreet  en¬ 
quiries  at  Greystone  Chambers  had  satisfied 
Mr.  Zack  that  those  two  gentlemen  had  in¬ 
deed  taken  the  only  possible  course  left  open 
to  them.  Sudden  business  had  called  them 
abroad. 

•  “Poor  Percy,”  observed  Mr.  Zack.  “He’s 
about  the  unluckiest  bandit  in  the  world. 
I  shall  meet  him  again,  I  expect,  sometime 
or  other.  I  look  forward  to  it,  for  now  we 
have  an  even  greater  store  of  mutual 
memories  to  provide  us  with  repartee.” 

“The  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  why 
Lipsheimer  killed  James,”  said  David.  “I 
wonder  if  the  police  know.” 

“You  can  always  ask  them,  but  I  don’t 
suppose  they  do.  Your  money-lending 
friend  may  have  had  some  hold  over  the 
chap,  and  he  kicked,  same  as  you  did,  and 
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St  into  trouble,  or,  of  course,  it  may 
ve  been  a  delibaTite  act  of  Lipsheim- 
er’s — maybe  you  bigfatened  him,  and  he, 
needing  3Pour  pearb  and  to  be  left  in  peace, 
Mied  the  wh(^e  thing  so  as  to  disappear  as 
comi^etdy  as  a  man  can,  adiich  b  by  being 
dead,  putdkly  dead  that  b.  It’s  been  done 
before.” 

“Perhaps  I'll  find  out,  one  day.” 

“Or  perhaps  you  won’t.  There  are  more 
unsolv^  murder  mysteries  in  the  year  than 
most  people  realize.  I  think  we’d  better 
have  Mum,  cordon  rouge,  nineteen'  eleven.” 
Mr.  Zack  studied  the  champagne /Ibt.  “I 
fed  I  must  celebrate  my  accjubition  of  the 
Massaroon  diamond  collection.  That  re¬ 
minds  me.  I  had  an  odd  notion  thb  morn¬ 
ing;  I’m  having  a  set  of  trouser  buttons 
nm^  of  those  stones.” 

“Trouser  buttons!”  excbimed  Ann. 

“M’ra  yes.  The  conventional  design  of 
'course,  but  they  are  to  be  detachable  so 
that  I  can  wear  ’em  whenever  I  feel  like  it. 
Platinum  settings.  Very  handsome.” 

The  girl  lauded  softly,  and  Mr.  Zack 
looked  a  little  aggrieved. 

“Nobody  could  accuse  me  of  being  osten- 
tatk>«B,”  1^  said. 

Ann  reassured  him. 


“It  isn’t  that.  I  was  thinking  of  Mr. 
Blcnkiron’s  face  when  he  hesirs  about 
them.” 

.  The  Kttle  man  br^tened  swiftly,  and 
patted  her  hand. 

“You’re  diarp,  my  dear,”  he  said.  “As  a 
matter  of  fact  that  b  exactly  yrkat  put  the 
idea  into  my  head.”  ' 

Then  the  champagne  arrived. 

It  was  perhaps  two  hours  later  that  a 
man  and  a  girl  got  out  cA  a  taxi  by  Waterloo 
Bridge  and  wi^ed  slowly  arm  in  arm  to 
the  l^nch  which  they  both  knew.  They  sat 
down  on  it,  and  the  girl  (^ned  her  white 
(^ra  cloak  so  that  she  might  be  free  of  its 
cc^r  in  order  to  rest  her  head  more  com¬ 
fortably  on  the  young  man’s  Moulder. 

Across  the  pavement  and  below  the  para¬ 
pet  the  water  flowed  slowly,  the  still  %hts 
of  the  opposite  bank  and  the  bridges, 
trembling  in  their  reflecticms  on  its  smooth 
black  surface.  The  moon  hung  low  in  the 
Southern  sky,  and  the  warehouses  on  South¬ 
wark  side  were  silhouetted  in  darir  masses 
against  the  |>ale  indigo  of  the  night  sky. 

The  river  sucked  and  gurgled  at  the  stone 
buttresses,  and  pursued  its  quiet  course,  as 
uneventful  a  stream  as  ever  made  its  way  to 
the  sea. 


THE  END 


ARED  WHITE  describes 
Sergeant  Brunner’s  Second  Adventure 


SINCE  the  61ite  of  Euzivan’s  gallant  no  commotion  among  the  olive-drabbed 
sons  of  Sam  Browne  held  themselves  gallants  from  across  the  seas  whose  tender 
in  an  attitude  of  readiness  to  cast  advances  far  behind  the  lines  were  as  irre- 
themselves  abjectly  at  mademoi-  sistible  as  their  more  savage  and  pur|x)seful 
selle’s  feet;  since  every  one  from  the  bald,  advances  up  where  the  powder  was  carried 
florid  and  thick-waist^  Signal  Corps  major  in  cartridge  shells  rather  than  tinseled  van- 
from  Toul  to  the  array  of  handsome,  dashing  ity  cases. 

flight  lieutenants  from  Colombes-les-Belles,  In  Paris,  notwithstanding  her  vivacious 
maneuvered  adroitly  and  openly  for  her  air,  her  piquant  face  with  its  large  expres- 
favor;  since  even  the  town  major  and  M,  P.  sive  bla^  eyes  and  the  delicately  turned, 
captain  looked  upon  her  with  tender  eyes,  full  red  mouth  set  in  a*delectablei»,oval  of 
it  seemed  an  ironical,  unfathomable  whim  olive  and  white,  must  have  met  the  compe- 
of  the  realm  feminine  that  Mile.  Belgique  tition  of  a  multitude  of  towering  beauties, 
should  reserve  her  attentions  and  affections  Beauties  that  troop>ed  in  companies,  regi- 
for  the  dull,  prosaic,  even  unappr^iative  ments,  brigades.  Who  saw  it  to  be  their 
non-combatant,  Sergeant  Brunner.  great  duty  to  bring  a  touch  of  coquettish 

Mile.  Belgique — the  name  they  gave  her  gaiety  into  the  sordid  lives  of  those  war- 
because  she  was  of  Belgian  antecedents —  wearied  lieutenants,  captains  and  colonels 
was  a  coveted  bit  of  sunshine  in  the  forsaken  of  the  boulevard  shock  troops  in  that  un¬ 
countrysides  of  the  advance  section  of  the  relenting  typewriter  barrage  with  which 
services  of  supply  in  that  area  north  of  Paris  fairly  rang  throughout  the  war. 
Neufehateau  where  the  SOS  dovetailed  But  here  in  Euzivan,  where  the  peasantry, 
into  the  First  Army  area  immediately  in  be  they  fair  or  plain,  worked  with  their 
rear  of  the  zone  of  conflict.  Mademoiselle  hands  in  the  fields;  wore  cambric  that 
was  perhaps  twenty,  which  was  on  the,  bor-  lacked  the  witchery  of  Parisian  needles; 
derland  of  the  pas^  as  such  matters  were  encased  their  feet  in  huge  wooden  shoes 
reckoned  in  la  belle  France.  In  one  of  the  that  reeked  of  the  soil — here  Mile.  Belgique 
larger  cities  she  must  have  caused  little  or  shone  resplendent  as  a  rose.  Small  wonder 
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the  susceptible  came  from  &tr  and  near 
within  the  area  to  feast  their  souls  and  pay 
her  homage. 


T[£  antique  major  frcxn  Toul,  pat¬ 
ently  depending  iqxm  the  magnet  of 
exalted  raidr  to  ^  in  his  hiatus  in 
hair  and  plethora  oi  waist,  threw  into  the 
contest  tins  of  priceless  American  diocolates 
from  the  commissary  when  he  saw  that  his 
golden  oak  leaves  had  huM  him. 

A  gay  flight  lieutenant  from  Colombes- 
les-Belles,  who  had  conadered  himself  ir¬ 
resistible,  added  the  reckless  lure  of  a  ride 
over  the  lines  in  his  plane. 

**Defendu!’*  smiled  Mile.  Belgique  with 
a  shrug  of  her  pretty  shoulders,  refusing  to 
be  party  to  su(±  a  riotous  breach  of  Army 
orders. 

Mademoiselle  would  sit  with  them  at  the 
stupid  little  Caf6  Cdte  d’Or  in  the  vil^e  of 
Euzivan,  sipping  vermuth  cassise  which  the 
florid  major  from  Toul  invariably  ordered, 
or  chaiiq)agne  of  select  vintage  which  was 
the  only  drink  that  suited  the  lieutenants 
from  Colombes-les-Belles.  She  would  talk 
of  herself,  of  them,  exchange  gay  badinage, 
boast  of  the  gallant  Americaines,  propose 
fervent  toasts  to  les  Allies — but  her  personal 
interest  was  fixed  with  unswerving  con¬ 
stancy  upon  the  ungainly  Sergeant  Brunner. 
And  that  favored  non-com.,  oddly  enough, 
seemed  to  show  as  little  interest  in  Made¬ 
moiselle  as  she,  in  turn,  bestowed  up>on  the 
bald-headed  Signal  Corp>s  major  from  Toul. 

Her  name  was  Yvonne — Yvonne  de 
Milont  Montrielle — and  she  gave  to  each  of 
them  her  card  and  a  course  of  instruction  in 
pronouncing  her  name.  But  the  name  was 
impossible  and  Mile.  Belgique  she  remained. 
Her  personal  story  was  full  of  pathos. 
Father,  brothers,  uncles — all  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  her  had  been  killed  by  the  boche 
peeg.  So  she  had  come  lately  to  Euzivan 
to  live  with  her  grandaunt,  a  gnarled  old 
croonie  who  waddled  about  in  heavy 
wooden  shoes  eking  out  a  bare  existence 
with  a  few  milrh  cows  and  a  drove  of  pigs 
that  shared  with  her  the  ramshackle  stone 
house  at  the  western  edge  of  Euzivan,  a 
kilometer  or  so  from  the  radio  intercept 
station  where  the  favored  Sergeant  Brunner 
was  %hting  the  war  with  wireless  waves. 
A  crud  environ  for  a  lady,  there  among  the 
cows  and  pigs,  and  yet  the  war  had  worked 
stranger  more  cruel  pranks  upon  gen¬ 
teel  folk. 


Bat,  except  for  the  silent  old  ^inster  of 
a  grandaunt,  mademoMdle  was  alone  in  the 
world  now,  she  wept,  thwnlrs  to  this  terrib- 
1-1-lle  guard  Oh,  h^  die  loathed  herself 
that  ue  were  not  a  man— a  strong  man 
who  could  take  a  gun  and  shoot,  shoot, 
dioot  those  terrib-l-l-Ue  boche  peeg.  But 
thanks  to  these  brave  Amariatines  the  war 
would  soon  end,  France  would  be  saved, 
and  life  would  be  gay  once  morel 


WfEN  some  one  in  the  widening 
circle  that  came  to  the  hitherto 
deserted  Caf€  Cdte  d’Or,  sought 
to  slip  an  arm  about  her  waist  or  advance 
his  suit  under  the  guise  of  playfulness,  she 
would  master  him  instantly  by  raising  a 
cautioning  hand. 

“But  you  Americaines  are  so  polite — such 
gentlemen — and  you — you  are  an  American 
gentleman!”  she  would  expound  in  her 
broken  English. 

The  defence  was  perfect. 

"But  we  are  amateurs,  mere  clumsy 
gawks  at  the  game  of  politeness,”  a  per¬ 
sistent  lieutenant  from  Columbes-les-Belles 
once  retorted. 

There  was  an  echoing  chorus  of  approval. 
Had  the  lieutenant  not  found  the  in 
her  defence.  Was  it  not  true  that  the 
French  are  the  consummate  masters  of  the 
art  of  politeness! 

"But  no,  you  do  yourself  great  injustice,” 
she  retorted.  “The  French  they  are  polite 
with  their  mouths — ^with  their  manners. 
The  American,  he  is  pwlite  with  his  heart 
He  is  big,  generous.  He  does  not  bow  to 
a  lady  very,  very  low  and  then  perhaps 
smite  her  in  the  face  with  his  hand  when  he 
is  angry  or  jealous.  Pcdheness  it  is  not 
mere  show'.  It  is  a  thing  of  the  heart.  It 
is  the  American  who  is  the  polite,  true  gen¬ 
tleman.  VoUdl" 

The  lieutenant  subsided.  "You  win, 
Frenchy,”  he  told  her  writh  resignation. 

It  was  not  the  less  mysdfydng  that  if 
she  kept  these  ardent  gallants  at  arm’s 
length  with  an  adroit  and  delightful  poise, 
she  abandoned  her  reserve  entirely  when 
it  came  to  Sergeant  Brunner.  There  were 
those  who  said  she  fairly^  threw  herself  at 
that  backward  gawk.  Brunner  never  \ts- 
ited  the  Caf6  C6te  d’Or,  but  mademoiselle 
had  a  habit  of  tripping  out  and  meeting 
him,  as  if  quite  casually  and  by  chance,  as 
he  was  on  Ms  way  to  and  from  his  mess  in 
the  village — the  only  place  he  was  knowm  to 
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go  except  in  his  motorcyle  sidecar  on  official 
business. 

“Can’t  see  what  she  sees  in  that  bird— 
unless  she  thinks  he’s  quite  harmless  amuse¬ 
ment,”  complained  a  ffight  lieutenant. 

“There’s  no  figuring  out  the  tastes  of 
wimmin,”  responded  the  major  from  Tours 
disnudly.  “Perhaps  if  he  showed  a  lively 
interest  in  her,  she’d  drop  him  cm  the  spot. 
They’re  an  arbitrary  batch  of  jades,  these 
French-Belgiques.  ’  ’ 

“In  one  breath  she  rages  because  she  ain’t 
a  man  so  she  can  shoot-^oot-shoot  ‘se  boche 
peeg'  and  the  next  minute  she  goes  gallivan¬ 
tin’  after  that  round  shouldered,  thin  chested 
non-combatant,”  muttered  an  observer  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

But  the  darts  of  envy  and  ridicule  did  not 
damage  Sergeant  Bnmner’s  cause  with 
Mile.  Belgique.  They  caricatured  him  and 
satirized  him,  even  mimicked  his  shambling 
gait  and  distracted,  impersonal  expression 
of  face.  Mademoiselle  merely  would  shrug 
her  shoulders  and  toss  her  he^  contemptu¬ 
ously. 

“1  have  heard  that  he  has  been  within  the 
enemy  lines  in  his  work  for  the  radio,”  she 
challenged  them  one  day. 

They  laughed  in  unison.  Private 
Smith  who  drove  the  sergeant  about 
in  a  sidecar  from  one  intercept  sta¬ 
tion  to  another  had  put  out  such  a  rumor  as 
that.  But  Brunner  himself  had  nailed  it. 
Something  strange  about  that,  too.  Brun¬ 
ner  was  the  most  docile  and  inoffensive  of 
little  non-combatants.  But  he  had  snapped 
into  a  rage  one  day  when  he  heard  Private 
Smith  telling  the  story  at  mess  and  had 
leaped  upon  the  private,  raining  a  succession 
of  blows  upon'his  face.  A  lamb  attacking 
a  bulldog  could  not  have  presented  a  more 
unexpected  scenp.  Private  Smith  had  taken 
the  sergeant  promptly  by  the  collar  and 
shaken  him,  but  Bruimer  raged  and  stormed 
until  he  was  almost  in  hysterics  and  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  every  maimer  of  calamity  if 
he  ever  repeated  the  story  again.  The  pri¬ 
vate  finally  retracted  his  story  and  the  two 
resumed  their  peaceful  relations  quite  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

“Queer  chap,”  Private  Smith  had  told  the 
mess.  “Can’t  figure  ’im  out  at  all.  I  was 
trym’  to  do  ’im  a  favor.  He  got  some  valu¬ 
able  dope  over  that  radio  from  the  Germans 
just  before  St.  Mihiel.  He’s  daffy  about  the 
radio.  That’s  all  he  eats  and  sleeps.  I  got 


it  straight  that  he  went  over  right  into  the 
German  lines  and  got  their  code  away  from 
a  squarehead  Heinie  operator.  They’d 
give  ’im  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  that — or 
maybe  the  Congressional  Medal.  But  no, 
he  insists  he  got  it  off  the  radio — seems  to 
think  that  radio  is  a  little  tin  god  and  ought 
to  have  all  the  glory — an’  he  got  one  of 
them  little  brass  Agricole  Medals,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  call  ’em,  for  peacetime  service  just 
because  some  SOS  lieutenant  colonel  who 
got  a  Croix  de  Guerre — maybe  by  trading 
a  package  of  cigarets  for  it — said  Bruimer 
wasn’t  a  fightin’  man  and  wasn’t  entitle  d  to 
it.  And  now  he  wants  to  conunit  murder 
every  time  I  bring  up  the  subject,  says  it 
might  hurt  the  radio  game.” 

The  stor>’  had  gotten  about  but  found 
small  credence.  It  wasn’t  human  to  decline 
such  honors.  The  exploit  of  going  into 
the  German  lines  was  simply  a  vacant 
rumor  in  a  land  of  vivid  rumors,  a  product 
of  Private  Smith’s  imagination,  or  of  the 
imagination  of  a  German  lieutenant  prisoner 
who  told  Smith  the  story.  Brunner  was 
simply  a  non-combatant — a  radio  fanatic 
who’d  probably  come  into  the  army  in  the 
first  place  without  any  thought  of  doing  a 
man’s  part.  He  was  small  enough,  runt 
enough,  to  be  in  the  infantry,  tote  a  gun  and 
ram  a  bayonet.  Most  of  those  behmd-the- 
front  malingerers  were  huge  fellows  with 
broad  shoulders  and  the  faces  of  Greek  gods.  ^ 
Locate  a  dovecote  or  a  pigeon  loft,  a  quar¬ 
termaster  warehouse  or  an  ordnance  repair 
shop  and  you’d  find  them  maimed  by  phys¬ 
ical  giants;  great  strapping  fellows  capable 
of  ramming  a  bayonet  k^e  through  two 
Germans  at  one  thrust  if  once  you  could  get 
a  bayonet  into  their  hands  at  the  front. 
The  flight  lieutenant  from  Colombes-les- 
Belles  offered  this  observation  at  the  Caf6 
Cdte  d’Or  as  an  indication  that  there  might 
be  some  truth  after  all  in  the  story  of  Brun¬ 
ner’s  mad  exploit.  It  fell  flat.  Brunner 
was  a  hopeless  non-combatant.  *The  ver¬ 
dict  was  sealed.  He  didn’t  even  have 
gumption  enough  to  show  a  proper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  attentions  of  Mile.  Bel^que, 
they  averred. 

But  mademoiselle  was  of  a  different 
mind.  Moreover  she  was  as  skilful 
in  the  offensive  as  in  defensive  strat- 
egy.  When  Sergeant  Brunner  gave  no 
evidence  of  succumbing  to  her  charms  of  his 
own  volition,  she  took  the  matter  into  her 
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own  hands.  She  talked  to  him  of  himself. 
No  result.  Personal  JBatteiy,  most  potent 
of  weapons,  failed.  She  spoke  of  his  work, 
his  radm.  He  dared  interest  at  once.  He 
expired  and  expounded  its  intricacies,  its 
possibilities.  He  spent  a  \diole  evening  un¬ 
folding  his  dream  of  the  future  of  the  elusive 
sound  waves.  It  was  an  expansive  dream  of 
days  to  come  when  men  would  talk  to  one 
another  across  the  seas;  when  a  ’celloist  or 
a  singer  would  waft  his  art  in  all  its  subtle 
tones  from  some  sending  tower  to  hundreds 
of  th>  usands  of  listeners  scattered  over  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles.  This  war  was  merely  a 
nursonaid  to  the  great  infant  radio.  It 
was  hdping  it  to  toddle.  Peace  would  bring 
to  the  radio  its  great  triumphs^  It  would 
become  one  of  the  great  industries. 

From  this  point  of  vantage,  this  commu¬ 
nity  of  interest,  mademoiselle  began  strug- 
g^i^  for  a  more  personal  hold. 

“You  will  have  a  part  in  that  great  work 
— in  America  apres  le  guerre?"  she  asked 
him  one  evening  as  she  1^  him  on  a  long  de¬ 
tour  of  several  kilometers  from  the  intercept 
station  to  his  billet. 

“I  intend  to  spend  my  whole  life  in  radio 
work,”  he  replied. 

“I  diould  like  to  help  you — ^in  America,” 
she  cooed  suggestively. 

There  was  no  reply. 

“Why  you  not  like  me?”  she  demanded 
phuntrvefy,  stopping  suddenly  close  before 


Sergeant  Brunner  squirmed  uneasily, 
turned  his  face  away  and  suppressed  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  turn  and  run.  Women  always  had 
been  an  enigma  to  him.  He' had  given  all 
his  interest  and  devotion  to  his  work,  living 
within  himself,  and  giving  little  if  any 
thought  to  girls.  They  had  puzzled  him  at 
school  and  seemed  to  avoid  him  afterward. 
He  faced  a  situation  now  with  which  he 
was  unable  to  cope. 

*T — I — ^like  you  well  enough,  I  guess,”  he 
Uustered  awkwardly. 

She  slipped  her  arms  about  his  neck  with 
a  sudden  movement  and  kissed  him. 

“/e  vous  aitne — I  love  you — I  shall  leave 
you  never,”  she  whispered. 

Brunner’s  brain  reeled.  A  sudden,  unex¬ 
pected,  unwonted  impulse  moved  him  as  it 
did  that  day  he  assaulted  Private  Smith. 
He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  returned  her 
knses  fervently. 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  ever  leave  me,”  he 
said  thickly. 


TIEREAFTER  the  intmxpt  station 
at  Euzivan  did  not  resound  to  the 
edio  of  his  footsteps  at  any  and  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  nig^t.  Mile.  Bel¬ 
gique — ^Yvonne  he  called  her — began  to 
claim  some  of  his  attention.  .It  was  no 
longer  a  purdy  one-sided  afiiair  d  the  heart. 
Wth  the  wil«  of  coquetry  known  only  to 
French  mastery  in  such  affaires,  Yvonne 
intrenched  herself  deejdy  in  Sergeant  Brun¬ 
ner’s  affections.  To  him  die  b^me  a  real 
passion.  It  was  no  idle  affair  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  To  him  this  was  no  transient  over 
seas  flirtation  of  the  kind  that  raged  in  rear 
of  the  lines  wherever  there  were  soldiers  and 
mademoiselles  throu^iout  Ihe  reaches  of 
France  and  Belgium — and  later  the  Rhine- 
lands.  He  soon  found  himself  dreaming  of 
the  day  vdien  she  could  return  to  America 
with  him  and  he  found  himself  unhappy  on 
those  days  wh«i  he  did  not  catch  a  gl^pse 
of  her. 

And  while  she  sat  through  the  afternoon 
with  the  group  of  ofiEicers  that  now  made  a 
practice  of  drifting  in  and  out  of  the  Caf6 
C6te  d’Or  and  sip^ied  champagne  and  ver¬ 
muth  cassisse  with  them,  even  an  occadonal 
glass  of  cognac  or  eau  de  vie,  she  continued 
to  hold  them  at  arm’s  length,  remaining  at 
the  caf6  only  when  she  found  the  security 
of  numbers.  H«r  evenings  were  reserved 
for  Sergeant  Brunner  whenever  he  did  not 
have  to  do  night  'vigil  at  the  intercept  sta¬ 
tion. 

“Come  on,  tell  us — when  are  you  going  to 
get  tired  of  that  gawk  sergeant  and  enjoy 
a  little  real  life  with  us,”  the  persistent 
flight-lieutenant  bantered  her  one  afternoon. 

“I  cannot  love  many  of  you — he  is  but 
one,”  she  laughed. 

“Well,  I  re^on  you  can  have  your  pick  (rf 
us — ^just  point  out  the  one  you  want  and  the 
rest  of  us  are  gentlemen  enough  to  disap¬ 
pear.  You  yourself  boast  •what  fine  gentle¬ 
men  le&  Americaines  all  are.” 

“It  would  be  impossible  to  select  from  so 
many  handsome  Americaines"  she  parried 
gaily. 

“Put  yourself  up  for  raf9e  and  go  to  the 
highest  bidder,  then — I’ll  start  it  off  at  a 
thousand  francs.  You  couldn’t  lose  since 
you  say  we’re  all  so  desirable.” 

“But  my  heart  is  gone— you  would  be 
cheated  even  fm  one  franc,”  she  replied 
more  seriously. 

“That  gawk  sergeant  hasn’t  brains 
enough  to  fall  for  you — his  kind  is  one  of 
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the  mademoiselles  diat  ivears  wooden 
shoes,”  put  in  the  bald-headed  major. 

*^Ah,  mai  moni  He  has  ^diat  you  call 
fallen.  He  is  seriorB — not  a  flirt-^e  will 
take  me  to  America  with  him.” 

The  half-dozen  olQ&cers  exchanged  glances 
of  mutual  understanding  at  this  bit  of  in¬ 
formation. 

“So  that's  the  big  idea,”  exclaimed  the 
major.  “He’s  playing  the  serious  game  is 
be?  Say  there  aren’t  enough  ships  ^oat  to 
carry  all  the  French  girls  home  that  fall  for 
that  line  of  bunk,  and  there  ain’t  army 
enough  in  Frimce  to  protect  ’em  from  the 
American  udves  if  they  all  did  get  to  the 
United  States.” 

“But  there  is  no  Madam  Brunner — and 
there  will  not  be  until  I  take  that  name, 
num  ami,”  she  said  with  assurance. 

“Nice  long  time  to  wait,  I’ll  say,”  averred 
the  lieutenant.  “And  say,  a  nice  live  time 
you’d  have  in  America  as  Mrs.  Bruimer. 
I  don’t  know  where  you  were  brought  up,  or 
how,  but  you  do  seem  to  crave  your  duire  of 
company  and  attention  and  ll^er  or  you 
wouldn’t  be  down  here  at  this  caf4  every 
afternoon.  Did  you  know  America  was 
dry?” 

MUe.  Bdgique  merdy  shrugged  her  shoul¬ 
ders  disdainfully  as  an  indication  that  she 
was  proof  against  the  darts  that  were  hidden 
in  their  badinage. 

“I  know  now  why  she  prefers  that  non- 
combatant,”  assert^  the  aviatm*,  a  tinge 
of  light  sarcasm  in  his  voice.  “She  figures 
that  hell  be  sure  to  survive  the  war  with 
two  good  legs  and  arms.” 

“I  do  not  see  you  engaging  in  daily  fight 
with  the  boche  peeg,”  MUe.  Belgique  shot 
back  with  a  taunting  accent. 

“WeU  if  you’re  around  tomorrow  night  at 
Colombes4e8-BeUes  when  our  squa^ns 
take  off  for — ” 

“Shut  upl”  broke  in  the  florid  major 
savagely. 

The  Ueutoiant  looked  at  him  sharply,  his 
indignation  mounting  rapidly  at  this  gratu¬ 
itous  affront  in  the  course  of  an  off-duty 
social  interchange.  The  major’s  eyes  met 
bis  cooUy  and  with  no  hint  of  apology.  The 
lieutenant  boiled  inwardly,  holding  himself 
m  his  seat  by  an  effort.  The  intimidation 

gold  oak  leaves  was  barely  sufficient  to 
fide  him  over  such  an  affront.  The  major’s 
mood  broke  suddenly. 

"No  offense  intended,”  he  smiled.  “I 
was  only  trying  in  my  crude  way  to  head 


you  off  from  breaking  your  orders  against 
talking  too  much  soci^y  about  things  offi¬ 
cial.  I’U  buy  the  champagne  this  time.” 
He  arose  to  propose  a  toast. 

“To  Belgique,”  he  lauded.  “Here’s 
betting  that  one  of  .us  wins  jrou  away  from 
the  gawk  sergeant  yet — and  here’s  annthiiT 
one  that  I’U  be  the  hicky  man.” 

“But  you  could  nevair  take  me  to  Amer¬ 
ica,”  Mile.  Belgicme  accused  him.  “Your 
wife — she  mi^t  ooject” 

“WeU  I’U  admit  that  she  m^t  be  just  a 
bit  unreasonable,”  the  major  confessed 
draining  his  glass.  “American  wives  are  a 
bit  pecvdiar  ^t  way,  you  know.” 

OVER  at  the  intercept  station  near 
the  outer  edge  of  Euzivan  Sergeant 
Brunner  found  himself  with  less  and 
less  time  to  devote  to  Yvonne.  Tire  glori¬ 
fied  rear  guard  action  known  as  the  ^ttle 
of  St.  Mihiel  had  passed  into  history,  and 
the  miUions  of  tons  of  artillery  and  the 
heavy  masses  of  infantry  were  bdng  moved 
covertly  into  place  for  the  opening  phases  of 
the  red  Argoane.  The  air  must  lx  searched 
during  every  moment  of  day  and  night  for 
enemy  radio  messages;  and  these  must  be 
decoded.  Bnumer’s  proficiency  in  German, 
aiKl  his  success  in  breaking  down  an  un¬ 
breakable  German  code  phr^  prior  to  the 
St.  Mihiel  operations,  put  his  services  in 
strong  demand.  There  were  new  American 
code  sheets  to  be  compUed  too  and  fre¬ 
quently  Brurmer  was  assigned  to  fiU  in  at 
this  ta^. 

He  was  particularly  valuable  in  devising 
new  code  signals  for  use  among  the  Ameri¬ 
can  radio  conununications’  nets  for  he  had 
a  knack  of  choosing  German  and  obscure 
French  provincial  words  and  letter  com¬ 
binations.  His  code  contributions  were  not 
perfunctory  or  readUy  to  be  broken  down 
by  German  intelligence  officers  as  had  been 
tWe  earUer  American  codes  which  had 
used  numerals  for  local  convenience.  If 
Daniel  was  the  code  word  for  a  division 
and  Danid — i  indicated  the  diviaon  com¬ 
mander,  Daniel — 2  the  chief  of  staff  and 
each  staiff  officer  thereafter  had  a  number  at¬ 
tached  to  the  division  code  word  Danid  it 
took  Uttle  German  ingenuity  to  guess  that 
a  code  word  with  the  numeral  12  attached 
indicated  a  divisum,  that  one  with  7  indi¬ 
cated  a  raiment,  one  with  30  or  40  a  corps. 
It  was  mere  child’s  play  to  break  such  a 
code.  The  Americans  might  as  wdl  have 
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sent  all  their  messages  and  orders  in  the 
dear. 

As  each  hour  and  day  for  the  Aigonne 
approached,  the  demand  for  new  and  less 
transparent  codes  and  the  work  of  breaking 
down  German  code  messages  became  unre¬ 
lenting.  Even  the  best  of  codes  had  a  habit 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and 
.had  to  be  replaced  instantly.  Otherwise 
the  high  command  might  just  as  well  furnish 
the  Hindenbui;g  headquarters  with  a  true 
advance  copy  of  its  battle  orders. 

In  this  work  Sergeant  Bnmner  worked 
unceasin^y  and  from  Yvonne  he  received 
valuable  assistance.  Her  ready  imagina¬ 
tion  had  grasped  the  needs  of  the  code^tables 
and  her  knowledge  of  provincial  French, 
Belgian  and  German  dialects  was  of  valu¬ 
able  assistam^.  She  would  work  evenings, 
secretly,  in  the  ramshackle  stone  hut  of  die 
old  croonie,  her  aunt,  deciphering  messages 
and  working  up  new  code  signals. 

“How  wonderful  that  at  last  I  can  be  of 
help!”  she  told  the  sergeant  exultantly, 
“I  have  longed  to  be  a  man  and  shoot-shoot- 
shoot  the  boche  peeg;  but  maybe  my  work 
now  will  be  better  than  a  hundred  rifles  or  a 
diousand.  Vive  la  belle  France.  Vive  les 
AUiesI  It  is  beautiful  to  help!” 

SERGEANT  BRUNNER  felt  a  thrill  of 
satisfaction.  The  knowledge  that  she 
was  occupied  in  helping  hm  brought 
them  closer  together  through  those  long 
September  nights  when,  too  often,  he  had 
time  barely  to  go  and  come  quickly  from 
his  meals,  and  must  needs  catch  what  sleep 
he  could  on  the  cement  floor  of  his  station. 
Then  too,  the  work  gave  her  occupation;  for 
Brunner  was  mildly  conscious  and  fretful 
of  the  fierce  competition  that  raged  of  after¬ 
noons  among  the  sons  of  Sam  Browne  down ' 
at  the  Caf6  C6te  d’Or. 

“I  say  Brunner,”  what  on  earth’s  the 
idea  a  losin’  your  head  over  that  little 
Frenchy  flossie,”  old  Sergeant  Major  Boles 
of  the  Wireless  Intelligence  section  of  the 
British  Army  demanded  suddenly  one 
night. 

It  was  unlike  old  Sergeant  Boles  to  say 
such  a  thing.  He  was  a  silent,  war-broken 
hulk  of  an  old  man,  who  had  b^n  loaned  to 
the  Americans  by  the  British  Wireless  In¬ 
telligence  Section  to  help  with  the  new  in¬ 
tercept  stations.  He  h^  been  going  from 
station  to  station  for  three  months  now, 
making  his  longest  stops  with  Sergeant 


Brunner  whose  boundless  enthusiasm  and 
faith  in  radio  communications  had  won  his 
admiration  and  friendship  completely.  To¬ 
night  the  silent  old  sergeant’s  breath  reeked 
of  cognac  and  he  was  alternately  uncom¬ 
municative  and  garrulous. 

Sergeant  Bnmner  flushed,  then  stiffened 
angrily.  He  made  no  reply.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  been  listening  in  on  the  power¬ 
ful  buzzer  of  the  great  German  sending  sta¬ 
tion  at  Nauen  talking  with  its  submarines  at 
sea  in  a  mysterious  code  language  that  had 
never  chained  during  the  war. 

“I’m  working  again  on  that  Nauen  code,” 
he  said  thickly  by  way  of  changing  the 
subject  and  parrying  the  thrust  of  this 
friend. 

“Just  as  well  save  yourself  the  time,” 
Sergeant  Boles  rejoined. 

“I  think  I’ve  got  one  key  to  it  but  maybe 
that  code  is  unbreakable  and  we’ll  never 
get  it.” 

Sergeant  Boles  laughed  derisively. 

“You  Americans  may  never  get  it  but 
say,”  he  exclaimed  noisily,  “the  Britidi 
have  had  that  code  for  the  last  two  years. 
They  understand  everything  the  J^iser 
says  to  his  subs.  It  was  us  picked  up  that 
message  to  Mexico  askin’  them  to  keep  the 
United  States  mixed  up  in  a.  scrap.  We 
gave  it  to  your  Government.  Your  blarsted 
Intelligence  Service  has  been  braggin’  ever 
since  about  uncoverin’  the  bloody  plot— 
and  we  can’t  say  a  word  without  tippin’  the 
Kaiser  off  that  we’ve  got  his  pet  code.  Hah! 
London  has  them  messages  from  Nauen 
decoded  before  the  thick-beads  on  the  subs 
figure  ’em  out — ” 

The  old  sergeant  stopped  suddenly.  ‘  ‘I’m 
talking  too  much,”  he  rambled.  “You  just 
forget  what  I  said  Brunnie,  unless  you  want 
to  mess  up  the  whole  war.  I’m  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  Imow  that.  I’m  a  blubberin’  old 
fool  tonight.  That  cognac  got  under  my 
hide.” 

The  two  fell  into  silence.  The  British 
veteran  poked  up  the  fire  in  the  little  coal 
stove  and  fell  into  blank  reverie.  Sergeant 
Brunner  dropped  the  mysterious  Nauen 
messages  that  hurtled  the  Kaiser’s  will  to 
reeking  submarines  a  thousand  miles  away 
and  foreign  possessions  half  way  around  the 
world.  He  searched  the  air  for  messages 
from  the  German  Army  groups,  corps  and 
divisions.  The  air  was  abnormally  vacant 
tonight.  Only  an  occasional  message  was 
picked  up. 
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“T  'M  GOING  to  be  married  to  that  lady,” 
I  he  blurted  out  suddenly.  The  old  ser- 
X  grant's  remaihs  upon  his  fianc^  still 
rankM  in  his  breast.  He  felt  it  only  just 
to  Yvonne  that  Boles  should  know  the 
truth. 

“Married!”  exclaimed  the  British  non- 
com.  incredulously.  “Man  are  you  crazy? 
It’s  against  orders,  ain’t  it,  to  get  married  in 
war  tune  in  your  army?” 

‘We’re  waiting  until  the  war  is  over  then. 
I’m  taking  her  to  America  with  me,”  Bnm- 
ner  responded  quietly. 

'Mail — that’s  a  long  time.  Keep  your 
fancy  free,  take  it  from  me,  and  don’t  marry 
one  o’  them  frog  girls.  They’re  a  queer  lot, 
my  word  for  it— unless  you  know  all  about 
’em  from  the  cradle  up) — and  what  do  you 
know  about  this  fine  flossie?” 

‘She’s  not  French,  she’s  Belgian — and  a 
nice  girl.” 

'Belgian!”  Boles  half  sneered.  “That’s 
worse — or  just  as  bad.  Say,  never  take  one 
of  ’em  on  her  looks.  I’ve  seen  ’em  as  looks 
like  Madonnas  or  Easter  lillies  outside  but 
inside  they  was — ” 

“Yvonne  is  different — she’s  fine  —  she’s 
simply  wonderful,”  Brunner  interrupted 
passionately. 

“You  talk  like  a  lovesick  loon — ^you  infant 
in  arms!” 

‘I  know  what  I’m  doing  well  enough — 
and  you  may  be  a  good  radio  sergeant  all 
right,  but  you  don’t  understand — you  don’t 
know  Yvonne.” 

‘Don’t  know,  upon  my  word,”  Sergeant 
Boles  scoffed.  “But  don’t  I  know  that 
simperin’  heart  sickness  ain’t  got  no  blarsted 
place  at  the  front  among  fistin’  men.  You 
a  boastin’  to  be  a  good  radio  man  and  failin’ 
in  love  with  a  French  jade.  First  thing 
you’ll  be  figuring  that  the  Kaiser  is  sending 
love-letters  to  Im  foreign  inamoratas  and 
every  code  word  will  translate  into  ‘Honey’ 
or  ‘Duckie’.  Trash.  Bah!” 

“Ah  you  talk  like  an  old  sourball  that’s 
been  turned  down.” 

“Turned  down,  you  say.  It’s  because 
Pm  a  man  what  keeps  ’is  ’ead.  Love!  Why 
it’s  dangerous  even  among  the  animals  at 
the  front.  What  did  I  see  at  the  battle 
of  Loos.  Let  me  tell  you.  Our  brave  lads 
was  in  the  town  and  had  been  drivin’  the 
Jerries  out.  The  artillery  didn’t  lift  its 
biJTage  that  lovely  September  momin’. 
It  was  poundin’  our  own  men  to  pieces — 
oor  own  artillery  was.  The  telephone  was 


out,  the  runners  all  got  killed.  It  was  red 
and  awful  with  men  dyin’  all  annmd  from 
our  own  artillery,  I  teU  you.  TTien  love-r- 
this  bloody  romantic  love  you  mush  about, 
steps  in  and  takes  another  five  hundred  lads. 
Billin’  and  cooin’  did  it — ^kept  our  artillery 
right  hammerin’  on  our  own  poor  ladsP’ 

Sergeant  Boles  got  up  and  paced  the  floor 
^tated  by  the  red  picture  that  flooded  badt 
into  his  memory  of  the  gory  affair  at  Loos. 

“I — I  don’t  see  it,”  Brunner  protested, 
big  eyed  and  gasping  at  the  crimson  picture. 

“WeU,  it’s  all  pl^  enough.  What  the 
hell  did  they  do  but  depend  on  them  bloody 
pigeons  to  carry  the  word  back  to  the  artil¬ 
lery  to  lift  its  shells,”  Sergeant  Boles  went 
on  hotly.  “And  the  poor  fool  that  ’ad 
filled  the  pigeon  cage  for  the  infantry,  what 
had  he  done  but  put  in  a  he  pigeon  and  a  she 
pigeon?  Our  p)oor  lads  watched  ’em  fly 
away  to  carry  the  word  and  what  does  them 
blarsted  lovesick  birds  do  but  fly  to  a  tree 
behind  the  murderin’  barrage  and  sit  there 
like  a  couple  o’  human  bein’s  a  billin’  and  a 
cooin’  while  the  artillery  crushed  and  man¬ 
gled  our  lads  by  the  score.  Heaven  knows 
how  many  bright  lads  would  ’a’  been  ground 
to  pieces  if  I  ’adn’t  crawled  to  my  radio  and 
sent  the  signal  back  to  stop  it.” 

He  began  picking  up  his  effects  from  the 
dark  comer  behind  the  stove  and  ptacking 
them  in  his  ditty  bag. 

“An’  heaven  knows  what’ll  go  wrong  here 
if  you  go  billin’  and  cooin’  around  with  that 
Belgique  jade  when  you  oug^t  to  be  givin’ 
every  fought  you  got,  you  blarsted  sim¬ 
perin’  infant,  into  your  radio.  I’m  tellin’ 
you  this  love  business  ain’t  got  no  place  at 
the  front.  Wimmin  is  even  worse  ’n  pigeons. 
It  can’t  bring  nothing  but  bleedin’  red 
disarster.” 

The  British  sergeant,  jericing  his  bag  over 
his  Moulder,  stamped  out  erf  the  station 
and  slammed  the  door  behind  him  in  dis¬ 
gust,  muttering  that  he  would  not  stay 
where  such  blighted  tomfoolery  might  get 
him  into  an  ultimate  altercation  with  this 
lovelorn  sapling. 

OF  AFTERNOONS,  down  at  the  Caffi 
C6te  d’Or  there  were  no  indications 
that  the  jaunty  American  sons  of 
Sam  Browne  shared  the  British  sergeant’s 
bitter  philosophy  in  the  slightest  measure. 
They  continued  to  hold  forth — small  groups 
from  Colombes-les-Belles  who  motor^  over 
when  they  were  not  required  for  flying,  the 
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local  lieutenant  who  held  the  imposing 
title  of  town  major  as  well  as  the  village 
record  of  cognac  consumption,  the  M.  P. 
captain  for  that  locality  and  the  bald,  florid 
major  from  Toul. 

Interest  in  Mile.  Belgique  was  coming  to 
be  shared  by  the  abandoned  capers  of  the 
thick-waisted  major  who  seem^  to  have 
cast  discretion  to  the  wind.  He  had 
dropped  his  vermuth  cassise  pemuriousness 
now,  and  bought  champagne  with  an  open 
handedness  equal  to  that  of  the  most  care¬ 
free  aviator  from  Colombes-les-Belles.  He 
brought  tins  of  chocolate  caramels  from 
the  commissary  and  gave  them  openly  to 
mademoiselle.  He  pressed  his  suit  at  every 
chance  opportunity,  fairiy  grovelling  at 
Belgique’s  feet. 

“There’s  no  fool  quite  like  an  old  fool,” 
the  town  major  muttered. 

“They’ll  be  slippin’  that  bird  down  to 
Blois  and  snakin’  his  Sam  Browne  off  his 
back,”  the  M.  P.  captain  predicted.  “He’s 
gettmg  to  be  disgxisting.  What  he  needs 
is  a  two  weeks’  leave  in  Paris  and  then 
maybe  he’d  go  back  to  work  for  a  while.” 

“They  tell  me  he’s  got  a  wife  and  five 
kids  ba^  in  the  Unit^  States,”  said  the 
town  ^jor. 

“There’s  a  lot  o’  wives ’d  get  a  shock  if 
they  knew  the  true  meanin’  of  the  term 
‘gallantry  in  France’,”  laughed  an  aviator. 
“You’re  hard  on  the  major — ^he’s  merely  one 
of  the  most  gallant  of  the  gallant.” 

So  the  b^d-headed  major  from  Toul 
came  to  be  a  part  of  the  daily  picture  at  the 
Caf6  C6te  d’Or  in  a  sector  where  life  was 
prosaic  and  a  few  hours  at  the  caf6  was  real 
surcease  from  grinding  monotony. 

*  I  'HE  major  simply  was  not  to  be  put 
"  I  aside  nor  discouraged.  Officers  won- 
dered  that  he  could  n^ect  his  duties 
at  Toul  in  such  a  shameless  manner 
and  escape  a  court.  He  came  daily  in  his 
large  military  car  with  the  red  and  blue 
army  colors  on  the  windshield,  leaving  the 
driver  seated  at  the  wheel  under  an  elm 
tree  a  few  meters  from  the  caf6.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  any 
military  duties  to  perform.  Doubtless 
some  lieutenant  or  sergeant  ,was  doing  his 
work  for  him,  as  so  often  was  the  case.  A 
clever  assistant  might  even  sim  his  name 
for  him,  thus  relieving  him  of  any  effort. 
He  had  put  aside  his  quest  of  the  Boche. 
His  one  purpose  in  life  clearly  was  to  follow 


his  mad  and  imrequited  infatuation  for 
Mile.  Belgique. 

The  story  got  about  the  select  circle  that 
the  major  had  even  carried  matters  so  far 
as  to  attempt  to  frighten  off  his  suc¬ 
cessful  competitor,  Sergeant  Brunner.  Re¬ 
port  had  it  that  he  had  cautioned  the  ser¬ 
geant,  with  a  show  of  authority,  that  the 
sergeant  was  making  a  fool  of  himself  over 
the  girl;  whereupon  the  sergeant  was  said  to 
have  gone  into  a  rage  and  walked  off  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  reply.  The  town  major  was 
authority  for  a  story  that  the  bald  major 
had  also  gone  with  hu  car  to  mademoiselle’s 
home  at  night  and  invited  her  to  ride  in  the 
military  car. 

“Somebody  ought  to  tip  that  old  mush 
off  to  the  fact  that  he’s  ridm’  to  a  fall,  and  a 
hard  fall  at  that,”  the  M.  P.  captain  grum¬ 
bled.  “He’ll  go  home  to  his  wffe  and  kids 
with  a  G.  C.  M.  sentence  tacked  to  Ms 
coat  tails.” 

“It’s  your  duty  to  give  him  an  inkling  or 
two,”  suggested  the  town  major.  “Put 
a  scare  into  him  when  he  shows  up  today.” 

The  M.  P.  captain  did  so,  for  the  situation 
was  causing  hm  some  alarm  on  his  own 
account. 

“I  hope,  Ma|or,  on  your  own  account,”  he 
venturi  with  due  deference  in  his  voice  for 
the  major’s  rank,  “that  you  are  not  followed 
here  some  day  from  your  station.  It  might 
reflect  on  me  as  military  police  officer.” 

The  major  laughed  loudly  and  ordered 
champagne.  “Those  dumbbells  ’ll  never 
find  me,”  he  replied  lightly.  “I’m  taking 
my  chances — and  besides,  none  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair.  Who  wouldn’t 
take  a  few  chances  for  MademoiseUe 
Belgique!” 

He  raised  his  glass  and  turned  toward 
mademoiselle. 

“I’ll  get  you  yet  you  little  devil,”  he 
bantered  her  gaily. 

He  followed  this  with  a  pla3dul  gesture  as 
if  to  seize  her  about  the  waist. 

“Nevair!”  she  laughed  back  at  him,  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  restraining  hand.'  “Remember, 
please  you  are  a  polite  American  gentle¬ 
man!” 

The  others  were  not  amused  at  his  sly 
tactics  today.  Their  faees  registered  mild 
disgust. 

“Will  the  old  fool  never  find  out  that  he 
hasn’t  a  chance,”  whispered  the  town  majtv 
to  the  M.  P.  captain. 

But  the  odd  part  of  it  all  was  that  the 
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bald  major  from  Tours  <£d  have  a  chance  to  bri^ten  at  learning  her  ward  had  left 
and  he  proved  it  the  very  next  day.  Mile,  with  so  important  a  personage  as  an  Araeri- 
Bdgique  suddenly  weakened  in  her  con-  can  major. 

stancy  and  flitted  away  with  the  major  in  At  midnight  the  now  frantic  sergeant 
broad  daylight  in  his  military  car;  and  the  again  went  to  the  hut  and  awakened  the 
major  with  his  arm  about  her  waving  a  mock  old  woman.  No,  Yvonne  was  not  back, 
farewell  to  the  puzzled  group  in  the  door  Doubtless  she  did  not  intend  to  return  to- 
and  windows  of  the  Caf6  Cdte  d’Or.  How  night.  Madame  did  not  seem  concerned, 
had  he  contrived  it,  he  who  seemed  the  There  was  no  reason  that  she  knew  of  why 
least  in  her  favor  against  that  hour  when  Yvoime  should  return  tonight,  or  tomorrow 
she  should  tire  (rf  the  dismal  Sergeant  for  that  matter,  if  she  did  not  choose. 
Brunner?  '  *‘Voildl  Bonnmt  m’sietd" 

The  town  major,  the  M.  P.  captain,  the  Sergeant  Brunner  returned  to  his  station 
observer-lieutenant  and  the  group  of  avia-  sick  at  heart.  His  bewilderment  grew, 
tors  from  Colombes-les-Belles  were  hope-  The  old  British  sergeant’s  words  came  back 
kssly  mystified.  The  bald-headed  major  to  him.  He  tortured  himself  with  the 
had  resorted  to  a  new  coup.  He  had  met  thought  that  perhaps  he  was  a  babe  in  arms, 
mademoiselle  as  she  came  to  the  cafd.  after  alL  Perhaps  women  were  an  even 
He  had  bowed  and  scraped  and  coaxed  greater  mystery  to  him  than  he  had  thought, 
earnestly.  She  had  wavered  an  instant.  But  why  should  she  give  herself  to  that  re- 
then  stepped  into  his  car  with  him.  As  she  pulsive  major — old  enough  to  be  her 
seated  herself  she  had  seemed  to  change  her  father.  He  attempted  to  carry  on  his  work 
nund  and  attempt  to  rise.  The  major  had  with  the  intercept  but  the  aching  void  (rf 
promptly  put  his  arm  about  her  waist  and  disappointment  in  love  was  a  new  ailment 
drew  her  back  into  the  seat,  laughing  back  to  him  and  he  was  powerless  for  the  time  to 
as  the  car  jerked  forward  and  sp^  away.  combat  its  ravages.  He  even  blamed  the 
“To  Bar-le-Duc,  driver,”  they  bad  heard  radio  for  this  tragedy.  It  had  kept  him 
him  direct  away  from  her — left  her  exposed  to  the 

“The  old  fool  ’ll  be  picked  up  by  the  M.  P.  wiles  of  Euzivan.  No  doubt  she  had  been 

I  bunch  at  the  first  crossing  and  tried  for  dazzled  by  the  major’s  rank — or  perhaps  he 
carrying  a  female  in  his  car,”  said  the  had  lured  her  away  with  extravagant  false 
U.  P.  captain.  promises. 

The  o^ers  were  less  concerned  with  that  He  finally  put  this  wracking  jealous  whirl 
possibility  than  with  the  sudden  change  of  at  rest  with  a  new  and  alleviatmg  resolution, 
constancy  of  Mile.  Belgique.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  some  terrible  mis- 

“Ah,  they’re  all  alike,”  growled  the  town  take.  Perhaps  Yvmine  could  explain  it  all. 
major.  “He  probably  stuck  a  couple  o’  He  would  wait  until  she  returned  and  hear 
hundred  francs  under  her  nose  and  it  was  her  story  before  judging  her.  3he  had 
too  much.”  meant  too  much  to  him,  and  he  to  her,  to 


PRIVATE  SMITH  gave  the  dire  news  thoughts  gave  surcease  to  his  first  fevered 
to  Sergeant  Bruimer  that  evening  as  emotions.  Presently  he  sat  down  and 
the  sergeant  was  entering  the  mess  noted  for  the  first  time  that  the  fire  had 
bn  to  which  he  was  attached  for  rations,  gone  out  in  the  little  coal  beater  and  that 
Se^eant  Brunner  became  livid,  turned  on  his  fingers  were  dumb  with  cold.  He  re- 
hfi  heel  without  a  word  and  returned  to  the  kindled  the  fire  and  sat  dumbly  before  it. 
«dio  station  supperless.  There  he  paced 

the  floor,  suffering  dumbly  despite  his  ef-  AN  HOUR  later  he  was  brought  from 
brts  to  reassure  Mmself  that  Y  vonne  had  /A  troubled  reverie  by  a  rap  at  the  door. 
Mrely  gone  for  a  cooling  ride  and  would  A  V.  A  form  pushed  firmly  in  without 
letum  presently.  At  lo  o’clock  he  slipped  waiting  to  be  invited.  Sergeant  Brunner 
!rom  the  station  and  ran  to  her  house,  leaped  from  his  seat  and  stood  with  open 
biely  she  must  be  home  by  now.  No,  the  mouth.  It  was  the  florid  major  from 
igre  at  the  ramshackle  stone  hut  bad  not  Toul,  his  face  redder  than  ever  from  the 
wd  from  mademoiselle.  Perhaps  she  cold,  his  eyes  dancing  with  a  strange  quiz- 
*«!ld  return  tomorrow,  or  in  good  time,  zical  smile. 

^  ogre  was  quite  nonchalant  and  seemed  “You — you  thief!”  hissed  the  youth,  the 
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words  coming  out  spontaneously,  without 
effort  at  restraint. 

“Quite  on  the  contrary,”  replied  the 
major  evenly.  “I  have  come  to  ti^e  you  to 
Mademoiselle  Bdgique — or  Yvonne  as  you 
choose  to  call  her.” 

“Come,  throw  on  your  overcoat,  Ser¬ 
geant,  as  it  is  quite  cold  outside.” 

The  major  walked  to  the  warming  stove 
and  rubb^  his  hands  vigorously.  There 
was  the  smell  of  liquor  about  him,  but  he 
was  qmte  sober  and  collected. 

“V^t’s  the  meaning  of  all  this,”  de¬ 
manded  Bninner,  unable  to  fathom  what 
had  brought  the  major  to  his  station  on  such 
an  unheard  of  errand  in  the  dead  of  night. 

“It  means  I’m  your  friend,”  repli^  the 
major  lightly,  but  with  a  touch  of  mystery 
in  his  voice.  “I  want  to  take  you  to  your 
Yvonne.  Quick,  my  lad,  before  I  change 
my  mind.” 

The  youth  threw  on  his  overcoat  in  sud¬ 
den  decision.  This  weird  situation  was  be¬ 
yond  him — but  Yvonne  was  concerned. 
He  would  see  the  venture  through  no  matter 
what  happened..  The  major  motioned  him 
into  the  front  seat  with  the  driver,  climbed 
in  the  tonneau,  curled  up  tranquilly  on  the 
rear  seat  and  calmly  pulled  a  blanket  about 
him. 

“To  Bar-le-Duc  drivei^-^nd  make  it  snap¬ 
py!”  the  major  ordered,  then  pulled  the  blan¬ 
ket  over  his  head  as  if  to  sleep  out  the  long 
ride. 

The  first  flush  of  sun  up  had  cast  a  crim¬ 
son  smear  across  the  soggy  gray  cloud  banks 
that  hung  high  over  Bar-le-Duc  when  the 
car  came  to  a  halt  at  the  curb'  in  front  of  a 
pretentious  stone  courtyard.  The  major 
from  Toul  was  out  of  the  car  instantly  and 
urged  Sergeant  Brunner  to  hurry.  The 
youth  climbed  out  of  the  car  grimly.  The 
thought  was  torturing  him  that  perhaps  this 
base  creature  had  brought  him  here  to  gloat 
over  his  conquest.  He  entered  the  court¬ 


yard  with  pounding  heart.  The  major 
looked  at  his  watch,  cast  a  quick  glance  at 
the  sky  and  broke  into  a  wobbling,  ungainly 
run.  The  sergeant  was  forced  to  run  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  him. 

AN  IRON  gate  snapped  suddenly  open 
Za  before  h^,  a  French  sentinel  brought 
A  V.  his  long  ^yoneted  rifle  to  salute, 
and  they  passed  into  an  enclosure.  Sergeant 
Brunner’s  eyes  popped  suddenly  from  their 
sockets  and  he  stood  speechless.  Across 
the  walled  enclosure  to  wWch  they  bad  been 
admitted  stood  Mademoiselle  Yvonne.  She 
was  covered  by  a  long  black  garb  and  her 
eyes  were  hidden  by  a  narrow  black  mask 
that  hei^tened  the  deathly  pallor  of  her 
face.  Aunost  in  the  instant  that  he  recog¬ 
nized  her,  there  resounded  a  crash  of  mus¬ 
ketry  and  Yvonne  pitched  forward  on  her 
face. 

Brunner  turned,  his  clenched  hands  above 
his  head  in  a  tragic  posture  of  mingled 
frenzy  and  horror. 

“What — what — ?”  he  choked.  Words 
could  not  find  their  way  through  the  sudden 
violent  surge  of  his  emotions. 

“It  simifly  means,”  said  the  bald-headed 
major  from  Toul  calmly,  “it  simply  means 
that  while  this  was  mostly  our  own  affair 
yet,  as  mademoiselle  was  so  fond  of  saying, 
we  Americans  are  such  perfect  gentlemen— 
too  much  so  to  shoot  down  a  lady,  and  so 
we  had  to  call  in  our  obliging  Allies.” 

The  major  lighted  a  cigaret. 

“And  while  my  heart  bleeds  for  you  in 
this  cruel  lesson,  young  man,”  he  added 
pitilessly,  “please  remember  that  you  are 
not  alone  in  your  sad  bereavement.  You’ll 
probably  recover  in  due  time — but  not  even 
military  intelligence  service  has  so  hardened 
me  that  my  poor  heart  fails  to  bleed  for  the 
lady’s  employer — ^poor  old  Bill  Hohenzc^ 
lem.  My,  how  he  will  grieve  over  the  loss  i 
of  his  very  cleverest  code  lifterr* 
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AriD  stm  no  word  from  readers!  The 
reason,  however,  is  obvious.  We 
^  are  writing  this  for  the  February 
issuewhich  is  justgoing  to  press  and 
the  first  number  of  the  new  Everybody’s,  the 
December  issue,  is  going  on  sale  tomorrow. 
It  was  in  that  number  that  we  urged  read- 
os  to  send  us  their  opinions.  So,  ^  course, 
there  hasn’t  been  time  to  hear  from  you. 

You,  the  readers,  will  write  in  all  right! 
Derhaps  we,  the  editor,  will  wish  you 
kadn’t.  No,  that  isn’t  true!-  We  want  you 
to  be  perfectly  frank. 

Modesty  or  no  modesty,  we’re  going  to 
isert  blatantly  that  the  new  Everybody’s 
E  improving.  Surdy  you’ll  agree  with  us 
that  the  February  issue  is  far  better  than 
the  December  issue. 

With  two  novels  running  by  such  writers 
as  Captain  Dingle  and  Beatrice  Grimshaw, 
le’re  almost  ready  to  pat  ourselves  on  the 
bek,  awkward  physic^y  as  that  gesture 
tay  be. 

Already,  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue 
re’ve  spread  ourselves  about  Beatrice 
Grimshaw,  and  last  month  we  were  elo- 
fienl,  or  what  we  hoped  was  eloquent, 
ibout  Captain  Dingle.  So  let’s  turn  our 
ttention  to  some  other  writers  in  this  issue. 
There’s  one  short  story  in  this  number 
hit  brightened  tremendously  an  extremely 
tiny  editorial  day.  Its  title  is  “The  Bunga- 
►Aoohoo  Lion’’;  its  author  John  Dudley 
lielps.  Mr.  Phelps,  who  is  so  jovial  in  his 
tory,  becomes  serious  when  he  writes  of 
wneih'ng  he  loves,  and  that  is  the  desert. 


Seems  to  me  every  feature  at  the  great  State  of 
Califoraia  has  been  advertised  and  elicited  except 
the  desert.  I’ll  have  to  take  back  part  of  tiuU. 
Somewhere  in  the  Mojave,  I  came  across  what  had 
been  intended  as  a  town  site,  but  the  desert  had 
foreclosed  the  mortgage. 

The  desert  certainly  is  a  breeding  place  of  stories. 
There  are  strange  g^ogic  formations  and  wrird 
tricks  of  erosion  that  make  settings  somdmdy  ou^t 
to  use.  And  of  atmosphere,  there’s  a-plenty.  Also 
characters  are  nat  lacking.  Life  teems  on  the  desert 
and  there  is  one  sure  enough  example  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  for  only  the  man  or  critter  or  i^ant 
that  can  "’fit”  the  best  is  able  to  survive.  *1110  nat¬ 
ural  balance  betweoi  animal,  bird,  reptile,  insect 
and  |dant  life  is  drawn  very  fine  and  it  d^  not  take 
much  to  destroy  equilibnum.  Then  there  is  chaoa 
for  a  while  in  the  district  affected.  This  can  be  ap¬ 
preciated  when  one  con^ders  that  all  desert  life  hia 
become  adjusted  to  one  peculiar  environmoit. 

The  desert  is  a  place  of  great  contrasts,  contrasts 
with  the  outside  world  and  contrasts  within  itsdf. 
At  midday,  the  weather  might  be  broiling  hot  and 
at  midnight  four-blankets  c^d.  Or  a  fellow  might 
go  to  sleep  in  a  dry  anoyo  and  wake  up  on  the  crest 
of  a  wave  such  as  surge  in  a  Caribbean  hurricane. 
The  earth  and  sky  colors  are  vivid  and  range 
through  every  shade  and  tone  imaginable. 

Minerals  are  the  lure  of  men  there.  Great  wealth 
has  come  from  the  desert,  greater  has  been  lost  and 
the  greatest  amount  remains  perhaps  for  all  time. 
It  is  a  place  of  dead  cities,  d(^  men,  dead  hopes, 
and  for  each  there’s  a  tale,  sure  enough.  But  do 
not  get  the  idea  the  desert  b  dead,  not  by  a  jugfuP- 
it’s  the  livest  place  wt  /At  unnerse/ 

And  another  story  that  we  consider  re¬ 
markable  is  “Metal  Props.’’  It’s  remark¬ 
able,  not  so  much  because  it  is  genuine  but 
because,  written  by  a  man  who  has  never 
written  short  stories  before,  it  is  so  well 
constructed  and  so  consistently  holds  one’s 
interest.  But,  after  all,  is  that  so  strange? 
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Everybody’s 


Stories,  we  know,  originated  around  the 
camp  fire  of  primitive  man.  There  men 
^ke  of  their  own  exploits  in  their  own 
language  and  even  today  there  is  no  finer 
way  of  telling  stories.  Billy  Parker  is 
Prudent  and  General  Manager  of  the  G-V 
Aerial  Transportation  Company  of  Bartles¬ 
ville,  Oklahoma,  and  after  he  had  sent  in 
“Metal  Props”  we  asked  him  how  he  came 
to  write  it  This  is  what  he  answered: 

“MeUl  Props,”  as  you  have  surmised,  is  my  first 
attempt  at  story  writing.  I  have  ^ways  had  a  de¬ 
sire  to  write  aviation  stories,  particularly  after  read 
ing  the  wo^  of  some  of  our  authors  who  have  used 
aviation  as  a  background  for  their  stories.  Most  of 
these  writers  have  a  gift  of  e:q>ression  and  a  smooth- 
aess  of  style  that  I  can  perils  never  hope  to  at¬ 
tain,  but  in  most  cases  their  stories  do  not  ting 
true  to  life  as  ret^trds  the  flying  man  and  his  ma¬ 
chines.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  and  I  have 
enjoyed  many  go^  stories  by  authors  who  know 
and  love  aviation  as  I  do. 

You  have  asked  how  I  came  to  write  “Metal 
Prc^”— and  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer.  Per¬ 
haps  the  fact  that  I  myself  buHt  a  variable  pitch 
propeller  during  the  late  war,  and  had  it  stolen  from 
me,  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Besides  that, 
when  I  wrote  the  story,  I  was  on  a  long  cross-coun¬ 
try  tr^  that  led  to  Colorado  and  on  into  the  moun¬ 
tains.  I  had  lots  of  span  time  on  my  hands — and 
that  sort  of  trip  would  just  make  any  one  want  to 
write. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  came 
“Snake  Bite,”  by  Reginald  Campbell,  a 
story  that,  different  as  it  is  from  “Metal 
Props,”  seems  in  its  way  just  as  genuine. 
And  so  it  is!  Here’s  Reginald  Campbell’s 
history  which,  like  the  story,  is  just  as  brief 
and  just  as  interesting. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  I  left  school  and  joined 
the  British  Royal  Navy  as  a  paymaster.  I  served 


in  the  Navy  for  seven  years,  and  went  through  thi 
-Gallipoli  campaign.  Alter  the  armistice  I,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  many  others,  got  sick  <rf  urtiform,  and 
longed  for  a  chirnge  in  life.  I  therefore  clmr^eid  the 
Navy  amd  got  a  very  good  job  in  the  Teak  Foresti 
of  Northern  Siam.  There  I  was  a  jungle-wallah  for 
dose  on  five  years,  during  iriikh  time  I  had  as  maqjr 
as  a  hundred  elephants  under  my  charge.  Tm 
'animals  did  not  live  in  stables  but  in  the  natunl 
jun^e.  I  lived  in  a  tent  near  them.  Two  years  ago 
I  had  to  leave  the  East  for  good,  having  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  dysentery  and  malaria. 

I  arrived  home  (Ixmdon)  in  1924,  aged  thi^, 
without  particularly  ^pod  health,  withimt  a  jok 
and  my  only  qualificamns  the  Navy  and  dephanta 
A  queer  combii  ationi 

I  couldn’t  think  what  to  do,  and  by  a  sheer  procea 
of  elimination  thought  I  would  try  my  hand  at  writ¬ 
ing.  I  read  some  technical  advice  on  how  to  write 
short  stories,  which  naturally  teaches  one  man 
what  not  to  do  than  what  to  do,  bought  a  tyi» 
writer  and  bit  of  carbon  paper  and  fodscap, 
weighed  in.  If  I  had  known  the  competition  I 
would  never  have  started.  But  I  didn’t. 

I  started  on  short  stories  about  the  jungla 
Snakes,  and  elephants,  and  tigers,  and  heroines, 
and  heroes,  and  villains  and  brown  women  all  mixed 
up  together.  And  to  my  surprise  practically  all  mjr 
stories  were  accepted  by  the  Fmglish  magyinea 
And  this  though  I  had  never  written  a  line  in  on 
life  till  two  years  ago.  Last  year  I  wrote  two  nova 
about  Siam,  which  were  accepted  by  the  first  pub¬ 
lisher  they  were  sent  to.  They  did  not  do  fright¬ 
fully  well,  since  the  packers’  strike  damaged  one 
uod  the  Ckneral  Strike  dished  the  other.  (We  have 
our  troubles  in  old  England).  But  I  am  carrying  oa. 

Two  months  ago  an  author  friend  advised  me  te 
try  the  U.  S.  A.  with  one  or  two  short  stories,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  editors  were  most  courteous  and 
prompt.  Hence  my  sending  the  two  to  Eveii- 
body’s.  I  shall  tell  my  friend  he  was  right. 

Well,  that’s  all  of  this  for  today.  And 
by  next  month  we  hope  to  bring  many  a 
reader  into  this  department  of  informal  dis¬ 
cussion.  Let’s  hear  from  you! 


